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PREFACE 

A  FEW  montlw  after  Dr.  Pepper's  death,  his  &mily 
placed  his  private  papers  in  my  hands  with  the  re> 
quest  that,  if  possible.  I  prepare  from  iheni  a  sketch 
of  his  life.  From  these  papers,  irom  intbnnation  made  ac- 
cessible by  his  iamity.  ftom  his  friends,  from  files  of  Phib- 
detphia  newspapers,  and  from  other  sources,  chiefly  my  own 
knowledge,  I  have  obtained  the  material  utilized  in  the 
volume  now  offered  to  the  public. 

I  first  met  Dr.  Pepper  in  September,  i88y.  when  I  entered 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  as  Fellow  in  History.  My 
efforts  to  increase  the  &cilitics  for  studying  American  history 
at  the  University  brought  me  in  somewhat  inrimate  relations 
with  him  and  began  an  acquaintance  which  ripened  and 
strengthened  till  bis  death.  I  saw  much  and  knew  much  of 
the  man  during  the  thirteen  years  I  was  associated  with  the 
University  as  Fellow  and  as  Professor  of  American  Constitu- 
tional History. 

In  the  May  before  his  death  I  had  occasion  to  examine  a 
mass  of  teli^pms,  letters,  papers,  and  manuscripts  which  had 
collected  in  my  library  during  these  thirteen  years,  and  I  dis- 
covered more  than  four  hundred  letters,  notes,  and  telegrams 
which  he  had  sent  me.  I  destroyed  all  save  one  or  two 
letters,  with  no  thought  that  I  should  have  use  for  them. 

On  February  i8. 1898,  from  Palm  Beach,  Florida,  whither 
he  had  gone  to  recuperate  {see  p.  506),  he  wrote  me :  "  Thanks 
for  your  kind  note.     1  shall  be  back  early  in  March,  I  trust 
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in  fine  condition  :  will  try  to  set  the  clock  hsclc  a  bit  so  : 
to  catch  lip."    After  his  return  home  I  had  several  notes  from^ 
him  and  met  him  a  few  times,  the  last  on  May  26. 

Elarly  in  May.  1898,  a  New  York  publishing  house  sug- 
gested that  some  papers  of  mine,  most  of  which  had  appeared 
in  magazines,  be  brought  out  in  book  form.  At  first  I  was 
pleased  with  the  idea,  and  wrote  the  following  letter,  which 
I  found  preserved  among  Dr.  Pepper's  papers : 

•*  UkIVERHTV  or  PtNNSYLVAHIA, 

*^The  College,  May  13,  1898. 
"Dear  Oh.  Peppbk  : 

"  Your  mosi  considerate  letter  i(  received.  Let  me  thank  you 
for  its  friefxlly  intercgt.  It  it  my  purpote  to  incluiie  as  a  dedication 
in  my  next  volume,  entitled  'A  Century  of  American  Politics,'  (he 
enclosed  lines, — mudilied  as  may  seem  expedient  to  you  and 

"  Youn  sincerely, 

"  Frasxis  N.  Thorpe." 

Proposed  dedication : 

TO 

WILLIAM    PCPPBR 

DOCTOR    or    MEDICINE       DOCTOR    OF    LAWS 

WHOSE    SERVICES 

TO    HIS    SATIVK    CITV 

IN    ART    SCltNCI    AND    INDUSTRV 

PROMOTE    rue    WELrARE 

OF    ITS    PEOPLE 

AND    WILL    ENDEAR    HIS    NAME 

TO    POSTBRtTY 
THIS    VOLUME    IS    DEDICATED 

I  tjecided,  finally,  not  to  collect  the  essays,  but  ttie  dedi- 
cation, slightly  changed,  I    have   inserted   in   this  volume. 
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Could  I  have  foreseen  the  destined  use  of  the  lines,  doubt* 
less  I  would  not  have  been  able  to  make  them  morf 
appropriate. 

Had  it  not  been  for  my  personal  knowledge  of  Dr.  Pqjper 
1  could  not  have  umlenaken  this  sketch  of  his  life.  The 
bst  time  I  met  him,  at  his  home,  he  told  me  of  his  approach- 
ing  departure  for  California.  He  looked  old  and  weary,  was 
much  cast  down,  and  spoke  doubthiUy  of  the  future.  - 1 
am  a  worn-out  old  man ;  I  am  through,"  he  said,  as  he  bade 
mc  £irewell. 

Had  I  not  possessed  some  share  of  his  confidence  arid  for 
many  years  enjoyed  friendly  relations  with  him  I  could  not 
have  made  an  interpretation  of  the  fragmentary  mass  of  his 
private  papers,  or  of  that  notable  supplement — for  biographi- 
cal purposes — the  record  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived, 
preserved  in  the  press-files  of  his  native  city.  This  record 
extends  through  nearly  forty  years,  during  the  last  twenty- 
five  of  which  he  was  identified  with  nearly  every  beneficent 
public  movement  of  magnitude  in  Philadelphia. 

But  I  should  omit  a  primary  and  most  helpfiil  source  of 
information  were  1  to  neglect  to  express  my  sense  of  obliga- 
tion to  his  friends,  too  numerous  to  name  individually,  with 
whom  reposed  some  tender  memory  of  the  man,  and  who,  in 
one  way  or  another,  have  given  me  aid  and  counsel. 

To  Dr.  Pepper's  brother-in-law,  the  late  James  Biddle 
Leonard.  Esq.,  I  was  most  deeply  indebted  for  assistance. 
He  knew  Dr.  Pepper  intimately  from  early  rJiildhood.  and 
the  relations  between  them  tliroughout  life  were  most  tender 
and  confidential.  I  was  enabled  to  enjoy  Mr.  Leorurd's 
counsel,  which  was  of  the  kind,  in  a  work  of  this  nature, 
surpassing  all  others  in  value.  It  is  a  consolation  to  me  that 
the  first  draft  of  this  sketch  reached  Mr.  Leonard  and  was 
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read  by  hiin  before  his  sudden  and  tamrnted  death  in 
London. 

I  have  been  assisted,  throughout  the  preparation  of  the 
volume,  by  the  sympathy  and  invaluable  counsel  of  Dr. 
Horace  Howard  Furness,  a  life-long  friend  of  Dr.  Pepper, 
and  as  a  Trustee  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  familiar 
with  his  aspiiations  and  worlt  in  education  ;  by  Mrs.  Comrlius 
Stevenson,  Sc.D.,  Secretary  of  the  Arcbseolo^cal  Museums, 
and  for  many  years  a  coUaboratcur  with  him  in  educational 
and  civic  work  :  by  Horace  Jayne,  M.D..  Dean  of  the  College 
during  the  greater  part  of  Dr.  Pepper's  Provostsliip  :  by  the 
Honorable  George  F.  Edmunds ;  by  Mr.  William  Piatt 
Pepper;  and  by  Mr.  George  Wharton  Pepper.  Several  of 
these  friends  read  the  volume  in  manuscript,  and  Mr.  George 
Wharton  Pepper  was  kind  enough  to  reatl  it  in  the  proof-sheets. 

I  am  also  indebted  for  aid  and  counsel  to  General  Isaac 
J.  Wistar.  to  Mr.  Thomas  Dolan,  to  Alfred  Stengel,  MJ>., 
to  K.  C.  Harrington,  M.D.,  and  to  Rev.  Jesse  Y.  Burk,  a 
classmate  of  Dt.  Pepper,  and  now  for  many  years  Secretary 
(o  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Uic  University. 

To  Mrs.  Cornelius  .Stevenson.  Secretary,  to  Dr.  William 
Powell  Wilson.  Director,  to  Mr.  Frederick  B.  Miles,  Trcai- 
urer,  and  to  Mr.  John  Thomson.  Librarian,  I  am  indebted, 
respectively,  for  data  for  the  chapters  on  the  ArchuM>logical 
Museums,  the  Commercial  Museums,  University  Extension. 
and  the  Free  Library  of  Philadelphia,  with  each  of  which 
institutions  Dr.  Pep[>cr  was  intimately  associated  as  founder, 
as  promoter,  and  as  president. 

The  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  College 
of  Physicians  of  Philadelphia,  of  which  Dr.  Pepper  was  a 
member,  liave  pbced  me  under  obligations  by  extending 
every  fiicility  to  utilize  their  rich  collections. 
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Dr.  Pepper  once  said  to  me,  about  five  years  before  his 
death,  "  You  will  write  my  life  some  day."  We  had  been 
conver^ng  over  a  new  biography  of  Franklin,  in  whom  he 
always  took  a  profound  interest.  "  Oh,  no,"  I  replied  ;  "  it 
would  be  impossible  to  write  your  life :  no  one  could  tell 
how  busy  a  man  you  are." 

There  remain  many  who  can  say  or  things  touched  on  in 
this  book,  quorum  pars  fui,  and  these  may  read  their  own 
bit^raphy  between  the  lines.  Conscious  of  my  limitations  as 
a  biographer,  I  have  desired  only  to  make  this  volume  a  £itr 
memorial  of  a  remarkable  man,  and  I  commit  the  book  to 
the  forbearing  judgment  of  those  best  able  to  measure  the 
difficulties  of  the  task  entrusted  to  me. 

Frawcis  Newton  Thorpe. 
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In  1834  Dr.  Pepper  relumed  to  Philadelphia,  where  he 
soon  became  recognized  as  the  chief  consultant  He  was 
elected  physician  to  the  Philadelphia  Dispensary,  to  Wills 
Hospital,  10  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  tlie  InstnictJon 
of  the  Blind,  and  to  the  Pennsylvania  Hos{>ital,  with  which 
latter  institution  he  was  identified  twentj'-six  years.  In  1 860 
he  was  chosen  Professor  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Mcdi> 
cine  in  the  Univeraty  of  Pennsylvania,  which  chair  he  filled 
until  tailing  health,  in  1864.  compelled  him  to  resign  it.  His 
clinical  lectures  were  femed  for  clcarT>ess.  conciseness,  and 
utility^-qualitics  which  also  distinguished  the  discharge  of 
his  professioiul  duties,  which  early  in  his  career  became  so 
heavy  as  to  undermine  his  strength.  On  account  of  his  ir>- 
creasing  practice  he  was  not  a  prolific  medical  writer,  but  his 
contributions  to  medical  journals  were  clear  in  style,  practical 
in  ctiaracter,  and  highly  valued  by  his  profession.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  College  of  Physicians  aT>d  Surgeons,  of 
the  American  Philosophical  Society,  and  of  many  medical 
societies.  His  early  death,  on  October  15,  1864.  was  widely 
deplored.  A  passage  in  the  memoir  of  him  prepared  at  the 
request  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  reads  like 
a  prophecy  of  his  gready  distingui&lied  sod  : 

**  At  the  early  age  of  (ifty-livc,  he  died,  ju*t  in  (he  nmturily  of 
hit  mental  ability  and  of  his  capacity  for  utcfulncss;  ai  the  period 
when  ttie  arduous  labors  of  a  lifciimc  would  have  shown  (heir  best 
results  1  when  the  richest  fruits  of  larger  study  and  ripe  experience 
were  about  to  be  gathered,  giving  still  higher  honor  to  him  and 
greater  benefits  to  the  community." ' 


'Thomas  S.  Kirlebride,  M.D.,  Biographical  Memoir  of  William 
Pepper,  M.D.,  prepared  at  the  request  of  the  College  of  Phjrtt- 
cians  of  Philadelphia,  1866. 
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Of  rhe  tbunder  of  tbr  Pepper  funily  in  America,  Henry 
Pepper.'  little  is  known  other  than  that  be  was  botn  near 
Stnuburg.  Germany.  January-  5.  1739,  and.  with  hb  wHe 
Ottharinc,  sailed  Irom  Rotterdam  tor  Phibddphia  in  the  ship 
Minrrva,  Oaohn  13.  1769;  that  he  settled  in  Shafiemown, 
now  in  Lebanon  Counn*.  Penns}'lvania;  that  in  1774  be 
removed  to  Philadelphia,  and  died  in  that  city  March  11, 
l8o8.  The  descendants  of  Henry  and  Catharine  Pepper, 
in  the  tetnale  lines,  have  borne  twenty  surnames:  Cochran, 
Scott,  Gerhard,  Watts,  Harris,  Leonanl.  Wright,  Gardette, 
Maury,  Gibson,  Ibbetscm.  Thomson,  Miller.  Van  Reed 
Biddle,  Ricketu.  Rawle,  Gwinn.  Vaux.  artd  Morris.  His 
aecorkd  son.  George,  lather  of  the  elder  Pepper,  was  bom 
in  Philadelphia,  NIarch  1 5, 1 779.  The  Pepper  £unily,  in  the 
e^hteenth  century  artd  duiing  the  first  half  of  the  ntne> 
teenrh.  were  communicants  with  the  Lutheran  Church  of 
Zion  and  St.  Michael.  Few  church  edifices  in  the  early 
history  of  America  had  a  more  interesting  history  than  St. 
Michael's.  It  stood  at  the  southeast  comei  of  Founh  and 
Cherry  Streets,  atxi  for  many  years  was  timed  for  beii^  the 
brgest  church  building  in  America.  On  account  of  its  size 
Dr.  Franklin's  fiineral  services  were  held  in  it,  as  were  also  the 
memorial  seT\'ices  for  Washington,  Philadelphia  at  the  time 
of  his  death  being  the  national  capital.  The  early  identifica- 
tion of  Willbm  Pepper's  ancestors  with  this  church,  and  its 
association  with  the  name  of  Franklin,  possess  more  than  a 
passing  interest  because  of  the  maniagc  of  William  Peppei 
with  a  descendant  of  Dr.  Franklin. 

George  Pepper.  Willbm's  grandfether,  was  entered  in  the 
counting-house  of  Willing  &  Francis,  eminent  mercharrts 
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of  PhiLitlelphia,  where  he  acquired  the  sound  business  habits 
which  dbtinguished  him  through  life.  No  other  citizen  of 
Philadelphia  in  his  time,  with  the  exception  of  Stephen 
Girard,  equalled  George  Pepper  in  business  sagacity.  Long 
before  he  rcnchcd  middle  I  ife  he  was  orte  of  the  wealthiest 
men  of  the  city.  At  his  death,  in  1846.'  he  created  a  trust 
estate  under  the  advice  of  Horace  Binney,  and  the  great 
Philadelphia  lawyer  received  ten  thousand  dolbrs  for  draw- 
itig  his  will :  probably  the  largest  fee  ever  paid  him  for  such 
a  service.  A  portrait  of  the  grandJiirher.  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
two,  by  St.  Memin,  strikingly  resembles  one  of  the  £imiliar 
portraitu  ot  Robert  Bums.  The  large  estate  which  George 
Pepper  left  has  been  a  source  of  many  benefactions  to  the 
city  of  Philadelphia.  Seveial  million  dollars  derived  from  it 
have  been  de\'Otcd,  by  gift  and  bequest,  to  public  uses,  of 
which  the  best  known  are  the  city  ho^ttals,  the  free  public 
library,  and  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  No  other 
estate  accumulated  in  Phibdelphia  during  the  first  half  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  excepting  that  of  Stephen  Girard. 
has  contributed  so  generously  to  science  and  education.* 
William  Pepper's  mother,  Sarah  Piatt,  was  descended  irom 

'Jinuary  6,  1846;  see  M»rth  American^  Jnnuary  8,  1846.  He 
wu  married  May  ij,  1802,  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Hclniuth,  rccior 
of  Zion  and  St.  Michael,  to  Mary  Catherine  Scckcl  (June  7,  1780 
—June  21,  1 861},  daughter  of  John  Uavtd  Scckel  (January  29, 
1749 — November  16,  1815),  and  Mary  M.  (maiden  name  un- 
known, Novemlier  28,  1760 — November  30,  1809),  of  Phila- 
delphia. 

'  These  bencfacttons  were  made  by  George  Pepper,  son  of  ihc 
above  (June  it,  1808-May  2,  1890),  whose  ponrait  hangs  in  ihc 
RiltenhouK  Club,  and  by  William  Pepper,  the  subject  of  thic 
biography. 
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an  old  Quaktr  £imtly  of  Ntw  Jer5«>-.  The  £uhcr's  delicate 
health  and  exacting  and  extensive  practice  relegated  the  train* 
ing  of  the  children  almost  wholly  lo  the  mother's  hand,  and 
never  was  a  mother  better  qualiticd  for  tlie  task.  The  per- 
sonal charm  which  dtsdnguisbed  ber  children  reflected  bcr 
own.  She  survived  her  husband  many  years  and  lived  to 
witness  the  vast  labor  which  her  son  accomplished  and  the 
high  honors  which  he  won.' 

■  Of  William  Pepper's  anccnn-  on  the  iniMtiad  mIc  it  ti  known 
dut  Thomu  Flxit  wu  living  la  Burllagton  Couorff  New  Jersey, 
from  lyii  to  1722,  uid  that  seven]  of  tu  cfaiMmi  were  bapbzcd 
in  St.  Muy't  Protcsunt  EpUcopal  Church  ai  Bartingion.  Ii  has 
been  [hought  (hat  he  <r»  descended  frooi  Richard  Platii  trbo  act- 
tied  in  Connecttcui  in  1638.  On  Nurctnber  1,  1739,  TlMMnas 
Piatt  nurned  Sanb  Dennis,  in  Monmouth  Coantjr,  New  Jeraey. 
He  died  in  1768,  at  the  age  of  fiTty-thrce.  Hi*  wife  sunrived  him 
(hiny-six  years.  Their  son  John  wai  horn  in  New  Hanover 
township,  Burlington  County,  near  the  hamlet  of  Platubuig.  In 
1777  he  received  a  connnisston  in  the  Delaware  regiment  of  fool 
in  the  Coniinental  establishment  umler  Colonel  Hall,  and  icrt  cd 
througbooi  ibe  Revolutionary  War.  He  was  one  of  ihe  original 
members  of  the  Delaware  branch  of  the  Society  of  the  Cocinnau. 
He  was  married  at  the  Upper  Springfield  meeting-bouse  in  Bur- 
lington County  to  Alice  Stevenson,  daughter  of  William  Stevenson, 
of  Upper  Freehold  Township,  Monmouih  Coomy.  He  died  on 
his  estate,  Chatham,  near  Wilmington,  Dcbware,  September  13, 
1784.  She  died  July  4,  1806.  As  she  was  a  Friend  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Wilmington  meeting,  and  as  her  death  appears  upon 
their  records,  it  is  supposed  that  she  was  buried  in  their  bunal 
ground  ai  Wilmington.  Their  son,  William  Piatt,  born  in  1790, 
named  Maria  Taylor  March  27,  1816.  Their  second  daugbtee 
and  third  child,  Sarah  Piatt,  married  William  Pepper  June  9,  184a 
She  died  March  22,  1895. 
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In  a  sketch  written  in  his  twenty-fifth  year  William  Pepper 
gives  some  account  of  his  cJiiUhood  and  early  youth  :^ 

"  I  do  not  ihink  1  wm  at  all  i  precocious  child.  1  remember 
first  going  to  school  when  nearly  seven  years  old,  ignorant  of  the 
very  ieticfs  of  the  nlphabec.  Before  thli  time,  however,  1  had 
amused  myself  much  with  the  elementary  operations  of  ariihmeiiCf 
especially  performed  in  a  mental  way,  and  throughout  life  I  have 
retained  the  umc  lastc  for  numencal  relations.  My  childhood  was 
a  most  haj>py  one ;  blest  with  a  most  kind  and  loving,  though  judi- 
cious father,  who,  even  when  overwhelmed  by  the  anxious  cares 
of  his  profession,  had  always  a  fond  sympathy  with  our  childish 
pleasures)  with  a  mother  whose  verv'  presence  and  still  more 
tender  smile  and  sweet,  soft  voice  were  the  fruits  and  proofs  of 
most  entire  and  constant  unsclRshness;  yet  not  weak  or  un- 
dignified J  most  tender,  yet  not  foolishly  indulgent  mother  love  I 
have  ever  seen.  A  brother  whose  friendship  and  love  have  been  a 
life-long  joy  and  stay ; '  sisters  whose  sympathy  and  affections  made 
home  always  a  welcome  place  to  me. 

"  The  winter  months  we  passed  in  the  cttyt  but  when  eariy 
summer  came  our  father,  with  self-denying  wisdom,  would  secure 
some  healthful  quiet  country  retreat  where  the  burning  dc^-days 
were  {Missed,  while  he  stayed  in  the  city  at  his  post,  daily  battling 
with  disease.*  When  about  ten  years  old  1  went  to  Mr.  Keith's 
school  and  remained  there,  studying  spasmodically  and  rather  lan- 
guidly^  for  four  yean.     Mr.  Keith,  who  was  without  a  profound 


'Occcmbcr  i,  1867.     Pepper  MSS. 

'This  was  his  brother  George  Pepper,  born  April  1,1841; 
died  September  14,  1872. 

'The  elder  Pepper's  father,  during  the  summer  months,  lived  at 
hit  country  scat.  Fairy  Hill,  a  place  of  great  beauty,  on  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  Schuylkill.  The  site  is  now  occupied  by  Laurel  Hill 
Cemetery.  Fairy  Hill  was  given  up  by  the  elder  Pepper  because 
he  considered  it  unhcalihful. 
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kn<>wlciige  of  the  ctusict,  or^  I  Tnr,  »  very  comprrhcnsivc  idea  of 
the  object  to  be  secured  by  their  ttud^i  most  religiousl)'  drilled  ut 
ill  the  rudimcniK  of  l^tiii  and  Greek,  year  after  year,  to  the  almost 
cnlire  exclusion  of  HiMury,  Geography,  and  English,  and  entirely 
ignored  the  claims  of  Natural  Philosophy.  Hit  discipline  was  not 
at  all  strict. 

"  I  left  with  an  ilUdisctplined,  ill-stored  mind  t  with  a  certain 
fluency  in  expression  and  composition;  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  l^atin  and  Greek  grammar;  a  fair  mastery  of  Cxar, — l^iri 
Rtmar, — some  simple  Greek  readers,  and  the  first  three  books  of 
Homer.  The  next  year  I  was  sent  to  Dr.  Faires's  school,  no*  so 
much  with  the  view  of  preparing  for  college  as  of  awaiting  my 
fifteenth  birthday-  This  year,  therefore,  was  almost  wasted.  I 
was  impatient  at  the  delay  and  received  no  encouragemcni  lo  under- 
take any  studies  additional  to  the  school  tasks  with  which  I  was 
piartly  familiar.  Soon  after  my  fifteenth  birthday,  in  September, 
1858,  1  entered  the  Freshman  class  at  the  University  of  FennsyU 
vania.  The  course  of  study  then  coiutsled  of  the  Classtct,  under 
Allen  and  Jackson  i  Mathematics,  under  Kendall  ^  Logic,  Rhetoric, 
and  English  Literature,  under  Coppcc-.  Moral  Philosophy  and 
Political  Economy,  under  Goodwin;  Chemistry,  Astronomy,  and 
Natural  Science,  under  Frazer,  At  this  time  the  discipline  was 
lax,  the  prevailing  habits  uf  study  very  poor,  and  the  students  so 
young  ihst  most  of  them  were  incapable  of  appreciating  the  in- 
estimable advantage  they  were  daily  neglecting.  Once  or  twice 
during  the  course  I  secured  the  fint  honor,  but  finally  graduated 
second  in  the  class  of  about  twenty-live  and  delivered  a  verbose 
valedictory  to  a  large  audience." 


William  Pepper  was  a  bright,  merry,  healthy  child  of  a 
lovable  disposition  and  docile.  He  was  well  developed  at)d 
rather  large  for  his  years.  His  head  was  large  and  well  set ; 
the  neck  cxterxlcd  as  if  in  eagerness,  and  the  head  carried 
forward,  a  distinguishing  feature  in  earlier  as  well  as  in  later 
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but  it  did  not  prepare  especially  for  the  Univtrsitj.  Indeed, 
few  of  its  students  ever  entered  college. 

William  Pepper's  first  class  hour,  so  it  happened,  was  with 
the  Professor  of  Greek,  the  learned  George  Allen,  wliose 
earnest  words  of  advice  to  the  boys  that  morning  were  long 
remembered.  Speaking  of  the  daily  chapel  hour,  he  told  the 
class  that  tlic  University  had  no  desire  to  control  the  religious 
sentiments  of  its  students,  but  tliat  it  insisted  upon  their 
being  gentlemen.  As  from  its  foundation  it  had  observed 
brief  thily  religious  services,  in  which  some,  at  leas^  were 
interested,  it  would  exact  from  alt  students  the  courtesy  due 
the  occasion.  He  impressed  upon  them  that  each  professor's 
lecture-roont  had  tlic  sanctity  of  a  drawing-room  at  home, 
artd  that  nothing  could  be  tolerated  in  the  one  which  would 
be  Improper  in  tlie  other. 

The  address  made  a  strong  impression  on  the  boys,  chiefly 
because  of  Professor  Allen's  manner  and  tlie  atmosphere  of 
character  which  surrounded  him.  That  speeches  of  this  kiitd 
to  freshmen  are  seldom  heard  in  our  day  is  due  not  so  much 
to  their  inappropriateness,  for  freshmen  are  freshmen  still,  but 
because  the  boys  in  the  entering  classes  are  now,  on  an  aver- 
age, four  years  older  than  in  Pepper's  time,  and  the  introduc- 
tion and  encouragement  of  college  athletics  have  quite  re- 
moved the  cause  of  that  disorder  in  class-rooms  and  buildings 
and  on  the  campus  which  for  untold  years  disgraced  college 
life.  The  professors  in  the  Department  of  Arts  at  this  time 
were  Vethake,  Fra-zcr,  Allen,  Coppce,  Kendall,  and  Jackson. 
There  were  professors  only  in  the  regular  course,  but  several 
private  teachers,  who  were  endorsed  by  the  University,  gave 
special  instruction  in  the  modem  languages  at  a  separate 
cha^.    The  regular  annual  fee  for  the  college  course,  which 

was  divided  into  two  academic  terms,  was  sixty  dollars. 
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The  institution  which  Pepper  entered  in  1858  dificred 
greatly  from  that  which  h<r  raised  and  expndnl  into  a  Kal 
university  during  the  last  fifteen  years  of  his  life.  The  cata- 
logue, a  pnmphlct  of  some  forty-four  pages,  shows  that  the 
school  was  not  above  the  rank  of  inany  high  schools  arul 
seminaries  of  our  rime.  During  his  Freshman  year  he  studied 
Xcnophon  (Hellenics);  Greek  Epigrams;  Herodotus;  Ar- 
nold's Greek  Prose;  Selections  irom  Livy,  from  Horace 
(Satires  and  Epistles),  and  from  Cicero  (the  Epistles);  Rhet- 
oric ;  Weber's  Outlines  of  Historj' :  Algebra ;  Geometry 
(I^rndrc),  and  Composition  and  Declamation.  The  librar)', 
according  to  the  catalt^c,  was  **opcn  daily  not  less  than 
two  hours,"  and  was  in  charge  of  the  Professor  of  Belles 
Letcres  and  English  Language,  the  distinguished  Henry 
Coppee-  At  the  end  of  the  year  Pepper  stood  second  in 
bis  class. 

The  total  enrolment  in  the  University  in  1858  was  seven 
hundred  and  seventy-six,  which  increased  to  eight  hundred 
and  cightj'-nirvc  in  the  following  year.  TTie  Sophomore  clan 
numbered  thirty-four.  Its  course  of  study  was  Thucydides 
(Sicilian  Expedition):  Euripides  (Medea);  DemosthetKS 
(Philippics);  Selections  ftum  Tacitus;  the  De  Senectute  or 
De  Officiis  of  Cicero;  Selections  from  the  Odes  of  Horace: 
Arnold's  Latin  Prose;  Coppcc's  Rhetoric  and  Logic;  Plane 
and  Spherical  Geometry  (Lcgendrc).  with  applicarions  to  sur- 
veying, navigauon,  and  lectures  on  the  Elements  of  Mechanics 
and  Chemistry,    Pepper  attained  the  6rst  rank  in  tlie  class. 

During  his  Junior  year  the  UniverMty  enrolled  eight  hun- 
dred and  twenty-six  students,  of  whom  thirty  were  in  his 
class.  John  Welsh,  a  man  greatly  distinguished  in  the 
history  of  Philadelphia,  became  one  of  the  Trustees  about  this 
tiiiK.    Daniel  R.  Goodwin,  D.I>,  was  chosen  Provost,  and 
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Dr.  William  Pepper  was  elected  Professor  ol"  the  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Medicine.  The  Juniors  studied  Intellectual 
Philosophy  (Hamilton's  Rdd),  witli  Professor  Vethake; 
Natural  Theol<^  and  Moral  Philosophy  (WhcwcllK  with 
the  Provost;  the  gerKral  doctrine  of  Equilibrium  and  Matter, 
of  Solids  and  Liquids,  Machincr}-,  Heat,  Steam  Ei\g\nc 
Sound,  and  Chemistry  (experimental  lectures),  with  Profes- 
sors Kendall  and  R<^rs:  Euripidrs  (Medea),  Demosttienes 
(Philippics),  and  Tlieocritus,  with  Professor  Allen;  Juvenal 
(Selections),  Cicero  (De  Finibus  or  Tusculan  DisputatiMis), 
Plautus,  or  Terence,  with  Professor  Jackson;  Analytical 
Geometry,  Conic  Sections,  Differential  Calculus,  and  Analyt- 
ical Mechanics,  with  Professors  Church  and  Kendall.  They^ 
heard  lectures  on  Modem  History,  wrote  compositions,  and 
^ke  declamations.  At  the  end  of  the  year  Pepper  had  the 
distinction  of  standing  highest  in  his  class. 

The  session  of  1861  opened  amidst  the  disturbing  events 
of  the  Civil  War.  Xlany  of  Pepper's  assodates  in  the 
Junior  class  entered  the  army,  some  that  of  the  United 
States,  others  that  of  the  Confederacy.  The  Senior  class 
numbered  only  twenty-five.  It  continued  the  study  of  Moral 
Philosophy  and  took  up  Butler's  Analogy,  Bowen's  Political 
Economy;  read  some  of  the  Dialogues  of  Plato,  (Edipus 
Tyrannus,  the  Art  of  Poetry,  and  began  the  Integral  Calculus. 
There  were  lectures  on  Astronomy,  Light,  Electricity  and 
Magnetism,  Physical  Geography,  English  Literature,  Interna- 
tional Law,  Gcrwral  History,  and  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  Some  of  the  class,  and  he  among  them. 
began  French,  a  language  which  in  later  life  he  spnkc  fluently 
and  liabitually  with  his  children.  Alt  students  were  required 
to  write  "original  pieces"  and  to  deliver  declamations.  On 
Commencement    Day,    in    July.    1862,    William    P 
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stood  secoixl  in  rank  in  his  class  and  was  graduated  with 
distinction. 

One  o(  his  classmates  *  recalls  a  conversation  whh  him  on 
the  College  campus  about  this  time.  They  were  talking  of 
the  Univcr&ity,  its  limitations  and  its  possibilities,  when  Pepper 
remarked,  "This  can  never  be  a  real  university  until  it  has  a 
Chancellor  as  its  actual  head,"  an  observation  of  more  than 
passing  interest  in  tlie  light  of  its  prophetic  character.  The 
institution  never  assumed  the  proportions  of  a  University 
until  William  Pepper  became  its  head,  stipulating  as  one 
of  the  conditions  of  his  accepting  the  Provostship  that  the 
statutes  should  be  so  changed  as  to  make  the  Provost  a 
rr>cmbeT.  and  ex-officio  President,  of  each  Faculty.  The  ^llow* 
student  to  whom  he  spoke  became  his  official  assistant  in  the 
administration  which  so  fully  developed  the  Univers-ity  idea. 

Pepper's  valedictory  arxi  two  other  orations,  one  delivered 
while  a  Junior,  the  other  while  a  Senior,  are  preserved.  The 
first,  on  "The  Choice  of  a  Profession,"  is  wrinen  with 
greater  precision  and  care  than  is  customary  among  Juniors. 
Professor  Coppce's  corrections  arc  few  and  for  the  most  part 
verbal.  The  Senior  oration  on  "Symbolism"  abounds  in 
poetic  quotations  and  figures  of  speech.  It  is  somewhat 
fiistidiously  written,  and  tts  sheets  are  fastened  together  with  a 
£lded  blue  silk  ribbon.  Both  in  thought  and  style  it  shows 
advance  over  the  earlier  attempt.  Bui  neither  of  these  boyish 
efibrts  gives  any  hint  of  the  man  other  than  by  accuracy  of 
detail,  nearness  of  script,  and  an  orderly  anangement  of 
paragraphs. 

T\k  "verbose"  valedictory,  spoken  on  July  3.  1862.  was 
the  traditional  polite  ferewell  to  the  audience,  to  the  Trustees 


'  Rev.  Jesse  Y.  Burk,  Sccrcuiy  of  the  Board  of  Tnistees,  1 888-. 
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he  College,  and  to  the  graduating  class,  a  piece ' 
which  Pepper  could  do  very  well.  At  tlie  age  when  most 
boys  are  awkward  atxl  easily  embarrassed,  he  had  elegant 
manners  and  almost  complete  selt^ontrol.  Those  who  re- 
member the  occasion  recall  the  grace  with  which  he  delivered 
the  valedictory,  and  its  happy  effect.  It  was  full  of  those  airy 
nothings  of  which  valedictories  are  composed  and  neatly  met 
the  requirements  of  the  hour.  The  Senior  oration,  on  "Sym- 
bolism," was  delivered  on  the  occasion  of  the  annual  Senior 
(ieclamations,  in  the  College  Hall,  December  2'^  l86l,and 
the  occasion  was  memorable  as  the  la&t  of  its  kind.  The 
custom  liad  been  observed  for  many  years,  but  at  last,  having 
become  an  o[>]X}Ttunity  for  much  disorder  among  the  students, 
the  Faculty  decided  to  discontinue  it.  It  is  presimiable  that 
Pepper's  orations  in  matter  and  style  were  not  above  the 
average  prepared  by  others  in  the  class.  They  are  of  the  kind 
that  are  heard  at  high-school  exhibitions. 

On  the  third  floor  of  the  College  building  rooms  were 
assigned  to  the  two  literary  societies — the  Philomathcan,  in- 
stituted in  1813,  and  the  Zclosophic,  organized  in  1829. 
Each  had  an  ample  meeting-room  and  adjacent  quarters  for 
its  library.  Because  of  the  strong  rivalry  between  the  socie- 
ties, the  College  authorities  required  them  to  hold  their  meet- 
ings on  different  nights,  in  order  to  lessen  the  probability  of 
collisions.  Pepper  was  a  member  of  the  Philomathean,*  and, 
though  not  especially  active  in  its  affiiirs,  bore  his  full  share  of 
its  literary  assignments  and  was  for  a  time  its  moderator.  In 
its  exercises  he  exhibited  many  of  the  qualities  as  speaker  and 
debater  which  were  conspicuous  in  his  later  lifi;.    He  was 
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cool,  collected,  and  couneous;  his  voice  was  musical  and  his 
manner  pleasing.  One  act  of  disorder  is  remembered.  He 
was  partuepi  erimims  in  a  destructive  raid  upon  iJie  Zelo- 
sophic  rooms  on  a  riotous  night  in  1859,  whereof  record  can 
be  found  in  the  tK)oks  of  either  society.  But  the  records 
ought  also  to  show  that  he  was  one  of  those  who  promptly 
voted  an  ample  a[>ology  to  Zcto,  and  helped  to  make  fiilt 
pa)'incnt  of  its  bill  of  damages  when  the  excitement  was  over. 

He  entered  the  Medical  Depanment  in  1862,  at  which 
time  it  had  three  hundred  and  nineteen  of  the  six  hundred 
and  forty-two  students  in  (he  University,  and  had  seven  of 
its  twenty-eight  Professors.  Among  these  were  his  fiithcr. 
who  held  the  chair  of  Theory  and  Practice  and  of  Clinical 
Medicine,  atKl  Joseph  Leidy,  Professor  of  Anatomy.  The 
attendance  had  greatly  fallen  off  on  account  of  the  war.  for 
upward  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  boys,  who  otherwise  would 
have  been  in  the  University,  were  with  the  armies  in  the  field. 
He  heart!  lectures  on  the  Institutes  of  Medicine,  from  Samuel 
Jackson ;  on  Obstetrics  af»d  the  Diseases  of  \N'omen  and  Chil- 
dren, from  Hugh  I..  Hodge ;  on  Materia  Mcdica  ar>d  Phar* 
macy,  from  Joseph  Carson ;  on  Chemistry,  from  Robcn  E. 
Refers;  on  Surger)*,  from  Henry  H.  Smith;  on  Theory  .ir>d 
Practice,  from  his  fether ;  and  on  Atmtomy,  from  Leidy.  In 
hts  second  year  (1863-1864)  the  Universit)'  attendance  had 
increased  forty,  and  the  Medical  Department  alone  then 
represented  twenty-eight  States  and  countries.  Francis  G. 
Smith  lectured  on  the  Institutes  of  Medicine,  R.  A.  F.  Pen- 
rose on  Obstetrics,  and  D.  Hayes  Agnew  was  Demonstrator 
of  Anatomy. 

The  attendance  continued  to  increase  during  Pepper's 
Senior  year,  and  aggregated  four  hundred  and  twent)'-five 
students  in  Uie  Department  of  Medicine.     Professor  Pepper's 
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&iUng  health  forbade  his  giving  lectures.  Alfred  Stills  was 
appointed  temporarily  in  his  place,  and  soon  after  Professor 
Pepper's  deatli  was  elected  to  fill  his  chair.  I'he  clioice  was 
in  every  way  a  happy  one  for  William  Pepper.  No  firmer 
ftiend  could  have  succeeded  to  the  chair,  and  the  friertdshtp 
continued  through  life.  On  March  12, 1864,  it  being  iheone 
hundred  and  fifteenth  session  of  the  Medical  .School,  William 
Pepper  was  graduated  Doctor  of  Medicine.' 

His  first  care  was  for  his  fether,  who  was  now  rapidly  fail- 
ing. All  through  the  summer  the  young  ph}'sician  was  with 
his  parent,  who  died  in  his  anns,  October  i  j,  1864. 

%\''ilh  (lie  son's  entrance  upon  the  practice  of  medicine 
closed  an  important  chapter  of  his  life — the  period  of  prepara- 
tion. By  inheritance  he  came  to  notable  Of^xntunities,  aitd 
he  neglected  none  of  them.  He  was  more  of  a  student 
during  his  medical  course  than  he  had  been  in  coU^e.  As 
he  grew  older  he  aw.ikened  to  some  recognition  of  his  powers. 
and  undoubtedly  liis  father's  death,  entailing  upon  him,  as  it 
did,  new  rcspon^hllilics.  awoke  his  ambition.  The  modest 
coll^  course  whtcli  he  liad  pursued,  modest  as  compared 
with  the  multifarious  offerings  In  university  courses  at  the 
present  time,  contained  the  essentials  of  sound  learning.  It 
comprised  the  foundation  which  still  lies  at  the  base  of  liigher 
education.  At  die  age  of  twenty-one  William  Pepper  feced 
the  world  with  no  extraordinary  technical  equipmenL  It  was 
the  roan  himself  that  was  to  dcterniine  his  future.  Broad  and 
notable  as  it  was  destined  to  be,  there  was  little,  outside  of  the 
qualities  of  tlie  man,  which  hinted  at  the  future.  What 
these  qualities  were,  how  they  were  to  strengthen  and 
develop,  and  to  what  consequences  they  led,  form  the  sulv 


'  His  them  w»  eniiiW  "  Movement  of  the  Irii."    Pepper  MSS. 
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j«ct  of  the  story  of  his  life.  It  became  so  varied,  so  in- 
tense, so  cosmopolitan,  so  beneficent  to  the  community  in 
which  he  w-os  bom.  that  it  can  best  be  told  by  narrating, 
6r&t,  his  career  as  a  professional  man;  secondly,  as  an  edu- 
cator, and,  thirdly,  as  the  citizen  actively  engaged  in  pro- 
mocng  the  public  welfare. 

In  narrating  this  career,  much  will  be  said  of  honors  and 
of  offices,  but  the  chief  tliemc  a  of  services  rendered.  Sel- 
dom is  it  vouchsafed  to  any  man  to  accomplish  so  much  as 
William  Pcppet  accomplished :  and  he  died  yet  young  in 
years.  He  was  the  contemporary  of  many  distinguished 
physicians,  surgeons,  and  men  of  science  in  his  native  city, 
2nd  with  these  a  notable  company  of  men  of  affairs.  Yet 
among  them  all  he  moved  to  a  unique  £ime.  In  any 
country,  in  any  age  the  civilization  of  which  made  a  great 
career  poswble,  he  would  have  done  incomparable  service 
and  would  have  won  renown.  His  activity  leaped  the  con- 
fines of  his  chosen  profession,  yet  he  W3is /aale  prvueps  in  his 
profession.  His  love  of  exalted  service  had  a  touch  of  the 
sublime.  "Here  stars,  here  woods,  here  hills,  here  animals, 
here  men  abound,  and  the  vast  tendencies  concut  of  a  new 
order.  If  only  the  men  arc  employed  in  conspiring  with  the 
designs  of  the  Spirit  who  led  us  hither,  and  is  leading  us  still, 
we  shall  quickly  enough  advance  out  of  all  hearing  of  others' 
censures,  out  of  all  regrets  of  out  own.  into  a  new  and  more 
excellent  social  state  than  history  has  recorded." 
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^^  1863-1874 

IN  March,  1863.  nearly  a  year  before  William  Pepper 
was  graduated  in  medicine,  he  received  a  letter  ftom 
his  friend  Dr.  Edward  Rhoads,  of  the  class  of  '62, 
informing  him  of  a  vacancy  soon  to  occur  in  the  office  of 
apothecary  to  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  and  that  he  had 
mentioned  hini  as  a  substitute  during  the  vacation  of  the 
intcndant.  Dr.  John  Conrad.  Rhoads  had  Blled  the  post 
during  the  summer  of  1 86z,  and  had  found  its  duties  pleasant 
andvaluable.  "After  examining  the  salient  points  of  Panish's 
Practical  Pharmacy  and  manipulating  in  the  laboratory  twice 
a  week  for  two  or  three  months  last  spring,"  wrote  Khoads, 
"I  found  no  difficulty  in  discharging  the  duties  required, arid 
you  would  find  less  ttian  myself/'^  This  appears  to  be  the 
first  "call"  which  William  Pepper  received.  He  responded 
to  it  with  alacrity,  and  sen'ed  in  the  temporary  appointment 
with  sucli  success  that  in  the  following  year,  soon  after  his 
graduation,  he  was  chosen  one  of  the  physicians  to  the 
Dbpcnsary.* 

This  was  the  beginning  of  a  long  list  of  official  appoint- 
ments which  he  received  during  his  distinguished  career  as 
a  physician.      It  was  followed    by  his  election  as  resident 


'  Edward  Rhoad*  to  Williaiin  Pepper,  Jr.,  March  16,  1863. 
'Caspar  Wistar  to  William  Pepper,  May  15,  1864. 
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physician  to  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,*  the  duties  of  which 
office  he  performed  so  acceptably  that  at  the  expiration  of 
his  term  the  managers  formally  extended  to  him  "  the  prac- 
tice of  the  HoMse  and  the  use  of  the  Library." ' 

The  Faculty  of  the  Department  of  Arts  in  the  Univcntty 
appointed  him  to  deliver  the  master's  oration  at  Commence- 
ment in  1865.  and  conveyed  the  announcement,  through 
its  Secretary,  the  eminent  Professor  Allen.'  The  invitation 
greatly  pleased  Dr.  Pepper,  as  nuy  be  ^thcred  from  a  mar- 
ginal note  in  his  own  hand  on  Professor  Allen's  letter :  "  1 
had  t)'phus  at  this  tin>c,  and  coul<i  not  give  it ;  it  was  a  great 
disappointment,  for  I  felt  it  a  fine  chance."  This  is  a  Utile 
glimpse  into  the  character  of  the  man.  In  March.  1866,  the 
managers  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  appointed  him  pathol- 
ogist, and  in  January  following  assigned  him  a  room  in  the 
Picture  House,  on  Spruce  Street,  in  which  to  deliver  a  course 
of  lectures  on  pathological  anatomy. 

In  the  same  year  he  was  elected  physician  to  the  Uncoln 
Institution.'  About  the  same  time  the  Board  of  Guardians 
of  the  Poor  elected  him  visiting  physician  to  the  Philadelphia 
Hospital  (Blocklcy),*  an  appointment  which  called  forth  a 
letter  of  congratulation  from  one  of  the  most  eminent  physi- 
cians in  the  city.*  Later  he  was  elected  curator  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Hospital  in  place  of  Dr.  D.  Hayes  Agnew,  resigned.' 

*  Wistar  MnrriR,  Secretary  Pennsylvania  Hoipiial,  to  Dr.  William 
Pepper,  Jr.,  March  27,  1865. 

*Wisur  Murris,  Secretary,  to  Dr.  Pepper,  9th  month,  14,  1866. 

•MS.  Iciicr,  .May  9,  1865. 

'May  9,  Idem. 

*MS.  Idtcr  from  Charles  T.  Miller,  Secretary,  May  14,  1867. 

*MS.  letter  from  Albert  H.  Smith,  May  14,  1867. 

'MS.  tetter  Trom  C.  T.  Miller,  Secretary,  October  21,  1867.' 
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There  seems  to  have  been  a  prolonged  contest  for  the  ap- 
pointment, which  was  considered  one  of  the  moM  desirable  of 
its  Lind  in  the  city,  as  it  opened  up  a  wide  6cld  of  eUnical 
study.'  While  curator  he  prepared  a  descriptive  catalogue  of 
the  pathological  specimens  in  the  museum  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Hospital,  a  closely  printed  octavo  of  1 38  pages,  based 
on  an  earlier  catalogue  by  Dr.  Thomas  G.  Morton.  In 
April,  1868.  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians of  PhiL-idclphia.'  These  minor  hut,  for  a  young  phy- 
sician, highly  honorable  appointments  show  in  what  esteem 
he  was  held  and  to  what  extent  his  abilities  had  won  the 
confidence  ot  the  public. 

His  next  appointment,  when  we  consider  its  ultimate  re- 
sults, was  more  important.  In  June,  1868.  Dr.  Rogers,  the 
Dean  of  the  Medical  Department  of  the  University,  wrote  him 
that  the  Faculty,  desiring  to  carry  out  their  plan  of  a  course 
of  instruction  to  be  given  during  September  and  October  for 
the  benefit  of  students  of  medicine  who  might  then  be  in  the 
city,  had  sclcctetl  him  as  the  lecturer  on  Morbid  Anatomy  at 
a  compensation  of  one  hundred  dollars.'  He  accepted  the 
appointment  and  entered  on  the  duties  of  medical  instructor 
in  the  University,  which,  as  time  proved,  were  to  conrinue 
without  Interruption  just  thirty  years.  The  subject  ot  ^'Io^bid 
Anatomy  attiacted  liim,  arid  his  lectures  greatly  pleased  the 
Faculty,  who,  at  their  concluaon,  sent  him  some  compli- 
mentary resolutions.* 

'  MS.  letter  of  congnculation,  John  Ashhurgi,  Jr.,  M.D.,  Miy 
14,  1867. 

•MS.  notice,  John  H.  Packard,  Secretary,  College  Chamber, 
April  t,  tits. 

'MS.  letter  from  Dr.  R.  E.  Rogers,  June  16.  t868. 

'MS.  letter  from  Dr.  Rogers,  February  2,  1869. 
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The  success  of  the  course  and  Dr.  Pepper's  2eal  to  be  busy 
led  him  to  offer  another  course  in  Pathological  Arutomy, 
which  the  Faculty  gladly  accepted,  and  which  he  gave  in  the 
spring  of  1869,  but  his  offer  was  accepted  on  condition  that 
he  would  become  curator  for  the  time  being  of  the  patho* 
logical  collection  made  by  Dr.  Homer  and  Dr.  Caspar  Wistar 
in  tlic  latter  pan  of  tlie  eigliteentli  and  the  early  part  of  the 
nineteenth  centuries.  Dr.  Pepper  received  no  compensation 
for  his  services  and  gave  up  the  lectures  in  1870.  The 
Wistar  and  Homer  collection  became  the  nucleus  of  the 
magnificent  museum  founded  twenty-five  years  later  by  Gen- 
eral Isaac  J.  Wistar.  who  was  largely  influenced  in  liis  plans 
by  Dr.  Pc[)pcr.'  About  the  time  he  gave  up  the  patholog- 
ical lectures  at  the  Univer&it)'  he  was  appointed  curator  to 
rbf  Philadelphia  Hospital,  at  a  salary  of  three  hundred  a 
year.*  and  shortlj'  afterward  was  chosen  one  of  tlic  attending 
phyacians  of  the  Children's  Hos|)ital,^  lecturer  on  medical 
subjects  at  the  Mission  House,  and  a  life  iiKmber  of  the 
Societ)'  of  the  Lincoln  Institution.*  One  of  his  colleagues 
at  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  in  i8f»6-68,  remarlcing  on  Dr. 
Pepper's  characteristics  during  these  early  years,  recalls  "  his 
cheerful,  hopeful  disposition,  his  enthusiasm  and  his  alertness," 
and  particularly  his  "bounding  up  and  down  stairs,  two  and 
three  steps  at  a  time,  to  and  from  his  clinics."* 

'  See  account  of  ihc  \Visur  Institute,  /»/(. 

'MS.  kttcr  from  C.  T.  Miller,  Secretary,  November  23,  1869; 
appointment  from  Januarj-  1,  1870. 

'  MS.  letter  from  Dr.  F.  W.  Lewis,  Secretaij-,  March  +,  1870. 

^January  15,  i86q. 

'Memoir  of  the  late  William  Pepper,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  by  James 
Tyson.  Read  before  the  College  of  Physicians  of  Philadelphia, 
April  3,  1901. 
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He  had  now  been  ^x  years  a  practising  phy»ctan,  and  had 
acquired  much  clinical  experience  in  his  varied  hospital  prac- 
tice. He  hnd  no  predilection  for  surgery,  and  he  was  fiiUy 
conscious  of  his  inborn  powers  in  diagnosis  and  the  treatment 
of  the  sick.  He  was  gratified,  therefore,  in  April,  1870.  to 
receive  from  the  Dean  of  the  Medical  Faculty  of  the  Uni- 
versity notice  of  his  appointment  as  lecturer  on  Clinical 
Medicine,'  at  four  hundred  per  annum,  the  appointment  to 
be  from  year  to  year  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Faculty.  His  ap- 
pointment to  the  lectureship  in  Clinical  Medicine  called  forth 
the  following  letter  from  hts  friend,  the  eminent  Dr.  Gross: 

"The  announccmcni  of  your  elcccion  to  the  chair  of  Clinical 
Medicine  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  has  juM  met  my  eye. 
Allow  me  to  congratulate  you,  with  all  my  heart  and  ioul,  upon  an 
event  in  Philadelphia  progress  alike  honorable  to  yourself  and  worthy 
of  the  great  m»lhcr  of  American  medical  schools.  If  you  were  my 
own  wn  I  could  hardly  be  more  reJMced  than  I  am  at  the  occur- 
rence. You  have  before  you  an  empire  of  fame,  and  no  higher 
compliment  wat  ever  bestowed  upon  so  young  a  physician  on  thic 
continent.  That  you  may  live  long  to  enjoy  your  position  ai  a 
teacher  in  a  great  school,  and  to  advance  the  intercstx  of  medical 
science  and  of  medical  education  is,  my  dear  Doctor,  the  sirtccre 
and  ardent  wish  of  your  friend." ' 

A  few  months  later  he  received  from  the  disHnguishcd 
J.  P.  Leslie,  then  Secretary  of  the  American  Philosophical 
Society,  notice  of  his  election  as  a  member.' 


*  MS.  letter  from  Alfred  Scille',  J.  Carson,  Francis  G.  Smith,  Jr., 
April  19,  1870.  MS.  letter  from  R.  E.  Rogers,  Dean,  April  15, 
1870. 

» MS.  letter  from  S.  D.  Gross,  April  28, 1 870. 

■July  15,  1870. 
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In  Fcbniar)',  1870,  he  became  a  member  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Alumni  Association  of  the  University. 
About  this  time  he  and  his  friends  were  discussing  the 
founding  of  a  new  medical  journal,  and  he  was  placed  on  the 
executive  committee  to  consider  tlie  matter.  In  March  he 
resigned  from  the  Lincoln  Institution  and  also  from  the 
Union  Home,  or  Mission,  in  which  he  had  been  giving 
gome  informal  medical  instruction.  During  the  summer  the 
medical  journal  liad  been  started  and  Ur.  Khoads  had  been 
chosen  Its  editor,  but  owing  to  Rhoada's  illness  Dr.  Pejiper 
assumed  its  editorship  in  the  middle  of  August.  On  the  first  of 
October  he  resigned  the  position  of  pathologist  and  curator  to 
the  Pennsylvania  Hospital.  On  the  fifteenth  he  was  elected 
Vice-President  of  the  Philadelphia  Patliological  Society,  and 
three  years  later  its  Prc»dent. 

In  January,  1871.  he  assisted  in  securing  the  election  of 
his  brother.  Dr.  George  Pcp[x:r,  as  physician  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Hospital,  and  he  was  instrumental  in  improving  the  ser- 
vice of  tlie  hospital  wardens.  In  February  he  was  appointed 
to  deliver  lectures  on  Physical  Diagnosis  at  the  University  in 
the  place  of  Dr.  Rlioads,  who  was  ill :  he  gave  them  in  addi- 
tion to  his  own  clinical  lectures  and  b^n  them  on  the 
twenticrh  of  March.  A  few  days  before  tliese  additional  lec- 
tures opened  he  resigned  his  position  as  editor  of  the  MtdUal 
Ttmes.  He  resigned  as  curator  to  Blocklcy  on  the  twenty- 
fiftli  of  March,  and  on  the  seventeenth  of  June  went  to  Europe, 
returning  on  the  sixth  of  September.  He  spent  the  summer 
in  viuting  the  most  ^mous  hospitals  and  acquainting  him- 

If  with  their  construction,  organization,  and  management. 

At  tJie  time  of  his  appointment  as  clinical  lecturer,  the 
subject  of  removing  the  University  to  West  Philadelphia  was 
first  agitated.     A  most  serious  obstacle  was  the  inconvenience 
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of  the  prospective  location,  as  the  hospitals  were  all  located  in 
the  eastern  and  older  part  of  the  city ;  but  that  the  removal  of 
the  institution  to  more  convenient  quarters  was  imperatively 
ncccssarj'  and  could  not  be  mucli  longer  delayed  was  now 
fiilly  recognized.  Many  of  the  Medical  Facultj' were  opposed 
to  the  change,  but  the  younger  members,  especially  those  who, 
like  Dr.  Pepper,  were  delivering  their  maiden  lectures  in  The  in- 
stitution, were  anxious  to  effect  tiie  removal.  The  old  quar- 
ters were  antiquated ;  new  ones  could  be  made  modem  in 
ever)-  rcsjxrcl:.  A  serious,  perhaps  the  most  serious,  difficulty 
in  the  way  could  be  overcome  by  the  erection  of  a  Univer- 
sity Hospital  on  the  new  site.  At  this  time  no  great  hos- 
pital in  America  was  so  affiliated  with  a  medical  school  as 
to  be  identified  with  the  school.  A  hospital  was  a  munic- 
ipal, a  county,  or  a  private  institution,  its  privil^;es  open 
freely  to  its  own  officials,  but  not  exclu«vcly  to  the  students 
of  a  particular  medical  school,  such,  for  instance,  as  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  It  was  a  departure  from  prece- 
dent for  any  one  to  advocate  the  founding  of  a  great  hospital 
primarily  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  and,  also,  of  the 
medical  students  attending  a  university. 

A  hint  of  impending  reformsandof  many  innovations  was 
given  by  Dr.  Pepper,  now  in  his  twenty-seventh  j'ear,  in  his 
address  to  the  Alumni  of  die  Univer^ty  at  their  annual 
dinner,  December  30,  1870,  in  response  to  the  toast,  "The 
Medical  Department."  He  mentioned,  with  regret,  that  the 
different  branches  of  the  University  were  still  sul^ected  to 
very  different  influences  'and  depertdent  upon  very  different 
sources  of  support.  Tlie  students  in  the  Department  of 
Arts  were  drawn  chiefly  from  Philadelphb ;  those  of  the 
Medical  Department  came  from  many  ^tes  and  countries. 
He  earnestly  advocated  the  co-operation  of  all  the  Alumni  of 
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thr  institution.  He  regretted  that  American  medical  scliools 
did  not  provide  the  opportunities  for  scientiBc  education  to 
be  found  in  the  medical  schools  of  Europe.  The  most 
serious  defect  in  our  schools  was  the  laclc  of  thorough  clin- 
ical instruction  in  the  numerous  special  branches  into 
which  the  art  of  medicine  had  already  been  separated.  The 
Faculty-  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  clearly  recog- 
nizing the  great  want,  made  the  more  serious  by  the  absence 
of  any  hospital  in  immetliate  connection  with  the  school,  had 
organized  during  1869-70  what  might  be  claimed  as  "the 
best  and  most  complete  system  of  dispensary  clinical  teaching 
in  connection  with  any  medical  school."  It  was  evident,  he 
said,  that  as  soon  as  the  college  was  removed  from  its  old 
site  at  Ninth  and  Chestnut  Streets  there  would  arise  a  ques- 
tion of  the  gravest  importance  as  to  the  future  of  the  Med- 
ical Department ;  and  this  he  said  referring  to  the  need  of  a 
hospital. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  who  iirst  proposed  this  hospital.  At 
the  medical  commencement  in  1871,  among  the  physicians 
present  were  Dr.  William  F.  Norris.  of  the  Class  of  "61, 
Dr.  Horatio  C.  Wood,  of  the  Class  of  '62.  and  Dr.  Pepper. 
The  programme  of  the  day  gives  no  hint  that  the  erection  of 
a  hospital  was  under  discussion  at  the  time  ;  but  it  b  known 
that  on  this  occawon  the  subject  was  thoughtfully  considered 
and  that  the  idea  of  establishing  the  University  Hospital 
was  bom.  By  March  1 5  a  special  committee  was  at  work. 
On  June  1 2  a  meeting  of  this  committee  of  collection,  with 
the  Honorable  Morton  McMichael  as  chairman,  was  held 
in  the  Academic  Department  of  the  University.'  Mr. 
McMichael   was,  at  the  time,  the  owner  and  editor  of 
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the  North  Amtritan.  the  oldest  daily  newspaper  in  the 
country,  and  was  a  recognized  power  in  public  affairs.  His 
influence  for  the  new  movement  was  accounted  as  an  a»* 
surancc  of  its  success.  The  committee  decided  that  the 
erection  of  a  hospital  should  be  urged  upon  the  Medical 
Faculty  and  the  Board  of  Trustees.  The  Faculty  quickly 
responded  to  the  wishes  of  the  Alumni  and  appointed  a 
committee  irom  its  own  number  to  co-operate.  A  joint 
meeting  was  held  at  which  it  was  decided  to  interest  the 
influential  citizens  of  Philadelphia  and  to  issue  an  appeal 
to  the  public  for  tunds.  The  signers  of  this  appeal  selected 
the  Hospital  finance  committee  to  carry  on  the  work. 
Saunders  Lewis  was  elected  treasurer,  William  F.  Nonis, 
M.D..  secretary,  and  Dr.  Pepper,  chairman. 

Dr.  Pepper,  at  this  time  twenty-seven  years  of  age,  took 
up  tlie  hospital  enterprise  with  enthusiasm.  First  he  wrote 
an  appeal  in  its  behalf,'  which  was  signed  by  one  hundred 
znA  nine  prominent  citizens  of  Fhibdelphia,  among  them 
its  most  eminent  physiciatu,  lawyers,  and  business  men. 
The  purpose  of  the  appeal  was  to  show  the  necessity  of  a 
hospital  under  the  direction  of  the  University  as  an  addition 
to  its  resources.  During  the  year  1870  more  than  three 
thousand  persons  had  applied  for  relief  at  the  University 
alone.  All  conceded  that  increased  hospital  accomnioda- 
tion  was  needed  in  die  city.  The  site  selected  for  the  Unt- 
versity  Hospital,  on  the  land  recently  acquired  for  the  Uni- 
versity in  West  Philadelphia,  was  particularly  fovorablc  from 
a  hygienic  stand-point,  and  possessed  the  advantage  of  being 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  lermini  of  the  great  railroads  of  the 


*  An  Appeal  in  Behalf  of  a  Hospitzl  for  the  University  oi  Penn- 
sylvania i   1871,  pp.  4. 
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State.  It  was  estimated  that  )>etwecn  i8lo  and  1870  no 
less  than  twenty  million  dollars  had  been  expended  in  Phila- 
delphia by  the  medical  students  of  the  University  alone,  so 
that  the  proposed  undertaking  was  justified  in  a  business 
way ;  by  adequately  equipping  the  University  Medical 
School  a  larger  number  of  students  would  be  in  attendance, 
and  a  greater  sum  of  money  annually  be  expended  in  the 
city.  The  Trustees  had  decided  (o  devote  sufficient  pTO]>erty 
in  West  Philadelphia  to  the  use  ot  the  building,  and  it  was 
proposed  to  equip  the  hospital  with  two  hundred  and  fifty 
beds  and  to  maintain  it  in  order  and  efficiency.  To  this 
end  an  endowment  fimd  would  be  required  of  at  least  seven 
hundred  thousand  dollars ;  a  less  amount  might  be  made 
sufBcient,  but  a  million  dollars  could  be  employed  without 
extravagance  and  with  inestimable  benefit  to  the  sick  aiKl 
wounded,  not  only  of  the  community  but  of  the  great 
manu&cturing  and  mining  districts  by  which  Philadelphia 
is  surrounded.  Therefore  the  appeal  for  the  hospital  was 
based  on  three  grounds:  first,  the  requirements  of  medical 
education ;  secondly,  the  increased  need  in  the  city  of  hos- 
pital accommodation,  and  thirdly,  the  material  advantage 
which  it  would  give  to  the  community. 

With  characteristic  thoroughness.  Dr.  Pepper  collected 
data  to  show  the  hospital  accommodation  of  the  city  as 
compared  with  that  of  New  York,  and  also  to  show  the 
relative  need  of  such  accommt>dation  as  evidenced  by  the 
population  of  tlie  two  cities  and  its  rate  of  relative  increase. 
The  result  of  his  investigation  showed  that  Philadelphia, 
with  a  population  of  seven  hundred  thousand  souls  (674,022), 
afforded  only  three  hundred  and  nine  tree  liospical  beds  to 
which  the  honest  poor  could  resort  in  time  of  sickness.  It 
was  true  there  were  fourteen  hospitals  in  the  city  offering 
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one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  thirty'two  beds,  of  which 
one  thousand  one  hundred  and  ninety-nine  were  nominally 
free,  but  against  this  number  he  contrasted  ttie  accommoda- 
tion in  New  Yoik  city  with  a  population  of  nine  hundred 
and  twenty-six  thousand  (926.341),  with  thirty  hospitals 
affording  seven  thousand  nine  hundred  and  sixty  beds,  of 
which  six  thousand  three  hundred  and  twenty-five  were  free. 

The  contrast  was  the  more  startling  upon  comparing  the 
population  of  the  two  Commonwealths,  lliat  of  Penn- 
sylvania, by  the  census  of  1870,  was  three  and  a  half  mil- 
lion, but  excluding  Philadelphia  two  million  eight  hundred 
thousand.  Tlie  population  of  New  York  was  four  and  one- 
third  million,  hut  excluding  that  of  the  City  ot  New  Yorlc 
three  million  four  hundred  thousand.  The  rate  of  increase 
was  greater  for  Pennsylvania;  indeed,  between  i860  and 
1870  the  city  of  Philadelphia  alone  had  increased  nearly 
as  much  in  population  as  the  entire  Swtc  of  New  York,  and 
the  total  increase  of  Pennsylvania  during  this  decade  was 
over  one  hundred  thousand  greater  than  that  of  the  City  of 
New  York. 

By  the  most  liberal  interpretation  of  hospital  rules  there 
were  no  more  than  eleven  hundred  free  beds  in  all  Phibdel- 
phia  hospitals  at  this  time.  This  feet  was  the  more  re- 
markable when  it  was  remembered  that  Philadelphia  was 
the  principal  manufacturing  centre  in  the  Union,  and  at  this 
time  the  capital  invested  in  its  manufectories  amounted  to 
two  hundred  and  twenty-five  millions  of  dollars.  There 
had  been  no  remarkable  exten^on  of  hospital  privileges  in 
the  city  since  1840,  yet  since  that  time  the  railroad  interests 
of  the  city  liad  developed  and  had  greatly  increased  the 
number  of  persons  requiring  hospiul  service.  At  tJic  same 
time,  the  mining  interests  of  the  State  had  developed,  yet 
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withoMt  adequate  provision  for  accidents.  While  in  New 
York  city  there  were  over  six  thousand  free  hospital  beds 
for  a  population  of  nine  hundred  thousand,  in  Philadelphia, 
the  principal  city  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  whose  wealth 
was  nearly  four  billions  of  dollars,  there  was  only  one  fre« 
hospital  bed  for  every  seven  tliousand  of  the  popuUcion. 

Dr.  Pepper  did  not  stop  merely  with  an  appeal  lo  the 
citizens  of  Philadelphia ;  he  inaugurated  a  campaign  to  in- 
fluence the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania.  In  his  petition  of 
December,  1871.  to  the  Legislature  he  embodied  the  facts 
which  he  had  collected  for  his  general  appeal.  He  stated 
the  amount  of  the  rndowmcnt  fund  which  would  be  re- 
quired at  seven  hundred  thousand,  but  extended  tlic  service 
of  the  proposed  hospital  so  as  to  cover  the  entire  Common- 
wealth. At  least  a  quarter  of  a  million  should  be  secured 
before  the  first  portion  of  the  hospital  could  be  erected  to 
be  ready  lor  the  reception  of  patients.  In  the  early  seventies 
the  State  Legislature  had  not  been  overrun  by  appellants 
for  aid  to  hospitals :  hence  they  were  received  as  novelties 
of  their  kind.  'Ilic  public  treasury  had  been  exploited  for 
almost  every  conceivable  charity — except  a  university  hos* 
pitat.  Meanwhile,  the  appeal  to  Philadelphia  had  met  with 
a  generous  response  and  over  one  hundred  and  forty  thou- 
sand dollars  had  been  subscribed.  It  was  understood  that 
the  hospital  would  be  a  free  State  institution  and  would 
be  entirely  free  trom  sectarian  influences.  The  site  pro- 
spectively chosen,  on  the  high  land  on  a  portion  of  the 
almshouse  property,  was  near  tlie  railroad  centre  of  the  city 
and  the  State.  The  institution  was  to  be  managed  by  busi- 
ness men  and  members  of  ttie  medical  profession.  Tlie 
le^slative  appeal  was  strengthened  by  the  success  which  had 
attetKted  the  movement  tlius  far,  and  the  Assembly  was 
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reminded  of  the  generous  treatment  ol"  hospitals  by  Mas- 
sachusetts and  New  York.  It  was  asked  to  appropriate 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars  towards  ttie  erection  of  the 
hospital.* 

Tlie  appeal  to  the  Legislature  was  followed  by  a  campaign 
of  education,  in  which  the  person  of  widest  influence  was 
Mr.  John  Welsh.  It  inay  be  doubted  whether  without  him 
the  undertaking  would  have  succeeded.  Every  medical 
alumnus  of  the  University  in  the  State  received  an  earnest 
appeal  from  the  Faculty  to  use  his  influence  with  the  Senator 
and  Representative  from  his  district  to  support  the  appro- 
priation. As  events  proved,  the  campaign  was  an  easy  one. 
for  the  hanpitai  appeal  was  a  novel  method  of  getting  an 
appropriation.  It  was  almost  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the 
history  of  the  State.  On  April  3.  1872,  the  L<^slature 
passed  the  annual  appropriation  act,  one  section  of  which 
appropriated  the  sum  of  one  hundred  thous.ind  dollars  to  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  upon  condition  thai  it  should 
raise  the  additional  sum  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand. 
The  entire  appropriation  was  to  be  expended  in  tlic  erection 
of  a  general  hospital  in  connection  with  the  University,  in 
which  at  least  two  hundred  beds,  free  for  persons  injured, 


'  The  original  appeal  to  the  L«^slaturc  was  tigned  by  John  Welsh, 
J.  Edgar  Thompson,  George  B.  Wood,  M.D.,  Tbonus  A.  Scotia 
President  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  Franklin  B.  Govren,  of  the 
Reading  Railroad,  Hcniy  C.  Lea,  Edward  M.  Paxson,  Joseph  Alli- 
son, Thomas  K.  Finlettcr,  George  Sharswood,  Daniel  Agncw, 
H.  W.  Williams,  F.  Carroll  Brewster,  J.  N.  Campbell,  F.  Jordon, 
A.  L.  Russell,  }.  I.  Cbrk  Hare,  M.  Russell  Thayer,  James  Lynd, 
James  T.  Mitchell,  Amos  Briggt,  J.  G.  Fell,  R.  E.  Rogers,  M.D., 
James  Ludlow,  Ulysses  Mercer,  and  William  Pepper. 
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should  be  forever  maintained.  No  portion  of  the  State 
appropriation  was  to  be  avaiLibIc  until  sati^tiictory  evidence 
had  twcn  furnished  to  the  Auditor-General  and  State  Treas- 
urer that  the  required  subscription  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars  had  been  secured  by  tbc  Univer^t)*.  In 
recognition  of  llie  services  which  the  members  of  the  Legis- 
lature had  rcndcrrd  in  voting  the  appropriation,  the  finance 
committee  of  the  fiind  for  establishing  the  hospital,  at  the 
suggestion  of  Dr.  IVppcr,  caused  to  be  prepared  in  the  form 
of  a  certificate  a  resolution  of  thanks  for  the  assistance 
which  the  Legislature  had  given.  A  copy  signed  by  the 
committee  was  sent  to  each  member. 


HOSPITAL  OF  THE   UNIVERSITY  OF 
PENNSYLVANIA 


PmutokLtBtA,  tdiy  1,  ilfi. 

Dkar  Sir  :  At  a  meeting  of  tbc  Finance  Committee  of  the 
Fund  for  esufatishtng  a  General  Hospital  in  connection  with  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  the  act  of  the  Legislature  appropriating 
Sioo,000  for  the  erection  of  this  proposed  hoNpital  waa  read,  and 
on  motion  it  was  unanimously  resolved: 

That,  whereas  we  regard  the  action  of  the  Legislature  in  malting 
this  appropriation  as  worthy  alike  of  the  dignity  and  wealth  of  tbc 
Commonwealth  and  of  its  reputation  for  the  exercise  of  a  wise  and 
libera)  charily  in  support  of  institutions  destined  for  the  allevtaiion 
of  human  sufTcring, 

We,  (he  undersigned,  being  among  the  very  nunncrous  citizen* 
interested  in  this  noble  and  most  desirable  enterprise,  beg  to  convey 
(o  you  our  appreciation  of  your  public-spirited  and  disinterested 
efforts  in  behalf  of  the  above  appropriation ;  and  to  express  our 
conviction  that  you  have  thus  been  instmmenul  in  securing  the 
tucceiiful  completion  of  an  institution  which  will  stand  for  centu- 
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ries  at  a  monument  o(  the  bruad  libcralil)'  of  our  communiiy,  toi 
ua  sheltering  haven  to  receive  ihountuls  of  needy  »u^crer>. 
Very  truiy  your*, 


JamcB  Thompson, 
John  M.  Read, 
George  S  bars  wood, 
H.  W.  WiUiams, 
Daniel  Agnew, 
J.  M.  CampbeU, 
F.  Jordon, 
Morton  McMichael, 
William  F.  Norris,  M.D., 
George  A,  Wood, 
J.  Edgar  Thomion, 
Geo.  B.  Wood,  M.D., 
Thoma*  A.  Scott, 
Franklin  B.  Gowcn, 
Henry  C.  Lea, 
Theodore  Cuyler, 


A.  L.  Ruucll, 
Joseph  Allison, 
TT>o«,  K.  FinleitcT, 
HoratioC.  Wood,  M.D., 
F.  Carroll  Brewtter, 
R.  E.  Rogctt,  M.D., 
Henry  C.  Gihton, 
Wm.  S.  Pierre, 
Edward  M.  Paxton, 
J.  1.  Claik  Hare, 
James  Lynd, 
M.  Russell  Thajfer, 
James  1'.  Mitchell, 
D.  Hayes  Agncw,  M.D., 
William  Pepper,  M.D. 


Alwut  n  month  before  the  Legislature  made  the  appropri- 
ation the  Trustees  of  the  University  designated  a  site  for  tlie 
hospital  on  their  recently  acquired  property  in  West  Phila- 
delphia. It  was  to  stand  on  the  north  side  of  Locust  Street, 
where  Houston  Hall  is  now  situated,  but  the  Trustees  agreed 
that  if  within  a  year  they  came  into  possession  of  more  suit- 
able ground  it  should  be  utilized  instead.*  The  Trustees 
acted  generously ;  for  the  campus,  then  only  ten  acres,  was 
already  too  small  for  University  purposes.  Dr.  Pepper  de- 
termined to  appeal  to  the  City  Council  for  a  new  site,  and  he 
promptly  drew  up  a  formal  petition,  in  which  he  embodied 


'  MS.  letter  (rota  Cadwalader  Biddle,  Secretary,  to  Dr.  Pepper, 
Much  8,  1872. 

so 
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all  the  essential  matter  utilized  in  his  earlier  petitions, 
strengthened  now  by  the  additional  fcicts  that  the  State  had 
appropriated  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  tbr  the  erection 
of  the  building,  and  that  **  munificent  individuals  and  wealthy 
corporations  had  already,  in  the  course  of  a  few  months, 
given  rvearly  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand  dollars 
additional."  It  was  necessary-,  he  urged,  that  "a  hospital 
starting  under  such  favorable  auspices  and  destined  to  grow 
with  the  increasing  requirements  of  the  community  should 
be  located  on  a  portion  of  ground  sufficiently  targe  to  allow 
of  its  future  extension  from  time  to  time." ' 

As  it  was  impossible,  he  contended,  to  obtain  a  site  for  the 
building  adequate  to  its  needs  on  the  property  of  the  Uni- 
versity in  West  Philadelphia,  it  became  necessary  to  appeal 
to  the  municipal  government  for  a  grant  of  land  of  suiuble 
extent.  Councils  were  therefore  petitioned  to  grant  to  the 
Trustees  of  the  University  the  square  of  ground  situated  in 
West  Philadelphia  boundctl  by  Spruce  Street  on  the  north, 
by  Pint  Street  on  tlie  south,  by  Thirty-fourth  Street  on  the 
east,  and  by  Tliirty-sixth  Street  on  the  west;  subject  to  the 
conditions  that  no  portion  of  the  ground  should  ever  be 
alienated  from  the  University,  and  that  its  Trustees  should 
agree  to  erect  and  forever  to  maintain  on  the  ground  a 
general  hospital  containing  at  least  fifty  free  beds.  This 
petition  was  signed  by  many  influential  citizens.' 


'  Original  appeal  to  the  Select  and  Common  Councils  of  ihe  City 
of  Philadelphia. 

*  Among  them  were  Geor^  B.  Wood,  M.D.,  Eli  K.  Price,  John 
Welsh,  WUIiam  Sdlcra,  N.  B.  Browne,  Morton  McMichael,  H.  C. 
Wood,  M.D., Theodore  Cuyler,  Thomas  A.  ScMt,  Saunders  l^wii, 
William  F.  Norrii,  M.D.,  D.  Hayes  Agnew,  M.D.,  R.  E.  Rogers, 
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It  is  necessary  only  to  glance  at  the  signatures  to  leam  the 
powerful  inHuence  behind  the  appeal ;  its  signers  represented 
the  controlling  forces  in  the  lite  of  PhiladelphLi,  Its  recep- 
tion in  botli  branches  of  Councils  was  cordial  and  in  (narked 
contrast  to  that  which  had  been  given  to  the  request  of  the 
Trustees  a  few  years  earlier  for  a  sale  of  a  pan  of  the  alms- 
house larm  as  a  University  site.  An  appropriation  ordinance 
was  soon  rc[>ortcd  by  the  finance  committee,  who  with  other 
members  of  the  Councils  formally  inspected  the  University 
buildings  erected  in  West  Philadelphia,  and  examined  the 
adjacent  property  with  reference  to  the  application  for  a  site 
ibr  the  new  hospital.' 

Finally,  after  a  most  amicable  campaign,  Councils  passed 
an  ordinance,  which  was  approved  by  Mayor  William  S. 
Stokley  on  May  18,  1872.  authorizing  the  sale  and  corw 
veyancc  of  the  land  in  question  to  the  Trustees  of  the 
University  for  hospital  purposes.  The  consideration  was 
five  huivdred  dollars  in  cash:  the  erecuon  and  completion 
of  a  hospital  building  within  6vc  years  from  the  first  day  of 
July  following;  tlie  perpetual  maintenance  in  tlie  hospital  of 
no  less  "  than  fifty  ftcc  beds  for  the  use  of  the  poor  of  the 
city  requiring  hospital  treatment;  and  tlie  annual  report  by 
the  Trustees  to  Councils  of  the  condition  of  the  insritution." 
The  Trustees  were  never  to  alienate  the  bnd,  five  and  a  half 
acres  in  area,  which  was  thus  conveyed  to  them  in  trust.' 


Richard  Wood,  George  W.  Biddlc,  WillUm  B.  Muui,  snd  William 
Pepper,  M.D.     Original  appeal,  MS.  and  circular. 

'  Invitation  of  John  Bardslcy,  Chairman  of  (he  Finance  Com- 
mittee, Thursday,  May  2,  187J.     MS. 

*For  the  Ordinance,  soc  Dr.  Pepper's  Rcpon  as  Provost,  1894, 
PP-  5 '-S3- 
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In  his  petition  to  Councils  for  a.  hospital  sitf.  Dr.  Pepper 
had  spoken  of  "  the  gifts  of  munificent  individuals  and 
wealthy  corporations,"  which  had  amounted  in  the  course 
of  a  few  months  to  nearly  one  hundred  and  scvcnty-five 
thousand  dollars.  Probably  since  the  days  of  the  great 
Sanitary  Fair  in  Philadelphia  so  large  a  sum  had  not  been 
raised  in  the  city  in  so  brief  a  time,  and  the  gifts  were  with 
few  exceptions  in  response  to  Dr.  Pepper's  personal  solicita- 
tion. He  wrote  innumerable  letters  and  made  innumerable 
calls.  Some  of  these  letters  are  in  existence.  Those  to  the 
officbls  of  wealthy  corporations,  such  as  the  great  railroads, 
emphasized  the  advantage  which  the  proposed  hospital  would 
be  to  the  employees  of  the  roads.'  With  individuals  he 
cmpliasized  the  general  need  of  a  hospital  and  appealed  to 
their  sympathies. 

Knowing  tliar  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties  members  of 
the  legal  profession  are  trequcntly  called  upon  to  offer  sug- 
gestions to  persons  who  are  about  to  make  disposition  of 
their  property,  he  issued  a  special  appeal  to  the  lawyers  No- 
vember I,  1872,10  behalf  of  the  hospit-il.  Five  thousand 
dollars,  he  said,  would  endow  a  ftee  bed  which  would  be 
known  by  the  donor's  name,  arnl  would  give  relief  on  an 
average  to  twelve  persons  yearly.  "  There  is  evidence,"  so 
the  appeal  concluded,  "  that  in  no  other  way  can  the  same 
amount  of  good  be  done  by  the  same  sum  of  money,"  '  ar>d 
a  copy  of  the  appeal  containing  a  form  of  bequest  of  per- 
sonal and  of  real  property  was  sent  to  the  lawyers  of  Penn> 


'  MS.  letter  to  the  Boanl  of  Director  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  RaiJ- 
md  (n.  d.). 

* CtrcuUr,  November  t,  i872,iignc«i  Willbm  Pepper, Ouinnan 
of  Finanee  Committee,  3  pp. 
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sylvania  and  the  neighboring  States.  While  it  is  difficult  to 
measure  the  immediate  response  to  thts  appeal,  it  is  worthy 
of  special  mention  as  indicative  of  the  completeness  of 
Dr.  Pepper's  method  in  his  public  work.  As  the  years  pass 
the  hospital  ts  remembered  in  many  wills  for  the  purpose 
which  his  appeal  emphasized. 

At  this  time  there  was  a  rumor  that  Edwin  Forrest,  the 
distinguished  actor,  a  citizen  of  Philadelphia,  was  contem- 
plating the  endowment  of  some  public  charity,  and  Dr. 
Pepper  addressed  an  eloquent  letter  to  him  urging  the 
claims  of  the  hospital  ;*  but  Mr.  Forrest  had  already  decided 
to  endow  a  Home  for  Actors,  and  it  does  not  appear  that  he 
gave  any  money  to  the  hospital.  Tlie  railroads  responded 
generously,  as  did  nearly  every  individual  whom  Dr.  Pepper 
approached.  Large  donations  were  not  expected  from  any 
source,  for  Philadelphia  had  not  yet  become  acquainted  with 
Pepper's  plans  for  municipal  improvement,  nor  can  it  be  said 
that  these  plans  were  then  much  more  than  undeveloped 
hopes  within  himself.  Among  the  remarkable  men  of  the 
city  at  this  time  was  tsaiah  V.  Williamson,  reputed  to  be  the 
wealthiest  person  in  Philadelphia.  He  was  more  famed  for 
saving  money  than  for  giving  it  away,  ar>d  no  one  imagined 
that  he  would  assist  in  the  hos{»tal  movement  But  his  great 
wealth  attracted  Dr.  Pepper,  who,  trusting  to  his  own  genius 
in  dealing  with  tlie  man,  obtained  an  interview  with  him  in 
his  office,  which  has  been  described  as  "  one  of  the  darkest 
little  rooms  in  one  of  the  narrowest  streets  of  Philadelphia." 
Mr.  Richard  Wood  has  given  an  account  of  this  interview ; 
"  For  twenty  minutes  or  more  he  listened  in  silence  to  the  elo- 
quence the  occasion  drew  forth,  briefly  asked  two  pertbeiu 


'  MS.  letter  to  Edwin  Forrest,  Eiq.  (n,  d,). 
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questions,  silently  listened  again  for  a  few  minutes  to  tiw 
replies,  said  he  would  think  the  matter  over,  and  closed  the 
interview."  * 

In  2  few  weeks  he  announced  his  decision  to  Dr.  Pepper: 
he  would  give  the  hospital  iifty  thousand  dollars.  This 
unexpected  contribution  at  a  critical  time  in  its  history 
seemed  also  to  mark  a  crisis  in  the  life  of  Mr.  Williamson, 
for  from  this  time  he  became  a  generous  supporter  of  many 
public  and  private  charities.  Eventually  the  hospital  re> 
ceived  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  from  him,  and  the 
University  an  equal  sum,  and  he  left  his  vast  estate  as  a 
munificent  endowment  for  a  training  school  for  mechanics, 
now  a  flourishing  institution  at  Williamson  School,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Philadelphia.  Small  subscriptions  to  the 
hospital  were  undoubtedly  secured  the  more  easily  by  Dr. 
Pepper's  plan  for  their  payment  in  four  annual  instalments 
and  by  giving  an  opportunity  to  endow  hospital  beds  in  the 
name  of  the  donor,  at  five  thousand  dollars  ajMecc 

Dr.  Pepper's  efforts  were  so  successful  that  by  Novem- 
ber 16,  1872,  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars, 
upon  the  securing  of  which  the  State  appropriation  was  con- 
ditioned, had  been  raised.  Such  a  ser\'ice  as  he  had  done 
was  without  precedent  in  the  city's  annals.  He  had  inau* 
gurated  a  movement  of  vast  public  concern,  and  wittiin 
a  year  and  a  half  had  secured  above  three  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  dollars  to  carry  it  to  a  successful  end. 
But  as  at  least  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  would  be 
absorbed  in  the  erection  of  the  building,  and  as,  by  the  terms 
of  the  appropriarion  ftom  the  State,  the  hospital  autliorities 
were  bound  to  receive  injured  persons  not  exceeding  two 


'  Benjamin  Franklin  and  the  University  of  Penniylvania,  p.  345, 
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hundred  in  number  whenever  they  presented  themselves,  it 
was  evident  that  the  amount  remaining  for  an  endowment 
fund  was  wholly  inadequate,  and  it  was  determined  to  present 
a  i)ctition  to  the  Legislaturr  for  a  further  grant  of  one  hurv 
dred  tliousand  dollar*,  conditioned  upon  the  raising  of  one 
hundred  thousand  additional.  This  would  give  an  endow- 
ment of  three  hundred  and  6fty  thousand  ddlars.  To  make 
tiiis  petition  the  more  effective,  the  judges  and  lawyers  of 
Philadelphia  and  influential  citizens  in  other  parts  ut  the 
State  were  ai>i)ealed  to  by  Dr.  Pepper  to  use  their  influence 
with  the  L^slaturc  to  secure  a  second  appropriation. 

In  his  sccotul  petition  to  the  General  Assembly  he  recited 
the  progress  which  the  friends  of  the  hospital  had  made,  and 
particularly  the  res|)onse  of  the  public  to  the  appeal  for 
funds  and  of  tlie  City  Councils  by  a  grant  of  land  for  the 
hospital.  Accompanying  thr  petition  were  copies  of  the 
architect's  plans  for  the  building.' 

At  this  time,  tlie  winter  of  1872  and  '73.  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  of  Pennsylvania  was  in  session  at  Har- 
risburg,  but  soon  after  adjourned  to  meet  in  Philadelphia  on 
the  seventh  of  January.  Its  nwrnbcrs  were  representative 
men  from  every  district  of  the  State,  and  Dr.  Pepper  was 
quick  to  seize  upon  the  opportunity  which  the  assembling 
of  such  a  body  afforded.  He  knew  that  if  he  could  in- 
terest the  members  of  the  Convention  in  the  hospital,  he 
could  influence,  thmugh  them,  the  members  of  the  Legisla- 
ture. To  this  end  he  prevailed  upon  the  Trustees  of  the 
University  to  extend  an  official  invitation  to  the  Legislature 


*  Petition  to  the  Senate  and  Houje  of  R«pre«entaiivn  of  the 
CommuiiweaJih  of  Pcnnsylvsnia,  1873  ('"  ''*  ^^  Hospital)-,  broad 
sheet. 
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and  to  tlie  Cotivention  to  attend  a  reception  in  the  College 
Hall  and  to  inspect  the  University  on  February  8  and 
thus  to  become  personally  acquainted  with  its  usefulness 
and  to  see  the  wisdom  of  its  request  for  State  aid  in  its  new 
enterprise,  a  great  tree  hospital.  The  Convention  delegates 
attended  almost  in  a  body :  not  so  the  members  of  the 
Legislature.  But  the  gathering  at  the  University  was  repre- 
sentative and  included  many  eminent  citizens  of  the  State. 
Dr.  Pepper  received  the  visitors  and  conducted  them 
through  the  University  buildings.  He  particularly  directed 
their  attention  to  the  laboratories  and  to  the  facilities  for 
scientific  and  practical  education.  This  thoughtful  atten- 
tion by  the  Trustees  and  their  friends  to  the  members  of  the 
Constitutional  Convention,  on  the  day  immediately  follow- 
ing their  assembling  in  the  city,  made  a  highly  6tvorable 
impression  upon  them  and  greatly  helped  forward  the  hos> 
pital  cause.  Several  addresses  were  delivered,  of  which  the 
most  notable  was  by  Dr.  Pepper, — an  earnest  appeal  for 
the  new  ho^ital.  Dr.  D.  Hayes  Agnew  presented  the 
op(K>rtunities  of  the  medical  school  and  emphauzed  the 
gratuitous  service  to  all  citizens  of  the  State  which  the 
Faculty  could  render  in  the  new  hospital.  The  Honorable 
Thomas  Chalfant,  a  State  Serutor,  responded  on  behalf  of 
the  Legislature.' 

The  two  months  which  followed  were  months  of  ceaseless 
activity  and  effort  on  Dr.  Pepper's  part.  Finally,  on  April 
9,  the  appropriation  bill  was  passed  containing  a  grant  of 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  the  University  on  condi- 
tion that  it  raise  a  like  amount,  and  that  the  entire  State 
appropriation  should  be  expended  in  the  erection  of  a  hos- 


'  Philadelphia  Prtu,  Kcbniaiy  10,  1873. 
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pital  in  which  at  least  two  hundred  free  beds  should  forever 
be  maintained. 

This  aid  from  the  State  enabled  the  University  to  hasten 
forward  the  construction  of  the  hospital.  Dr.  Peppei  was 
made  chairman  of  the  building  committee  and  accepted  the 
duty  of  superintending  the  construction  of  the  building. 
The  records  show  that  he  gave  personal  attention  to  all  the 
practical  problems  which  arose.'  Through  his  ceaseless  ac- 
tivity the  conditional  one  hundred  thousand  was  raised,  and 
with  the  payment  of  the  second  State  appropriation  the  total 
amount  which  he  had  secured  aggregated  over  Ave  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  dollars." 

The  opening  of  tlie  hospital,  June  4.  1874,  was  made  an 
occasion  of  public  interest.  Distinguished  citizens  were 
present  from  all  parts  of  the  Commonwealth.  The  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State,  Hon.  John  F.  Hartrafift,  presided.  The 
oration*  was  delivered  by  Hon.  WillLini  A.  Wallace,  who 


*71k  contracts  arc  in  his  handwriting, — e^,^  MS.  agreement 
between  Juhn  Crompt  and  Dr.  Pepper  for  iron  and  stone  work  for 
University-  Hospiiat,  May  19,  1873. 

'^552,0+2. 

'See  the  address  and  copies  of  important  documents  in  the  early 
history  of  the  hospital,  including  a  liii  of  the  subscribers  to  its  fund, 
in  "An  Account  of  the  Inauguration  of  the  Hospital  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania ;"  coniaining  the  addresses  of  His  Excel- 
lency Governor  Hartranfi  and  Hon.  William  A.  Wallace,  with  a 
description  of  (he  plans  of  the  building  and  an  appeal  to  the  public 
by  William  Pepper,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Chairman  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee of  the  Board  of  Contributors  and  of  the  Building  Committee 
of  the  Hospital  Commission.  Published  by  order  of  the  Board  of 
Trustee*.  Philadelphia  :  Collins,  Printer,  705  Jayne  Street,  1874. 
41  pp. 
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had  been  n  powerful  tiiend  of  the  new  enterprise  almost  from 
its  inception. 

The  hospital  was  now  no  longer  a  proposition  on  paper. 
Its  needs  speedily  became  numerous  and  pressing.  Its  man- 
agement was  soon  unable  to  meet  tlie  demands  put  upon  it, 
and  its  friends  decided  to  make  another  appeal  to  the  Lcgift> 
Uture  for  an  appropriation  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
thousand  dollars  to  build  the  east  witig,  on  condition  that 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars  should  be  raised  as  an  endow- 
ment fund.  Dr.  Pepper  took  up  the  task  with  his  accustomed 
energy.  He  won  the  support  of  the  Board  of  Public  Char* 
itics.*  He  pushed  his  conquest  in  all  directions,  but  he  soon 
discovered  that  he  had  taught  rival  institutions  his  own  for- 
midable uctics.  The  Legislature  was  overwhelmed  by  such 
2  flood  of  petittons  that  it  was  impossible  to  respond  to  all 
without  bankrupting  the  treasury.  The  undertaking  &iled, 
and  seventeen  years  passed  bclure  the  University  Hospital 
again  asked  the  State  for  aid. 

His  devotion  to  the  welfare  of  the  hospital  continued 
through  Ufe.  It  was  manifested  by  his  professional  services 
and  wise  counsel  and  al&o  by  the  monetar)'  support  which 
he  was  instrumental  in  bringing  to  it.  In  i88z  he  started 
a  movement  which  culminated  in  die  establishment  of  a 
department  for  patients  suffering  with  chronic  diseases.  He 
interested  Mr.  Henry  C.  Gibson  in  the  undertaking,  who 
became  so  fully  enlisted  in  it  that  he  constructed  an  addi- 
tional wing  to  tlie  hospital,  formally  opened  in  1883.  aT>d 
known  as  the  Gibson  wing  for  chronic  diseases.  In  this  year 
Mr.  Henry  Seybert  bequeathed  the  sum  of  sixty  thousand 


'  MS.  letter  from  George  L.  Harrison  to  Dr.  Pepper,  Deeembcr 
30.  1874- 
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dollars  to  th«  hoEpttal,  the  income  of  which,  by  Mr. 
Seybert's  will,  was  to  be  devoted  to  the  maintcfiance  of  2 
ward  in  connection  with  the  depanment  of  chronic  diseases, 
the  ward  '*to  be  named  and  designated  as  my  friend  Dr. 
William  Pepper  shall  desire  it."  When  the  hospital  move- 
ment was  Mancd  Dr.  Pepper  contemplated  tlic  securing  of 
an  ultimate  endowment  ftind  of  three-quarters  of  a  million. 
We  have  seen  how  neatly  he  accomplished  this  undertaking 
in  the  short  space  of  three  years.  By  the  year  1891  the  re- 
sponse of  the  public  to  the  needs  of  the  hospital  had  resulted 
in  its  accumulating  endowment  funds  in  excess  of  six  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars,  and  in  its  possessing  enough  poperty 
in  addition  to  make  the  total  value  of  site,  buildings,  and  en- 
dowment somewhat  over  one  million  dollars.  Dr.  Pepper 
had  the  satisfaction  of  witnessing,  in  1897,  a  year  before  bis 
death,  the  generous  accomplishment  of  the  hospital  plan 
which  he  had  projected  and  the  execution  of  which  he  had 
initiated  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  before. 
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MEDICAL  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  CENTENNIAL  i  THE 
ADDRESS  ON   HIGHER   MEDICAL  EDUCATION 

1870-1880 

THE  labor  of  creating  tlie  hospital  and  securing 
adequatr  fijnds  for  its  tnaintcrnancc  was  enough  of 
a  task  quite  fully  to  occupy  an  ordinary  man.  but 
while  doing  thb  Dr.  Pepper  was  active  in  his  profession 
aiKl  attentive  to  social  duties.  He  gradually  relinquished 
the  minor  and  preliminary  offices  to  which  he  had  been 
chosen  as  a  young  physician,  in  order  to  give  his  time  (iilly 
to  his  practice.  Thus,  in  1870,  after  four  years'  service,  he 
resigned  as  curator  of  the  Patholo^cal  Museum  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Hospital.  "  While  of  the  hospital,  he  was  an 
enthusiastic  worker.  One  could  rarely  enter  hts  room  with- 
out finding  him  peering  into  the  microscope  or  dissecting 
out  an  aneurism  or  some  other  morbid  product  of  the 
autopsy."'  It  was  while  serving  as  resident  physician  in 
this  hospital  that  he  and  hb  colleague.  Dr.  toward  Rhoads. 
assisted  Dr.  J.  Forsyth  Meigs  in  tite  investigation  out  of 
which  grew  their  joint  paper  on  "The  Moqihological 
Changes  of  the  Blood  in  Malarial  Fever."*  published  in 
1867,  but  prepared  a  year  or  more  earlier.    It  is  the  first 


'Jain««  Tjrxun,  M.D.,  Address  on  Behilf  of  the  Medical  Fac- 
ulty of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  of  the  College  of 
Physicians,  November  29,  1898. 

'  Pamphlet  (n.  d.),  46  pp. 
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contribution  of  great  value  with  which  Dr.  Pepper's  name 
is  connected.  Some  of  the  pigment  waves  which  this  con- 
tribution describes  were  possibly  malaital  parasites,  but  the 
authors  evidently  did  not  think  of  this.  The  phenomena 
chronicled  in  this  pamphlet  have  since  been  partially  ex- 
plained through  the  experiments  of  Pasteur. 

In  1870  he  became  Director  of  the  Biological  Section  of 
the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  and  also  a  member  of  sev- 
eral medical  societies,  of  which  the  principal  were  the  Obstet- 
rical Society  of  Philadelphia,  the  County  Medical  Society,' 
the  State  Medical  Society,  and  the  American  Neurological 
Association.  In  all  tliese  he  was  active  and  occasionally  he 
delivered  a  formal  paper  on  some  professional  nutter  occurring 
in  his  widening  practice.  His  lectures  on  Morbid  Anatomy, 
with  which  his  career  as  a  medical  teacher  had  opened,  were 
delivered  in  tlie  University  in  1868-1870,  and  were  publbhcd 
soon  after  their  close.  His  lectures  on  Clinical  Medicine, 
which  began  in  1870  and  continued  six  years,  were  reported 
and  publislied.*  He  abo  gave  lectures  in  the  University  on 
Physical  Diagnosis,  which  work  seems  to  have  been  a  vol- 
untary service  on  his  part.  While  resident  physician  at  the 
hospital  and  serving  as  curator  ar»d  pathologist  he  prepared 
a  catalogue  of  its  museum.  His  first  hospital  report  on  the 
"  Fluorescence  of  Tissues"  was  prepared  in  conjunction  with 
Dr.  Rhoads. 

His  earliest  paper  embodying  his  clinical  experience, 
entitled  *■  Phosphorus  Poisoning  and  Fatty  Degeneration,'* 
appeared    in    the  Ameriean  Journal  of  the  Medical  Seuncii 


*Januiry  19,  1870. 

'Tho»c  for  1873  were  repontd  by  Dr.  Louis  Surr  and  printed 
in  the  Mtditai  and  Surgical  Rtftrttr, 
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(Hays's  Journal)  in  April,  1869,  and  was  followed  by  one 
on  •*  Variola."  in  October. 

In  association  with  Dr.  McJgs  he  wrote  the  treatise  on 
"  Diseases  of  Children,"  first  published  in  1870,3  work  which 
passed  through  four  editions  during  the  next  fen  years.  It 
was  laif;ely  liis  own  revision  of  Meigs's  origirul  book,  and 
was  for  years  the  standard  text-book  on  the  subject.  In 
1883  he  read  a  Memoir  of  Dr.  Meigs  before  the  American 
Philosophical  Societj-.*  After  honoring  the  career  of  this 
distinp;uished  physician  and  medical  writer,  he  rcfrrrrd  to  his 
own  relations  with  him  as  joint  author  of  the  above  work  by 
which  Dr.  Weigs  is  best  known.  "  In  1869  be  requested  me 
10  associate  myself  with  him  in  the  taste  of  bringing  the  work 
up  to  date,  and  the  fourth  edition,  which  appeared  in  1870. 
has  been  followed  by  three  others,  the  last  (tlic  eighth)  having 
been  published  in  1882.  The  estimation  in  which  this  has 
come  to  be  held  may  be  appreciated  from  the  language  of 
the  London  Lancet :  'It  is  a  work  of  nine  hundred  good 
American  pages  and  is  more  encyclopaxlical  than  clinical. 
But  it  is  clinical,  and  withal  most  ttfectually  brought  up  to 
the  light,  pathological  and  therapeutical,  of  the  present  day. 
The  book  is  like  so  many  other  good  American  medical 
books  which  we  have  lately  had  occasion  to  norice ;  it  inar- 
vclously  combines  a  rfsumi  of  all  the  best  European  lectures 
and  practice,  with  evidence  throughout  of  good  personal 
judgment,  knowledge,  and  cx})crience.  There  are  few  dis- 
eases of  children  which  it  does  not  treat  of  fully  and 
wisely."'  The  Memoir  called  forth  a  note  from  one  well 
qualified  to  judge  of  its  worth: 


'  October  19,  1883  \  published  in  its  Transactions  i  also  in  pun- 
phlct  furni,  14  pp. 
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*■  PmuaauviA,  NonvAn  11,  iSlj. 
"  I  have  jusi  read  your  beautiful  McmcHr  of  Dr.  J.  Forsyth  Meigs, 
and  I  can  ay  from  my  own  personal  knowledge,  that  in  what  you 
Imvc  spoken  in  high,  the  highest  terms,  there  is  not  a  word  of  excess 
in  the  praise  you  have  given  him.  The  Memoir  ii  just  what  it 
should  be  in  tone  and  style  of  the  man  whose  vinucs  it  records — 
simple,  earnest,  strikingly  couching  in  its  narrative  of  that  lar^ge  life 
of  unselfish  devotion  to  the  claims  of  suffering  humanity. 

*'■  As  a  patient  and  friend  of  Dr.  Meigs,  and  as  a  citizen  of  Phila- 
delphia,  I  thank  you  cordially  for  this  beautiful  notice  of  one  of  the 
best  men  wc  have  had  among  us. 

^  I  am,  faithfully  yours, 

"Gm.  W.  Biddu!."' 


In  tlie  same  year,  1870,  he  wrote  an  article  on  "Tra- 
cheotomy in  Chronic  Larj'ngitis,"  for  the  PhUa^lpkia 
MeJuai  Times;  in  1871,*  for  the  same  periodical, articles  on 
"Abdominal  Tumors,"'  "  Cystic  Disease  of  the  Pancreas,"* 
and  "Progressive  Muscular  Sclerosis;"*  for  the  /ImericiiH 
'Journal  of  the  Medual  Sciences,  a  paper  on  "Trephining  in 
Cerebral  Disease""  and  an  editorial  on  "The  Board  of  Public 
Charities;"  in  the  Medieat  Tmes,  February  15.  1871,  a  case 
of  "  Sclerosis  of  the  Legs  and  Feet,  with  Anesthesia  and 
Ataxia ;"  and  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians, February  15,  1871,  a  case  of  "Scitrhus  Pylori."^ 


*  Dr.  Meigs  was  succeeded  by  h!s  son,  Dr.  Arthur  V.  Meigs,  toj 
secure  whose  election  Dr.  Pepper  used  his  influence.  See  Pcpper'sj 
McmoJr  of  John  Forsyth  Meigs,  p.  3,  and  MS.  letter  of  Dr.  Joha] 
F.  Meigs  to  Dr.  Pepper,  November  25,  i88t.     Pepper  MSS. 

'  February  15.  '  Pamphlet,  12  pp. 

•January  I.  *June  15,  July  i. 

*  Transactions  of  the  CoU^e  of  Physicians,  May  18,  1S70. 
^  Mt£cal  Tmtt^  May  i,  1871. 
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In  December,  1 87 1 .  he  began  the  pfeparation  of  an  essay  for 
the  Astley  Cooper  Prize  on  oertam  affections  of  the  spinal 
cord,  but  the  pressure  of  his  hospital  work  and  the  serious 
illness  of  his  brotlier  George  compelled  him  to  abandon  it. 
Id  die  October  numbers  of  the  Philadtiphia  Medical  Timet 
appeared  two  articles'  by  him  embodying  the  results  of  his 
visit  to  Europe.  In  the  same  periodical  tor  1872  *  be  had  a 
paper  on  "  Emphysema  of  the  N«ck,  associated  with  Lesion 
of  the  Lung." 

In  1872  his  friend  Dr.  Rho»ds  died,  and  at  the  request  of 
the  College  of  Physicians  he  wrote  a  Memoir  of  him.  One 
passage  in  it  is  worthy  of  preservation,  both  as  indicative  of  his 
affection  (or  Rlioads  and  as  a  prophecy  of  his  own  career : 

"  Thus  early  closed  the  life  of  one  so  rich  in  gifts,  both  ot  mind 
and  character,  that  a  career  of  rare  utefulnesi  and  success  seemed 
cenainly  to  await  him.  Measured  by  the  standard  of  those  achieve* 
meniy  which  win  the  world's  applause,  his  life  may  well  seem  im- 
perfect ;  measured  by  the  standard  of  ihote  acquirements  which 
increase  and  advance  human  knowledge,  it  may  well  seem  to  fall 
short ;  but  when  wc  measure  it  by  a  far  higher  standard,  that  of  a 
consistent  conformity  to  the  highest  law  of  our  nature,  and  of  uni- 
form devotion  to  the  noblest  purposes,  it  cannot  fail  to  elicit  our 
admiration.  The  fame  awarded  by  the  world  is  mostly  given  only 
IK  ihf  price  uf  great  achievement*,  and  hence  it  must  always  follow 
that  compgiraiively  few  of  the  really  great  men  can  ever  receive 
full  recognition.  Where  one  is  afforded  ample  opportunities  for 
exerting  his  full  powers,  and  a  long  life  in  which  to  bring  his  work 
to  completion,  many  are  cither  never  offered  the  suitable  occastbn, 
or,  saddest  of  all,  are  stricken  down  in  the  midst  of  their  successful 
efibns  too  early  to  have  accomplished  aught  worthy  of  their  powers. 
The  opportunity  of  judging  rightly  of  such  lives,  where  capacities, 


*  October  I  and  1  j. 
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not^ecds,  arc  to  guide  ihc  jud^cnl,  mint  alwars  be  limited  to  the 
comparative))'  small  circle  of  each  one's  intimate  friendt.  Bui  to 
tbuc  the  true  fame  and  eminence  of  the  ma/i  are  clear  and  estab- 
lished ;  ihey  feci  the  deep  truth  of  the  words 

■  The  pcaNM  pft  tk  Wra  Itan*  hb  no 
Ii  ts  hm  been  ■  hen,' 

and  ever  treasure  the  memory  of  thai  apparently  fruitless  and  tm- 
perfeci  life  as  a  proof  of  the  lofty  capacities  of  our  nature,  and  a* 
an  undying  type  of  true  grcaineii.*" 

Twenty-six  years  afterward,  among  Dr.  Pepper's  papers 
was  found  a  bundle  of  leners  written  by  Rhoads  to  him 
between  the  years  1865  and  1872.  They  were  marked 
"  For  Preservation."  Though  faded  and  tragmentary,  tlicy 
preserved  some  sign  of  the  tender  relations  which  had  ex- 
isted between  the  two  men  in  tlieir  youth.  Dr.  Rhoads's 
vivid  descriptions,  in  these  letters,  of  his  life  in  London  while 
attendirtg  lectures,  usually  concluded  with  a  comparison  in 
favor  of  the  medical  opportunities  of  Philadelphia.  Many 
years  after  Rhoads's  death  Dr.  Pepper  remarked  to  an  ac- 


*  Obituary  of  Edward  Rhoads,  M.D.,  read  before  the  College  of 
Physicians  of  Philadelphia,  February  5,  1871,  and  extracted  from 
its  Transactions.  By  William  Pepper,  M.D.,  Fellow  of  the  Coll^. 
Philadelphia  :  Collins,  Printer,  705  Jayne  Street.      1872. 

In  the  Memoir  of  his  friend,  Dr.  Pepper  quoted  these  tines  from 
Lycidas : 

"  Punt  ii  no  plini  (hM  fnm  on  moral  mO, 
Nw  in  the  gUtlenni  foU 
Set  «tT  10  iht  vorld,  toria  hnad  nuaar  fiai 
But  tlvo  Kii  tpraadi  *toA  by  (ho«  purt  tyt*. 
And  pvifxc  iiiinMa  of  aD^iudfini  Jon, 
Aa  he  pranouncM  liKly  M  «cL  4ee<i 
Of  n  mucli  fomc  In  bavcn  ufMt  Aj  nml.** 
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quaintance  tltat  he  cherished  the  memor)'  of  his  eaily  friend 
as  one  of  the  inspirations  of  his  life. 

The  relations  in  wliicli  Dr.  Pepper  stood  to  his  fellows  at 
this  time  arc  exemplified  by  two  letters  to  him  : 

**  Mv  DRAR  Sir  : 

*'  I  am  in  receipt  of  your  very  kind  note  of  tody's  dace,  accom- 
panying the  valuiibtc  works  on  *  Priums  and  Lazarettos,'  by  How- 
ard, of  which  you  ask  my  acceptance.  I  beg  to  aniwer  you  that 
it  is  very  grateful  to  me  to  possess  these  volumes  as  coming  from 
OIK  whose  intelligence  and  cnci^v,  cxened  for  the  public  good  and 
in  the  cauic  of  humanity,  have  been  so  conspicuous,  and  have  im- 
pressed my  own  mind  with  indelible  respect,  and  my  hean  with 
wann  esteem. 

"  For  myself,  your  praise  is  wholly  undeserved,  and  I  am  often 
shamed  by  the  mure  valuable  efforts  of  others  in  the  works  which 
I  can  only  law  as  much  as  they. 

"Gkoxui  L.  Harrisok."! 

The  following  is  from  one  who  was  deeply  attached  to 
him  throughout  life. 

"Mv  DKAR  Doctor: 

"  A  few  weeks  ago  my  poor  boy  wrote  to  chank  you  for  welcome 
refreshment. 

"Now  he  needs  no  more;  but  if  in  cpirit  he  is  conscious  of 
what  is  paxHing  here,  he  must  be  itoothed  by  the  offering  you  laid 
upon  his  lifeless  brow,  and  which  seemed  (o  typify  his  innocent  life, 
the  fragrance  and  flower  of  his  genius,  and  the  evanescent  nature 
of  his  earthly  ambition.  Let  me  thank  you  for  your  touching  trib- 
ute to  his  memory,  and  Heiieve  me,  very  sincerely, 

*'  Your  friend, 

"Alfxsd  Stiuj."' 


•  MS.  letter. 


MS.  letter. 
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!ic  attictcs  which  he  contributed  to  the  medical  journals 
were  usuallv  first  read  before  some  one  of  the  societies  to 
which  he  belonged,  and,  not  infrequently,  were  the  subjects 
of  debate  and  criticism.  His  activity  in  these  societies  con- 
tributed to  his  mpid  improvement  as  a  public  speaker,  and  he 
seems  to  have  utilized  the  meetings  as  he  would  have  utilized 
the  Master's  Oration — as  a  "  fine  chance."  To  him  nothing 
was  so  deplorable  as  the  loss  of  an  opportunity.  He  there- 
fore availed  himself  of  every  opportunity  to  advance  his  rank 
in  his  profession,  whether  by  addressing  one  of  the  many 
medical  stKicties  to  which  he  belonged  or  in  publishing  his 
clinical  lectures.'  The  medical  journal  which  he  had 
founded  received  his  lively  support,  and  scarcely  a  number 
appeared  during  1873,  1874  and  1875  which  did  not  contain 
an  article  by  him.* 

In  October,  1874,  in  die  Journal  of  the  Medical  Seieiuei, 
he  published  an  article  on  the  "  Local  Treatment  of  Pul- 
monary Cavities  by  Injection  through  the  Chest  Wall,"  a 
piece  of  original  work  of  a  brilliant  sort.  A  year  later,  in 
the  same  journal,  he  published  an  article  on  "Progressive 
Pernicious  Anipmia  or  Aniematosis,"  which  is  tlie  first 
account  in  medical  literature  of  the  involvement  of  the  bone- 
marrow  in  pernicious  anzemia,  which  term,  anseniatosis.  was 


'  H.g,,  Clinical  Lcctureit  on  >  Ciwe  of  Hydrothorax  in  which 
P^faccnicsis  was  performed :  Phitadelfihia  Mtdital  Ttmei,  June  7 
and  14,1873. 

'  Suggestions  for  Treatment  of  CollapM  in  Cholera ;  and  Rupture 
of  the  Aortic  Valve;  Phihdifphta  Mtdital  TiWi,  June,  October, 
1873.  Local  Treatment  of  Tuberculosis  Cavities,  March,  1874  ; 
Chronic  Pericardiiit,  September,  1874;  Operative  Trcatnwm  of 
Pleural  Effusion,  }\x\y  4  and  11,  1875. 
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taken  up  by  the  profrssion  and  has  passed  into  use.'  Not 
long  afterward  an  eminent  Italian  physician  made  observa* 
tions  of  a  similar  kind. 

In  187)  he  delivered  the  annual  address  before  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  Medical  Society.'  and  published  a  paper  of 
unusual  intc^es^  considering  his  recent  public  activities,  on 
the  "Sanitary  Relations  of  Hospitals,"  which  he  had  read 
before  the  American  Public  Health  Association  at  its  annual 
meeting  in  Philadelphia,  November  10,  1874.  It  embodied 
the  scientific  data  which  he  had  gathered  from  multitudinous 
sources  at  home  and  abroad  since  his  first  thought,  in  1870, 
of  creating  a  University  Hospital.  In  the  same  year  his  re- 
marks on  "  Encysted  Dropsy  of  the  Abdomen,"  before  die 
Collie  of  Physicians,  were  publislied  in  its  Transactions.  In 
the  Medital  Time}  he  reviewed,  in  an  interesting  article, 
a  case  of  "  Retro-pharyngcal  Abscess,"*  and  a  paper  on 
"  Cheyne-Stokes  Respiration  in  Tubercular  Meningitis"  ap- 
peared in  the  Times  of  1 876.  In  this  year  he  was  elected 
Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine  in  the  University,  to  succeed 
Dr.  Alfred  StilR-,  an  honor  of  peculiar  distinction,  as  he  thus 
succeeded  to  the  chair  vacated  by  the  death  of  his  Cither 
twelve  years  before.' 

Two  years  before  he  had  been  appointed  Professor  of 
Clinical  Medicine  in  the  University  Hospital."    In  1873  he 

'It  ha«  been  Mcepted  by  the  dittinguithed  German  specialist, 
Eichhorti. 

'  Publiihed  in  its  Tranuction*  Tor  that  year  and  republiihed  in 
pamphlet  form.     Philadclpbi* :  Collins,  Printer,  18751  28  pp. 

'  iSeptcmber. 

*  MS.  notice  of  appointment,  Cadwaladcr  Biddic,  Secretary,  April 
4»i876. 

*MS.  letter  from  Cadwalader  Biddlc,  February  5. 
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was  offered,  but  declined,  an  election  as  Trustee  ot  the  Uni- 
vcfsity,  and  also  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Health,  but 
soon  after  his  appointment  as  Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine 
in  the  Hospital  he  accepted  an  election  to  its  Board  of 
Managers.  In  1875  he  became  a  member  of  the  New 
York  Medical  Society,  and  of  the  Centennial  Medical  Com* 
mission.  He  also  became  a  member  of  the  Social  Art  Club. 
It  vas  in  this  year  that,  as  chairman  of  the  committee  to 
organize  tlie  Art  Museum,  hb  first  serious  effort  was  made 
to  organize  a  School  of  Industrial  Arts.'  The  name  of 
his  cousin,  William  Piatt  Pepper,  is  identified  with  the  later 
history  of  the  school. 

On  June  25,  1873,  he  was  married  to  Miss  FrarKes 
Sergeant  Perry,  daughter  of  Dr.  Christopher  Grant  Perry, 
of  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  and  Frances  Sergeant,  of  Phila- 


'Sec  Report  of  the  Provisional  Commiiicc,  Dr.  Pepper,  Chair- 
nuin  (John  Sartain,  Henry  C.  Gibson,  Titomas  Cochran,  Coteman 
Selten,  James  L.  Cla^iorn  and  Samuel  Wagner,  Jr.),  of  a  meeting 
of  citizens  held  November  19,  1875.  The  object  therein  stated 
was  (o  establish  in  Philadelphia,  tor  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  a 
MuKum  of  Art  in  its  branches  as  applied  to  industry  and  in  all  of 
iti  technical  applications,  and  to  provide  in  connection  therewith, 
with  a  special  view  to  the  development  of  the  an  industries  of  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  opportunities  and  means  of  giving  instruction 
"in  drawing,  painting,  modelling  and  designing  in  their  industriil 
applications  through  lectures,  practical  schools,  and  special  libra- 
ries." And  in  "character  and  general  scope,  to  be  in  alt  re- 
spects similar  to  thai  of  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  London." 
See  aUo  a  letter  bv  Professor  Walter  Smith,  State  Director  for  An 
Education,  Massachusciis,  I}oston,  September  25,  1875,  10  Or. 
Pepper  and  others  constituting  the  Provisional  Committee  on  the 
organization  of  a  Museum  of  An  in  nuladelphia. 
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dclphtn.  L>r.  Perry,  tlie  eldest  son  of  Commodore  Oliver 
Hazard  Perry,  was  both  a  lawyer  and  a  physician,  and  was 
an  alumnus  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Miss  Perry's 
mother  was  the  daughter  of  Richard  Bache  and  Sarah  Frank- 
lin, the  only  daughter  of  Dr.  Benjamin  and  Deborah  Frank- 
lin. Until  his  marriage  Dr.  Pepper  resided  at  1215  Wal- 
nut Street,  the  home  of  his  childhood,  but  soon  after  his 
marriage  he  purchased  tlic  house  at  181 1  Spruce  Street,  ad- 
joining the  residence  of  Mrs.  Perry.  Alterations  were  made 
atul  the  buildings  were  thrown  together.  The  two  front 
rooms  of  the  first  floor  became  his  offices.  Some  years  after 
his  marriage  he  and  his  fellow-trustees  of  his  father's  estate 
puTcliased  for  his  mother  tlie  adjoining  house.  No.  1813, 
where  she  lived  with  one  of  his  sisters.  Two  other  sisters 
soon  afterward  took  houses  near  by.  so  that  for  many  years 
the  four  familire  were  immediate  neighbors. 

His  fedier  had  served  as  vestryman  of  Sl  Mark's  Church, 
and  not  long  after  his  deatli  Dr.  Pepper  succeeded  him  in 
this  office;  but  in  1876  he  resigned  the  position,  and  his 
femily  in  later  years  attended  St.  James's  Church,  at  Twenty- 
second  and  Walnut  Streets. 

On  November  z6,  1875,  he  was  appointed  Medical 
Director  of  the  International  Exhibition  to  be  held  in  Phila- 
delphia during  the  following  year.  Early  in  1876  the 
Medical  Department  of  the  approaching  Exhibition  was 
organized,  consisting  of  the  Mrdical  Director,  a  Staff  com- 
posed of  six  medical  officers,  and  a  Secretary  who  was  also 
to  be  resident  physician  at  the  hospital  on  the  Exhibition 
grounds. 

The  problems  betore  the  Medical  Director  were  numer- 
ous and  perplexing.  He  was  general  adviser  on  sanitary 
questions,  and  it  became  incumbent  upon  him  to  issue  in 
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popular  form  authoritative  information  on  the  hygienic 
condition  of  Philadelphia.  The  circular  which  he  issued 
was  widely  distributed  and  reprinted  both  in  this  country 
and  in  Europe.  It  remains  a  valuable  summary  of  the 
condition  of  Philadelphia  in  1876.  It  was  followed  by 
other  circulars,  during  the  season,  treating  of  the  sanitary 
precautions  necessary  to  be  taken  by  visitors  to  the  Ex- 
position. Tlie  important  subjects  of  the  draituge  and 
water  supplies  of  the  Exhibition  grounds  were,  however, 
placed  entirely  under  the  control  of  the  Chief  Engineer. 
Almost  the  first  duty  of  Dr.  Pepper  was  to  superintend  the 
erection  and  construction  of  a  hospital  on  the  grounds.  It 
was  placed  in  a  retired,  shaded  and  picturesque  location  on 
Lansdowne  Avenue ;  was  a  model  ho&pital  and  embodied 
much  of  the  experience  he  had  gained  in  building  the 
University  Hospital. 

At  the  close  of  the  Centennial  he  issued  an  official  report 
as  Medical  Director.  The  efficiency  of  the  medical  service 
during  the  one  hundred  and  fifty-nine  days  in  which  the 
Centennial  was  open  to  the  public  and  was  visited  by  nearly 
ten  million  persons,  is  sliown  by  the  fact  that  out  of  the 
nearly  sixty-five  hundred  cases  treated  in  the  Lansdowne 
Hospital  there  were  only  four  deaths :  two  from  apoplexy 
arid  two  from  organic  disease  of  the  heart.  There  was 
much  sickness  among  the  resident  foreign  representatives, 
especially  among  the  Japcmese.  some  fifty  in  number,  whose 
beautiiiil  dwellings  of  oriental  workmanship  and  taste  were 
wholly  unsuitable  to  the  spring  and  autumn  weather  of 
Philadelphia.  The  danger  from  disease  w.is  increased  by 
the  mode  ol  heating  tliese  dwellings — a  small  shallow  box 
filled  with  sand  and  placed  in  the  centre  of  each  room,  upon 
which  a  few  small  pieces  of  charcoal  were  kept  burning ; 
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there  was  no  outlet  for  the  fumes  of  the  burning  carbon 
and  no  ventilation  when  the  rooms  were  closed. 

The  efficiency  of  the  Bureau  of  Medical  Service  was 
appreciated  by  the  public.  It  is  safe  to  assert  that  never 
before  did  so  vast  a  concourse  of  people  assemble  and  meet 
witli  so  few  accidents  and  disasters  while  attending  an  inter- 
national  exposition.  The  public  was  indebted  to  Dr.  Pep- 
per almost  wholly  for  the  sanitary  arrangements  which  existed 
at  the  Ccntrnnial.  The  English  Government  formally  ex- 
pressed its  appreciation  of  the  care  and  attention  which  its 
Commission  received  from  the  Bureau  of  Medical  Service." 
A  more  personal  recognition  of  Dr.  Pepper's  services  was 
made  by  the  King  of  Norway  and  Sweden,  who  appointed 
him  a  Knight  Commander  of  the  Order  of  St.  Olaf 

His  success  in  the  medical  directorship  of  the  Centennial 
was  recognized  by  his  friends  and  by  the  public  at  large  as 
evidence  of  extraordinary  executive  ability.  He  was  only 
thirty-three  years  of  age :  an  age  when  most  physicians  are 
getting  settled  into  practice  and  when  few  have  achieved 
reputation.  His  conduct  of  the  University  Hospital  matter 
and  his  administration  of  the  Medical  Bureau  at  the  Cen- 
tennial had  made  his  name  familiar  to  the  people  of 
Philadelphia  and  to  many  thousands  in  other  parts  of  the 
Union.  The  result  was  a  sudden  increase  in  his  practice  as  a 
consultant,  which  from  this  time  became  extensive  and  exact- 
ing. His  private  practice,  of  course,  was  greatly  increased, 
but  he  did  not  allow  his  duties  at  the  Hospital  or  at  the 


'  MS.  letters  from  Bntish  Commission  (o  Dr.  Pepper,  December 
n,  1876;  January  19,  1877. 

*  MS.  letter    from    C.    Lewenhaupt,   Swedish    and    Norwegian 
Minister,  to  Dr.  Pepper,  July  10,  1877. 
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Centennial  to  engross  his  attention  so  as  to  inteHcre  wirh  hb 
contributions  to  the  medical  joumab.  A  paper  on  "  Addi- 
son's Disease  "  appeared  in  the  Journal  of  iht  Medieal  Sciences 
for  January,  1877.  His  clinical  lectures  were  published 
both  in  New  York  and  [Philadelphia.' 

On  March  7  of  thb  year  he  read  a  paper  before  the  Col- 
lege of  Physicians  of  Philadelphia,  on  the  "Administration 
of  Nitrate  of  Silver  and  the  Occunence  of  a  Blue  Une  on  the 
Gums  as  the  Earliest  Sign  of  Argyria,"'  an  original  observa- 
tion of  this  condition.  Dr.  Ringer,  an  English  authority, 
writing  in  1889,  attributes  the  disco\-er)'  to  Dr.  Pepper.' 

With  the  new  year  he  added  to  his  clinical  lectures  a 
course  on  Morbid  Anatomy,  a  subject  in  which  he  took  a 
deep  interest  alt  of  his  life.  Of  academic  importance  at 
this  time  was  his  address,  on  October  t,  1877.  on  the  sub* 
ject  of  "  Higher  Medical  Education,  tlie  True  Interest  of 
the  Public  and  of  the  Profession,"  delivered  as  an  introduc* 
tion  to  the  one  hundred  and  twelfth  course  of  lectures  at  the 
Medical  Department  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
The  address  was  published  by  the  Board  of  Trustees.* 

Dr.  Pepper  had  utilized  his  opportunities  as  Medical 
Director  of  the  Centennial  to  inform  himself  of  the  con- 
dition of  medical  instruction  in  foreign  countries.  Through 
the  assistance  of  the  Secretarj-  of  State,  Honorable  William 
M.  Evarts,  and  the  Assistant  Secretary,  Honorable  Fred- 


■  In  the  Nfw  Ytri  AUdical  Rtcwdy  (he  Mtditol  Riptrttry  and  che 
MtMcal  Timts. 

•  Tnin«ccion«,  Thin!  Series,  Volume  11. 

*  Hand-book  of  Therapeutics,  by  Sydney  Ringer,  M.D.,  Twelfth 
Edition. 

'Philadelphia:  Collins,  Printer,  1S77.     46pp. 
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crick  W.  Seward,  he  obiainctl  a  vast  mass  of  data  in  foreign 
lands.  The  Centennial  year  was  naturally  one  of  tetrospcc- 
tion :  the  closing  of  an  old  era,  the  opening  of  a  new  one. 
Dr.  Pepper  was  looking  far  into  the  future,  and  he  utilized 
his  opportunity  at  the  University  to  review  in  this  address 
the  whole  history  of  modem  medicine  and  to  point  out  the 
reforms  needed  in  this  country,  and  especially  at  the  Univer- 
sity, to  bring  higher  medical  education  into  contbrmit}'  with 
the  demands  of  the  profession  and  of  the  public.  The  ad- 
dress possesses  historic  interest.  It  is  an  exact  description 
of  the  status  of  medical  schools  and  medical  education  in 
the  United  States  in  1876.  Compared  with  the  status  at  the 
close  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  condition  seems  startling. 
Inefficient  preparation,  inadequate  clinical  and  laboratory 
equipment,  insufBcient  training,  excessive  multiplication  of 
medical  schools,  a  course  of  study  altogether  too  brief  for 
professional  preparation,  and  the  prevalence  of  the  fee  sys- 
tem for  professors  and  instructors  instead  of  a  system  of 
graduated  salaries,  were  the  principal  evils  of  the  day.  To 
concct  these  was  the  serious  purpose  of  Dr.  Pepper's  lite, 
and  the  method  of  conection  was  the  theme  of  his  address. 
It  was  received  by  the  better  part  of  the  profession  in  the 
spirit  in  which  it  was  given;  but  "the  foes  of  a  man  are 
those  of  his  own  household,"  and  many  of  the  reforms 
which  Dr.  Pepper  urged  in  this  address  were  stubbornly 
resisted  by  some  of  his  colleagues.  Opposioon  to  reforms 
upon  which  he  had  fixed  his  heart  only  stimulated  him  to 
greater  exertion,  and  the  fate  of  the  old  system  ultimately 
befell  those  who  now  opposed  him. 

On  November  27,  1877,  the  Honorable  John  Welsh 
was  tendered  a  farewell  banquet  at  the  Aldinc  by  promi- 
nent citizens  of  Philadelphia,  the  occasion  being  his  de- 
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pamirc  as  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  the  court  of  St.  James, 
to  wliich  he  had  been  appointed  by  President  Hayes.  The 
occasion  afforded  an  opportunity  to  reci^nizc  in  3  public 
manner  tlie  great  services  which  Mr.  Welslj  had  rendered 
to  the  University.  In  his  remarks  on  this  occasion  Dr. 
Pepper  said, — 

"  Wc  hav«  many  noble  ho*|MuU,  admirably  adapted  for  the  necdi 
of  this  great  and  growing  community,  but  each  and  all  of  them  are 
crippled  by  want  of  xdc4]uatc  endowmcni.  Philadelphia  can  now 
bout  of  a  University  so  well  organized  and  so  well  equipped  in  all 
itB  dc{»TtRient5  that  it  needs  only  the  general  ttipporl  of  the  com- 
munity, and  the  generous  assistance  of  the  wealthy,  to  citable  it  to 
become  to  powerful  at  a  centre  of  learning  and  thought  that  it  shall 
bring  back  to  this  city  its  lost  pre-eminence  as  the  centre  of  Ineruy 
culture  and  intellectual  activity  on  this  continent.  No  city  can 
hope  ever  to  hold  such  a  position  whose  citizens  do  not  feel  a 
pride  in  their  instilutiont  of  learning  and  of  an,  and  show  their  pride 
by  the  loyal  and  liberal  support  they  always  extend  to  them.  And 
it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  precisely  this  duty  which  is  impressed  upon 
ui  most  strongly  by  the  example  of  such  men  as  Mr.  Welsh."* 

The  friendship  existing  between  Mr.  Welsh  and  Dr. 
Pepper  is  intimated  by  the  following  letter; 

"  MiuiirtTui,  Savwt,  fiMKt,  Stfttaha  si,  il?!. 
"  My  dear  Dk.  Pcppek  : 

"  I  little  thought  so  long  a  time  had  elapsed  since  your  two  letters 
reached  me.  I  will  not  apologize  for  their  neglect,  as  it  seems  a*  if 
it  was  impossible  for  me,  having  regard  for  the  various  demands 
upon  my  time,  to  have  done  much  better  .  .  .  and  yet  I  have  many 
unanswered  notes  upon  my  file.  Dr.  Abbott  will  have  long  since 
reached  you,  having  completed  his  mission,  certainly  to  his  satisfac- 
tion, and  I  hope  to  yours.    He  seemed  to  mc  to  be  entirely  in  earnest. 


'  Philadelphia  Ntrtt  ^mrritaii,  November  28,  1877. 
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"  1  am  gUd  to  know  that  Mr.  Bennett  has  had  the  good  judg- 
ment to  put  himself  in  such  conRdeniial  relations  with  you.  One 
of  the  common  errors  of  ih«  day  is  the  desire  of  creating  some- 
thing new  instead  of  developing  to  its  full  extent  an  institution 
which  already  is  in  existence,  has  a  position  of  usefulness,  and  i» 
under  good  government.  In  Boston  and  in  New  Haven  there  has 
been  a  city  pride  in  their  institutions  which  has  caused  large  sums 
of  money  to  be  given  to  them  hy  individuals  whose  names  are  con- 
nected with  their  gifts,  than  which  1  know  of  no  gifts  which  have 
proved  mure  useful.  This  spirit  wc  must  cultivate.  I  am  quite 
sure  that  a  thorough  consideration  of  the  subject  on  the  pan  of  an^ 
one,  who  wants  to  make  a  gift  thoroughly  and  permanently  useful, 
will  convince  him  that  in  no  way  can  he  be  more  successful  than  in 
connection  with  our  Univei^ty.  It  is  well  established.  It  it  well 
ntuMcd.  It  has  now  eight  hundred  thousand  people  at  us  doors 
and  with  the  State  whose  name  it  bean  from  which  to  draw  its 
students,  on  which  to  shed  influence.  It  is  a  noble  field.  The 
way  you  suggest,  or  perhaps,  I  ought  to  say  Mr.  Bennett  suggests, 
appears  to  me  most  wise.  A  large  dormitory,  with  scholarships  to 
bear  his  name,  would  sc<:ure  to  him  an  honored  immoriality.  Since 
my  residence  tn  England  just  such  an  instance  of  benevolence  has 
come  under  my  notice  in  connection  with  ih«  Universities  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  founded  many  centuries  ago,  more  active  in  their 
usefulness  now  than  they  were  originally,  and  promising  to  con- 
tinue so  whilst  time  lasts.  fCcbtc  College  is  the  outgrowth  of  the 
generosity  of  tome  of  his  friends,  and  among  them  the  chapel, 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  costly  of  modern  times,  is  the  ^ft 
of  I  Mr.  Gibbs,  recently  deceased,  and  I  was  present  at,  and,  to 
my  embairassment,  had  to  take  pan  in,  the  dedication  of  the  re- 
fectory and  library,  the  gift  of  two  of  Mr.  Gtbbs's  sons.  1  must 
say  that  what  you  propose  would  be  most  agreeable  to  me  as  the 
donor,  because  I  would  alone  provide  for  the  board  and  lodging  of 
the  students  and  fellows  and  to  make  myself  fee)  as  the  exclusive 
bcncfacior  I  would  provide  that  so  much  should  go  to  the  income 
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for  the  educiiion  of  the  ttudent*  and  fellows.  It  it  rather  a  curious 
fiict  that  money  given  for  educational  purposes  has  been  more  bttb- 
fully  applied  and  iis  puqioses  have  been  more  permanent  and  less 
subject  lo  change  than  most  other  kinds  of  benefactions. 

"  1  am  glad  to  know  that  you  took  occasion  to  impress  upon  the 
friends  of  the  University  the  necessity  of  regarding  it  as  a  unit.  Not 
until  that  feeling  prevails  more  extensively  than  it  docs  now  wJU  it 
gain  the  strength  that  it  needs,  and  when  it  docs  the  Ujitversity  will 
have  the  hold  upon  the  community  which  it  should  have  had  long 
since.  I  have  schooled  myself  never  to  despair  of  gaining  the  car 
of  any  one,  and  therefore  1  would  continue  judiciously  to  try  and 
excite  Dr.  Evans's'  inieresi  in  our  work.  I  am  afraid  that  he  and 
his  money  are  too  firmly  welded  together  to  part  during  life,  but  he 
may  Uke  to  indulge  in  the  pleasing  anticipation  of  the  good  that  his 
industry  will  secure  10  future  generations,  and  your  advice  may  help 
him  to  make  a  good  will,  although  it  may  fail  to  draw  from  him  any- 
thing for  your  present  purpose.  1  expect  to  he  in  Paris  next  week, 
when  I  shall  endeavor  to  see  him.  I  hope  your  Dental  Department 
will  be  in  readiness  for  your  fall  course.  I  shall  await  with  great 
interest  the  accounts  of  the  fall  opening  of  the  several  schools  and 
classes. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  know  that  the  political  movements  on  this  side  the 
ocean  take  so  deep  a  hold  upon  you.  It  is  particularly  unfortunate 
when  the  hours  due  to  sleep  arc  intruded  upon  by  thought.  With 
me,  when  in  health,  to  lie  down  on  my  bed  ii  to  sleep,  and  when  I 
awake,  as  I  am  apt  to  do  once  or  twice,  to  catch  a  thought  is  but  the 
step  to  a  renewed  slumber.  I  hope  you  will  nor  cultivate  insomnia. 
It  is  100  of^en  done  by  students.  1  believe  it  one  of  the  most  serious 
ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to.  During  all  the  agitation  of  the  Eastern 
question  it  gave  me  no  concern,  for  I  felt  assured  that  the  struggle 


*Dr.  Thomas  W.  Evans,  the  celebrated  American  dentist,  in 
Paris,  who  bequeathed  the  bulk  of  his  estate  to  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia to  found  a  Museum  and  Dental  Institute  in  his  memory. 
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wouM  be  one  confined  to  a  division  of  the  spoils.  It  so  proved.  I 
do  not  believe  Russia  ever  thought  ot'  an  armed  adversar)'  but  in 
Turkey.  All  that  she  gained  was  due  to  the  neutrality  of  the  other 
oaiions,  and  her  only  care  was  to  retain  what  she  could.  The 
sei^ucl  proved  that  my  judgment  was  correct,  and  when  I  twitted  my 
English  friends  with  the  question  what  they  wanted  ihcy  assured  me 
that  under  no  consideration  would  they  increase  their  territory-.  I 
know  ihey  wanted  Egypt,  but  the  French  think  thai  iheir  traditions 
would  not  allow  it.  They  looked  towards  Crete,  but  they  had  been 
(be  avowed  friends  of  Greece  and  it  would  seem  ungenerous  did  they 
take  it ;  Russia  consenting,  perhaps  suggesting,  they  were  satisfied 
with  Cyprus  and  the  prospcciivc  advantages  which  are  yci  in  store 
in  Alia  Minor  and  Syria.  Beacon.sfteld  is  now  the  man  of  the  age, 
towering  above  all  immediately  around  him,  and,  I  have  no  doubt, 
drawing  from  the  great  eminence  he  has  reached  as  much  gtaiilica- 
tion  as  one  can  well  derive  from  any  worldly  honors.  His  appear- 
ance does  not  encourage  the  expectation  that  his  life  will  continue 
many  years. 

"  Mr.  King,  of  Pittsburg,  called  on  me  when  he  was  in  London. 
He  was  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  in  our  Lcgis- 
ture.  I  asked  him  why  the  appropriation  for  the  University  failed 
last  winter.  He  said  it  was  merely  because  they  had  not  cnou^ 
money  for  both,  and,  as  we  bad  received  more  than  the  JeSiErson, 
il  was  considered  right  to  give  to  it  and  that  we  would  get  ours  this 
winter  or  the  next  session.     This  you  will  bear  in  mind. 


"  I  have  been  here  a  fortni^t,  walking,  eating,  sleeping  soundly, 
enjoying  fine  air,  reading  and  writing  a  little.  Just  now  I  have  with 
me  my  daughter  Ellen  and  Mrs.  Smith,  with  her  husband  and  their 
son.  In  two  days  we  go  to  Paris.  Spend  a  few  days  there  and 
return  to  London.  My  health  has  been  uninterruptedly  good  since 
I  left  home.  I  hope  that  Mrs.  Pepper  and  the  children  and  yourself 
are  well.     I  fear  you  have  sul^red  from  beat.     We  have  not.    The 
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season  has  been  remarkably  pleasant.     With  kind  remembnncc  to 
your  ansociates  in  the  University,  and  to  Mrs.  Pepper,  I  am, 

**  Most  sincerely  youn, 

•'Jko.  Welsh." 

In  1878  Dr.  Pepper  contributed  to  current  medical  liter- 
ature, arid  chiefly  to  the  Philadelphia  Medital  Tima,  one 
.irticle  reporting  a  case  of  "  Aneurism  of  the  Thoracic  Aorta 
witli  unusual  Physical  Signs ;" '  anoilier  on  "  Paracentesis 
of  the  Pericardium,  with  a  Successful  Case;"*  and  a  third, 
"  Catarrhal  Jaundice,  with  Special  Reference  to  the  Internal 
Use  of  Nitrate  of  Silver,"  the  last  named  read  before  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Medical  Society  and  published  in  its 
Transactions.  He  also  read  a  paper  before  the  Philadelphia 
County  Medical  Society  on  "  Functional  and  Organic 
AmemLis  and  Milk  Transfusion  in  their  Treatment,"  which 
was  published  in  the  Medical  Times.  His  clinical  lectures 
were  reported  as  usual.  He  published  in  the  Medual  and 
Surgical  Rfporter  for  May  a  thoughtful  article  on  "  Kou- 
miss," which  soon  after  was  reprinted  in  pamphlet  form. 

During  the  next  year  his  clinical  lectures  were  published 
as  usual,  and  he  wrote  two  professional  papers:  on  the 
"Completion  of  Paracentesis  of  the  Pericardium,"  in  the 
American  Journal  of  I  he  Medical  Saentes?  and  on  "The  Clin- 
ical Study  of  Exophthalmic  Goitre."  published  in  the  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Medical  Society.  He 
was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Climate  Committee  of  the 
American  Medical  Association,  to  prepare  a  special  report 
on  "Sanitary  and  Mineral  Waters,"  which  in  the  form  of  a 


'  Mfdical  Timtt^  January,  1878. 

*  Mental  Newt  and  Library,  March,  1878. 

^  April  2i  1879. 
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"Report  on  Mineral  Springs,"  prepared  in  conjunction  with 
Dr.  Bowditch,  he  presented  to  th«  Association  at  its  New 
York  meeting  in  May,  1880.  It  was  printed  among  its 
Transactions.'  At  this  meeting  he  read  a  paper  on  "The 
Local  Treatment  of  Pulmorury  Cavities."  In  the  same 
month  he  read  before  the  Pennsylvania  State  Meilical  So- 
ciety, at  its  meeting  at  AUoona,  a  paper  entitled  "  Practical 
Remarks  on  the  Treatment  of  Astchina  ;"  arwi  in  June,  before 
die  Oxford  Medical  Society,  he  read  one  on  "  The  Treatment 
of  Ciironic  Rheumatism."*  In  the  Medical  Timti  lor  August 
appeared  an  article  by  him  on  the  "  Administration  of  Phos- 
phoric Acid."  *  He  was  ap]>otntcd  chairman  of  the  Section 
of  Medicine  of  the  American  Medical  Association  for  its 
meeting  at  Richmond,  Virginia,  in  May,  1881. 

During  the  winter  of  1879-1880  he  inaugurated  the 
Charity  Ball,  a  social  function  wliich  has  continued  to  the 
present  time  and  has  contributed  annually  the  profits  of  its 
pleasures  to  the  clLantablc  organi'/ations  of  Philadelphia. 
Among  the  many  creations  of  Dr.  Pepper  none  gave  him 
livelier  satisfaction  than  the  Charity  Ball.  It  brought  to- 
gether a  multitude  of  people  who  otherwise,  under  the  con- 
servative rules  and  traditions  of  Philadelphia,  might  never 
have  assembled,  and,  for  the  time  obliterating  many  social 
distinctions,  afforded  an  opportunity  for  pleasure  and  public 
charity.     It  has  become  one  of  the  annual  events  in  the  life 


'  In  this  report  Dr.  Pepper  col  la  bo  nil  ed  wiih  On.  Heni)'  1.  Bow- 
ditch,  A.  N.  Bell)  Stanford  £.  Chaillc,  and  Charles  Dcntson  1  their 
report  was  publishnl  in  pamphlet  Torm. 

*  June  2  r ,  1 8H0.  Reprinted  tn  pamphlet  form  (New  York,  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons)  from  the  Archhrs  »f  Altdieint^OnQbcT,  1880.   37  pp. 

*  August  14,  t88o. 
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of  the  city.  Not  until  1894  did  he  retire  from  active  par- 
ticipation in  the  work  of  its  executive  committee,  at  which 
time,  speaking  of  the  origin  and  purposes  of  tlie  ball,  be 
wrote: 

"  1  believe  now,  as  I  bcliercd  wbci  was  organized  fifteen  years 
ago,  that  it  Mrves  a  useful  purpose  in  our  civic  life,'  and  that  the 
imcrnis  of  our  worthy  institutions  arc  promoted  by  having  ihc 
atlcniton  of  the  entire  community  drawn  each  year  in  this  attrac- 
tive way  to  the  ever-present  claims  of  cbartiy.  I  am  glad  lo  think 
that  much  good  has  already  been  accomplished  and  that  the  enduring 
success  of  our  Charity  Balls  is  secured  by  the  efficient  management 
of  those  to  whom  their  interests  arc  confided."' 

In  1880  he  accomplished  another  piece  of  work,  published 
under  the  title  of  "  A  Further  Contribution  to  the  Local 
Treatment  of  Pulmoiury  Cavities;"*  and  in  August  of  that 
year  reported  a  similar  case  in  the  Medical  and  Surgieal 
Reporter,  of  Philadclphin.* 

It  was  towards  the  close  of  the  year  t88o  that  Dr.  Pepper 
was  nominated  Provost  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
the  consequences  of  which  act  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
changed  the  course  of  his  life.  Up  to  this  time  he  had  been 
the  public-spirited  physician,  active  in  large  undertakings. 
primarily  on  behalf  of  his  profession,  and  of  the  highest 
importance  to  the  general  wcl&re  of  the  community.    His 


'  In  1883  the  University  Hus|Mtal  received  twelve  thousand  five 
hundred  dollars,  and  in  1889  two  thousand  dollars  from  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  ball.     See  Provost's  Repon  for  these  yean. 

*  MS.  November  19,  1894. 

'  I'ransacttons  of  the  American  Medical  Association.  Philadel- 
phia:  Collins,  Printer.     1880.     a  3  pp. 

'  August  28,  1880,  Vol.  XLIII.,  No.  9. 
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address  on  "  Higher  Education  the  True  Interest  of  the  Pub- 
lic and  of  the  Profession,"  delivered  at  the  opening  of  the 
session  of  the  Medical  School  in  1877,  had  attracted  wide 
attention  because  of  its  clear  formulation  of  the  reeds  of 
medical  education.  It  was  a  strong  plea  for  rational  instruc- 
tion, which,  of  course,  implied  adequate  equipment  on  the 
material  side.  This  was  Dr.  Pepper's  first  educational  ad- 
dress, and,  though  not  the  sole  or  even  the  primary  cause  of 
his  nomination  to  the  provostship,  pointed  the  way  in  which 
men  and  things  were  moving.  Its  academic  breadth  and 
the  conviction  among  the  Trustees  that  its  author  could  put 
the  University  upon  a  sound  financial  basis,  undoubtedly 
influenced  them  in  making  the  nomination. 
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IN  February,  1881,  Dr.  P*ppcT  gave  an  address  before 
the  Philadelphia  Count)'  Medical  Association,  taking 
for  his  ihcmc  "  The  Treatment  of  Typhoid  Fever." 
In  May,  at  Richmond.  Virginia,  he  addressed  the  American 
Medical  Association  on  **  Catarrhal  Irritation ;" '  and  a  week 
later,  the  Philadelphia  Medical  Association  on  the  "*  EflFects 
of  the  Prolonged  Use  of  Alcohol  on  the  Organs  of  the 
Special  Senses."  Stiortly  before  this  he  was  honored  by 
Dr.  James  Tyson  who  dedicated  to  him  one  of  his  medical 
works.* 

In  June  he  entered  upon  what  proved  to  be  his  principal 
medical  work,  by  assuming  the  editorship  of  "The  System 
of  Medicine  by  American  Authors."  In  July  he  gave  final 
revision  to  the  eighth  edition  of  his  *'  Diseases  of  Children," 
His  election  as  Provost,  in  January,  was  followed  by  an 
election  as  honorary  member  of  the  Harrisburg  Pathologi- 
cal Society  in  February,*  and,  in  May.  as  President  of  the 
Mutual  Aid  Society  of  the  Philadelphia  County  Medical 
Association.  In  June,  La&yettc  College  conferred  on  him 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws.  In  this  month  he  resigned 
the  Vice-Presidency  of  the  University  Club,  and  in  Decern* 


■  May  4.  tSSi. 

*  MS.  letter  from  Dr.  Tjrion  to  Dr.  Pepper,  April  7,  1881. 

'FcbruaF7  4,  18S1. 
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ber  resigned  his  office  as  Trustee  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Museum  and  School  of  Industrial  Art.  The  "System  of 
Medicine,"  which  he  had  undertaken  to  supervise  and  in 
part  to  write,  occupied  him  fully  during  1  ^2,  so  that  he 
made  fewer  contributions  than  usual  during  that  year  to 
current  literature.  In  April,  he  received  from  Dr.  Austin 
Flint  the  following  tribute  and  recognition  of  professional 
work,  and  particularly  of  his  pamphlet  on  the  •*  Local 
Treatment  of  Pulmonary  Cavities,"'  printed  in  1880,  but 
worked  out  two  years  earlier : 

"Nii>  You,  April  1,  lUi. 
"  I  am  cngagci]  in  wrilJiig  my  unirlc  nn  >  Phthiris^'  and  I  have 
been  led  10  read  wiih  care  and  think  of  your  observations  with 
rctpcct  10  the  injection  of  cjivinet.  I  confeM  with  shame  that  1  had 
not  given  the  matter  sufficient  consideration  prior  to  the  la&t  edition 
of  *  Practice,'  and  that  my  fini  imprcsxion  wa»  againHi  the  utility 
of  experimental  trials  of  the  measure.  My  object  in  this  note  is  to 
3pologi7.c  for  not  having  referred  to  your  labors  and  lo  confini 
fnnkly  thai  I  have  not  until  now  appreciated  their  value. 

"  Very  truly  fours, 

"A.    FUNT."» 

An  article  on  the  "  Pancreatic  Diseases,"  which  appeared 
in  the  MeMcal  News  for  December,  represents  his  miscel- 
laneous wrirings  during  1882.  In  the  autumn  of  this  year  he 
was  chosen  a  member  of  the  American  Academy  of  Medi- 
cine and  was  appointed  to  the  committee  of  arrangements 


'A  Further  Contribution  to  the  Local  Treaimcm  of  Pulmonary 
Cavities,  by  William  Pepper,  A.M.,  M.D,,  Profc«*or  of  Clinical 
Medicine  in  the  University  of  Pciuisytvania.  Philadelphia :  Col- 
lint,  Printer.     1S80.     23  pp. 

■MS. 
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of  the  National  Association  for  ihc  Protection  of  the  In- 
sane.' He  now  resigned  from  the  Obstetrical  Society,  and 
also  as  visiting  physician  to  the  Children's  Hospital,  with 
which  he  had  b<Tn  for  many  years  identified.  His  letter  of 
resignation  called  forth  from  tlie  officials  of  the  institution 
a  gratifying  recognition  of  his  long  services.* 

His  lectures  at  the  University  on  "  Renal  Diseases  "  during 
1883  appeared  regularly  in  the  Medical  Times  of  that  year. 
In  June  he  read  before  the  Pennsylvania  Medical  Society  a 
paper  entitled  "Contribution  10  the  Clinical  Study  of  Typh- 
litis,"  published  in  its  I'ransactions.  He  was  chosen  Vice- 
President  of  the  local  committee  to  receive  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  at  its  ap- 
proaching meeting  in  Pliiladelphia.  and  on  its  assembling' 
made  the  address  of  welcome. 

His  clinical  lectures  for  1884  appeared  regularly  in  the 
Medital  Bulletin*  In  March  he  delivered  the  address  before 
the  American  Medical  Association,  at  Washington,  D.  C, 
on  the  sul^ect  of  "  Epilepsy,"  and,  tn  April,  another  on 
"  Force  vs.  Work :  Some  Practical  Remarks  on  Dietetics 
in  Disease,"  before  the  Medical  and  Chirurgtcal  Faculty 
of  Maryland,  at  its  Baltimore  Convention.*    Thb  address 


'  MS.  letter  from  Richard  J.  Dunglison,  Secretary,  November  6, 
i8l{2  i  elccteJ  a  member  of  the  Academy  October  26,  1882. 

*  MS.  letter  from  F.  W.  Lewis,  Secretary,  December  2,  1 881. 
'Academy  of  Mufic,  September  4.,  1884. 

*  Tbt  MidUal  BtrtleliHt  A  Monthly  Journal  of  Medicine  and  Sur- 
gery, edited  by  John  V.  Shoemaker,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Philadelphia. 

'April  23,  1884,  printed  in  the  Transactions  of  the  h'aculiy  and 
also  in  pamphlet  form.  Baltimore ;  Journal  Publishing  Company 
Print,  No.  35  Parle  Avenue.      1884.     20  pp. 
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attracted   wide  attention  and  is  all  wonhy  of  qiioution. 
These  passages  indicate  its  scope  and  spirit ; 

"  In  estimating  the  influence  of  the  great  Tactors  of  our  physical 
life  upon  the  development  of  the  individual  or  of  the  race,  1  have 
long  felt  that  (ar  too  much  imponancc  has  hcen  attached  to  climate 
and  far  too  little  to  diet  and  personal  hygiene.  No  more  can 
the  average  man  attain  his  full  mo.'al  growth  and  the  normij 
perception  of  freedom  and  of  obligation  under  evil  forms  of  gov- 
ernment, or  under  the  sway  of  gross  religious  superstitions,  than 
he  can  attain  hit  full  physical  development  under  the  influence  of 
bad  dietetic  traditions  and  of  uneducated  appetites.  No  weight  can 
be  attached  to  the  fact  that  exceptional  individuals  in  every  com- 
munity display  the  highest  physical  and  intellectual  health  and 
vigor  while  pursuing  courses  of  life  admissibly  injurious.  A  sepa- 
rate study  of  these  exceptional  cases  is  much  needed,  and  would 
possess  great  interest  and  practical  value.  But,  for  the  establtsh* 
ment  of  the  laws  of  dietetics  and  hygiene,  wc  arc  concerned  only 
with  (he  average  man,  and  of  him  we  may  safely  make  the  above 
assertion. 

"No  people  need  the  difKision  of  sound  information  on  these 
subjects  as  badly  as  wc  do.  In  India  we  have  had  the  opportunity 
of  observing  the  curiously  interesting  results  of  subjecting  large 
numbers  of  Anglo-Saxons,  and  in  many  instances  through  succes- 
sive generations,  to  climatic  conditions  diametrically  opposite  to 
those  familiar  to  that  race.  In  Australia  a  similar  experiment  is 
being  conducted  on  an  even  larger  scale.  And  I  believe  the  ver- 
dict of  the  best  observers  is  to  (he  cflTect  that,  with  suitable  diet 
and  regimen,  the  characteristic  health  and  energy  of  the  race  will  be 
preserved  unimpaired.  But  in  this  vast  country  wc  see  a  more 
complicated  experiment  tried  on  vast  proportions.  A  nation  grow- 
ing in  numbers  with  unprecedented  rapidity,  by  aid  of  recruiting  in 
all  quarters  of  thi-  globe  )  a  vast  territory,  representing  wide  varie- 
ties of  soil  and  climate,  to  be  occupied  and  brought  under  cultiva- 
tion by  this  motley  multitude ;  a  fierce  contest  to  be  waged  with 
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strange  and  untried  climatic,  indusiriaJ,anil  social  condrtions;  the 
gift  of  freedom,  personal,  poliiiral,  and  pecuniary,  to  be  borne  by 
million!  hcrcioforc  comparatitc  strangers  to  these  blessings :  these 
barely  hint  at  the  transcendent  difficulties  encountered  by  the  people 
of  this  country  in  planting  and  establishing  permanently  in  full  and 
typical  health  and  vigor  che  great  Anglo-Saxon  race.  Small  won- 
der that  during  the  experimental  sUges  of  this  great  work  many 
curious  effects,  physical  as  well  as  social,  have  been  developed,  and 
that  pessimists  have  found  ample  food  far  prophecies  thai  this  race 
wrould  never  become  permanently  establitihed  and  productive  under 
climatic  conditions  so  different  from  iho«e  familiar  to  the  chief 
components  of  our  people. 

"  'ITic  so-called  typical  American  cenainly  came  to  be  some- 
thing quite  diffi;rent  from  his  British,  Irish,  or  German  ancestor, 
and  his  pale  or  sallow  face,  with  tail,  slender  figure,  full  of  ihe  irri- 
table re»ilessness  bred  of  ner^ouK  dyspepsia,  has  been  rendered 
sufficiently  liuniliar  to  us;  more  so,  in  fact,  in  the  hardly  good- 
natured  or  veracious  pages  of  travellers  and  novelists  than  in  actual 
life.'  Still  there  be  has  been,  and  there,  in  considerable  numbers^ 
Ite  still  is  i  and  the  interesting  question  arises  wtvcther  his  physical 
peculiarities  arc  inseparably  dcj)endeni  upon  our  climatic  conditions 
or  upon  other  and  transient  influences.  I  confess  my  own  obsei^ 
vation  has  led  me  to  the  deliberate  conclusion  that  it  is  to  the  latter 
almost  exclusively  thai  we  are  lo  attribute  the  results  indicated.  It 
is  manifest  that  one  must  pay  more  attention  to  adapt  himself  suc> 


'  It  is  in  fact  to  be  noted  that  the  contrast*  used  to  Iteightcn  the 
cl^ts  of  vivid  pictures  of  the  physical  peculiarities  of  Americans 
have  been  drawn  from  classes  abroad  who  are  living  widely  differ- 
ent lives,  and  that  a  truer  description  of  foreign  populations  would 
show  how  ridiculously  unfair  it  is  to  adopt  (lie  burlv,  ruddy  yeo- 
man farmer  of  the  fat  midland  counties  of  England  as  the  type  of 
the  laboring  classes  (civic  and  tvnl)  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
Continent. 
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cetifully  to  the  extreme  feature*  of  a  great  continental  climate  like 
CHin  than  is  r^uircd  in  the  comparatively  uniform  climate  of  Eng- 
land or  Ireland.  Bui  il  i*  equally  true  that  malaria,  damp  tail,  and 
damp  houKS,  due  to  defective  drainage,  arc  deadly  but  wholly 
■voidable  foe<  to  health.  And  it  it  no  lest  certain  that  communt* 
lies  where  from  earliest  boyhood  the  excessive  use  of  tobacco  in 
the  most  injiiriout  forms  is  general,  where  bad  whiskey  in  a  staple 
drink  between  meals  for  ibc  men,  where  for  all  alike,  men,  women 
and  children,  recking  strong  tea  and  cofTee  in  unlimited  quantities 
arc  consumed  at  every  meal,  while  beyond  all  this  the  reign  of  the 
frying-pan  and  the  soda  baking-powder  and  the  patent  pur^tve 
pill  is  universal  and  undisputed,  cannot  be  fairly  expected  to  per- 
petuate the  liner  types  of  manly  and  womanly  physique-,  and  I 
repeat  my  opinion  that  it  is  to  these  latter  influences  that  we  are 
chiefly  to  attribute  most  of  the  physical  peculiarities  commonly 
assigned  to  the  agency  of  the  American  climate.  I  believe  myself 
that,  with  due  r^ard  to  the  conditions  under  which  work  is  prose- 
cuted here,  it  will  be  found  that  there  is  no  more  favorable  cltmiic 
on  earth,  and  I  appeal  to  your  observation  of  ihe  generations  now 
rising  in  support  of  the  prediction  that,  with  the  correction  of  what 
may,  and  surely  will,  be  corrected  in  our  physical  conditions  and 
habits  here,  there  will  be  a  gradual  advancement  in  our  average  phy»- 
ical  vigor,  until,  even  if  a  complete  reversion  to  our  ancestral  type  is 
not  attained,  there  will  l>c  developed  a  new  type,  in  no  u^ay  inferior. 
"  The  familiar  instance  of  a  man  who  at  five  and  forty  is  at  the 
head  of  several  large  businesses  and  is  director  in  a  dozen  companies, 
and  who  finds  himself  breaking  down  with  insomnia,  headache,  gas- 
tralgia,  or  some  of  the  myriad  forms  of  nerve  suffi;ring,  will  usually 
be  found,  on  careful  examination,  to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  he  has 
Combined  with  his  incessant  devotion  to  his  work  a  disregard  of  the 
most  common  principles  of  dietetics  and  regimen,  and  frequently  a 
reckless  abuse  of  nerve  stimulants  or  irritants  which  of  themselves 
will  often  seem  to  have  been  sufficient  to  have  induced  the  morbid 
condition  present. 
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**  The  main  object  of  on«  who  starts  upun  a  Urge  career  is  natu- 
rally how  to  get  the  greatest  amount  of  work  out  of  himself  con- 
sistent with  the  maintenance  of  health  aitd  the  prolongation  of  life. 
If  it  were  possible  for  all  to  appreciate  correctly  ihcir  physical  con- 
dition and  capacity  at  the  outset,  so  thai  they  could  adapt  their 
method  of  work  to  their  physical  requirements,  we  should  see  quite 
as  much  or  more  work  done  and  infinitely  fewer  instances  of 
physical  disaster.  Bui  there  are  many  elements  in  the  question 
which  ntost  of  us  realixe  only  after  painful  experience,  though  1 
look  to  the  introduction  of  thorough  instruction  in  hygiene  and 
physiology  in  the  school*  and  colleges  fur  a  vast  improvement  in 
this  state  of  things. 

"  The  velocity  and  range  of  a  projectile  arc  directly  as  the  initial 
power  and  inversely  as  the  mass  to  he  moved,  and  this  antagonism 
of  force  and  weight  enters  into  every  physical  problem.  In  its  ap- 
plication to  the  human  body  it  is  a  most  pregnant  truth.  The  mass 
to  be  moved  before  any  effective  forthputting  work  can  be  done  ts 
not  merely  the  actual  weight  of  the  body,  but  embraces  also  the 
aggregate  of  the  counlless  physiological  and  chemical  acts  cease- 
lessly performed  within  the  frame.  To  adjust  the  actual  weight  of 
the  body,  therefore,  to  the  physical  powers  of  the  individual,  and  to 
render  these  innumerable  minute  processes  as  easy  and  as  complete 
as  possible,  it  the  aim  of  dietetics  and  regimen,  and  is  the  common- 
sense  policy  of  every  man  who  aspires  to  work  to  the  best  advantage. 
Even  if  all  of  ut  were  typically  healthy,  normal  beings  this  would  be 
equally  true,  but  ibc  importance  and  necessity  of  this  proper  esti- 
mate of  our  individual  capacity,  and  of  the  habits  of  life  best  tilted 
for  each  of  us,  is  enormously  increased  by  the  fact  that  from  inher- 
itance most  persons  have  a  relative  deficiency  of  some  one  or  other 
organ  as  compared  wiih  the  rest  of  their  frame.  The  strength  of  a 
chain  is  lesicd  by  its  weakest  link.  The  enduring  capacity  of  a  man 
is  measured  by  his  weakest  organ,  only  in  our  case  we  arc  able,  by 
intelligence  and  self-restraint,  to  spare  this  weak  tpoc,  and  thus  to 
enable  ourselves  to  ux  our  stronger  parts  their  full  capacity. 


*;t.4']         physician  and  writer 

.  1^  It  is  true  thai  the  condiiions  of  our  higher  forms  of  work  in  this 
country  have  been  more  difficult  than  in  older  and  belter  organized 
communities,  but  a  rather  close  study  of  the  habits  of  professional 
and  fau»ines4  men  in  difTcrent  countries  has  convinced  me  ihnt  vastly 
too  much  importance  has  been  attached  to  the  notion  of  overwork 
in  this  country'  and  vastly  too  little  to  the  question  of  *  How  to 
work,*  or  rather  *  How  to  live  while  working,' " 

Dr.  Alfred  Stili6,  ever  watchful  of  Pqjprr's  activities,  sent 
him  this  comment  on  this  address : 

"  pRILADILrntA,  OcEober  9,  1II4. 

"  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving  a  copy  of  your  B<kircss  in 
Maryland,  and  I  take  the  earliest  opponunity  of  expressing  my  grat- 
ification with  its  rational  and,  at  the  same  time,  large  practical  views. 
T^cy  arc  so  entirely  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  in  which  I  have 
continually  combated  the  system  of  dntgging,  whether  pursued  as  a 
pan  of  stupid  routine  or  under  the  guidance  of  laboratory  science, 
that  I  feel  confident  in  your  continuing  the  sound  teaching  which  I 
have  labored,  however  inadequately,  to  establish  in  the  University. 
In  more  than  one  passage  I  seemed  to  have  an  echo  (with  improve- 
ments) of  the  methods  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  insisting  upon 
most  strenuously.'*' 

In  April,  1884,  he  was  chosen  an  honorary  member  of  tlie 
Medical  and  Chinii^cal  Faculty  of  Maryland.  In  June  he 
rcMgncd  the  chair  of  Clinical  Medicine  at  the  University  to 
which  he  had  been  elected  in  1876,  and  on  the  same  day' 
was  elected  Professor  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Clinical 
Medidnc.  By  this  appointment  he  succeeded  to  the  chair 
which  his  lather  had  vacated  at  death  twenty  years  before. 

'  MS.  letter. 

•June  3,  1884,  MS.  letter  of  appointment,  Jesse  Y.  Burk,  Sec- 
reury. 
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During  this  intervening  time  tJie  chair  had  been  filled  by  the 
eminent  Dr.  Alfted  Stillc.  who  now,  at  I>r.  Pq>pcT's  appoint- 
ment, became  Professor  Emeritus.'  In  October  he  resigned 
hb  position  on  the  medical  staff  at  Blocklcy.* 

In  1885  appeared  the  first  three  volumes  of  his  "  System 
of  Medicine."  and  the  fourth  and  fifth  volumes  in  the  fol- 
lowinf;  year.  This  monumental  work, entitled  "The  Amer- 
ican System  of  Medicine,"  immediately  sprang  into  (xme. 
In  its  review  of  the  first  volume  the  American  Journal  i^ 
ike  Medical  Science^  observed  : 

"  Taking  the  volume  a*  a  whde  it  it  not  too  much  10  lay  that, 

with  but  one  or  iw-o  exceptions,  the  ankles  are  all  of  first-clast 
meril  and  comparahle  with  the  best  ptoduciiont  uf  our  foreign 
colleagues  in  simtliar  works." 

The  London  Lancet,  in  its  first  notice,*  declared  iliat  the 
work  compared  fovorably  with  Reynolds's  Sj-stem  of  Med- 
icine and  Zienissen's  great  Cyclopaedia,  and  was  superior  to 
the  English  System  of  Medicine.  In  a  second  notice  *  the 
Lancet  obser\'ed  that  the  volumes  added  much  to  the  medical 
literature  of  the  century  and  reflected  great  credit  upon  the 
scholarship  and  practical  acumen  of  the  authors. 

"  The  magnificent  work  has  filled  us  wiih  feelings  of  warm  juJmi- 
ntion,"  said  the  Edinburgh  Mtdital  Jaumal.*  "  We  entirely  agree 
with  the  editor  in  thinking  that  the  time  has  arrived  for  presenting 


'  On  this  occasion  Dr.  Stille  sent  a  letter  of  congraiulation  to  Dr. 
Pepper.  TTic  highly  favorable  tone  of  public  leniiment  on  the  ap- 
pointment may  be  noted  in  the  Philadelphia  Nvrib  American^  June 
5,1884. 

'October  10,  1884.  'October,  1885. 

^September  26,  1885.  'October  3,  1885. 

•February,  1886. 
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the  whole  field  of  medkine  ax  tauglit  and  practiied  in  America,  and 
we  heanily  welcome  ihis  System  of  Practical  Medicine,  which  gives 
such  a  complete  picture  of  iu  present  state  among  our  kinsmen 
across  the  Atlantic.  The  work  is  adorned  by  a  galaxy  of  famous 
names,  many  of  them  familiar  to  the  European  Kudcnl  at  represent- 
ative of  the  best  work  done  in  scientific  medicine  on  the  \Ve8ieni 
continent.  The  articles,  therefore,  are  to  be  regarded  as  coming 
front  the  highest  authors  on  (he  principal  subjects  on  which  they 
tr«at." 

These  fncomiums  were  re-echoed  in  spirit  through  many 
letters  received  from  eminent  practitioners.  "  Tlic  Pe])per 
System,"  as  the  work  soon  came  to  be  called,  surpassed  any- 
thing which  had  preceded  tt  in  the  English  language. 

In  January,  1885,  he  read  before  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians and  Surgeons  a  paper  on  a  "Case  of  Addison's  Dis- 
ease," which  was  reprinted  in  its  Transactions.'  There  waa  a 
general  opinion  in  Philadelphia  at  tliis  time,  and,  indeed,  all 
along  the  Atlantic  coast,  that,  unless  precautionary  measures 
were  taken,  the  cholera  might  gain  a  foothold  in  the  country 
during  the  summer.  Boards  of  Health  in  the  Eastern  cities 
gave  the  matter  serious  attenrion.  The  Trustees  of  the 
Ptovtdent  Life  ar«i  Trust  Company,  of  Philadelphia,  re- 
quested Dr.  IVpper  to  prepare  a  paper  suitable  for  general 
circutauon  on  precautions  against  the  disease.  This  he  did, 
and  it  was  published  on  the  first  day  of  May  and  distributed 
by  that  institution.*  It  was  about  this  time  that  he  was 
elected  President  of  the  American  Climatological  Society. 

'January  7.  1885,  Vol.  VIll. 

'  Precautions  suggested  by  Dr.  Pepper,  Provost  and  Professor  of  the 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Metlicine  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
in  the  Event  of  the  Existence  of  Cholera  u  an  Epi<lcinic.  1885. 
4  pp. 
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In  1 886  he  was  elected  consulting  physician  to  St.  Cliriv 
tophcr's  Hospital'  and  President  of  the  American  Clinical 
Association,  and  of  the  Pennsylvania  Sanitary  Convention.* 
In  February  he  organized  the  Association  of  American 
Physicians. 

His  keen  interest  in  pulmonary  diseases  may  be  explained 
in  part.  His  fathcT,  two  brothers,  and  a  sister  had  died  of 
phthisis,  and  he  himself  had  three  times  had  a  narrow  escape 
from  it.  He  determined  to  investigate  its  nature  and  distribu- 
tion, at>d  wrote  his  now  celebrated  contribution  on  the  subject, 
"The  Climatological  Study  of  Phthisis  in  Pennsylvania."* 
It  represents  a  vast  amount  of  patient  research,  and  was  recog- 
nized at  once  as  a  contriburion  to  science.  The  interest  it 
provoked  is  illustrated  by  several  letters  he  received. 

"  WAUmonaK,  Pa. 

"  Dkar  Pepper  : 

**  It  is  very  Izte  at  night,  but  I  cannot  lay  tne  down  to  sleep 
without  thanking  you  warmly  for  sending  mc  (h»  copy  of  your  Cli- 
matological Study. 

"  It  U  not  necessary  to  be  a  doctor  in  order  to  appreciate  its  high 
medical  value — the  subject  comes  home  to  every  *  breather*  in  the 
world,  whether  he  lives  in  this  State  or  not.  And  any  layman  will 
be  lost  in  admiration  over  the  exhaustive  research  and  the  method- 
ical clearness  which  you  have  shown  throughout.  1  do  sincerely 
congratulate  you  on  the  successful  completion  of  this  great  task.  It 
cannot  but  bring  you  fame  if  you  have  not  reached  the  saturation 
point  therein  long  ago. 

"  Always  faithfully  yours, 

"HORACB    HOWAKD   FuRHIX.* 


'wOcnktr,  1IS7." 


'Februarys,  1886. 

'New  York:   D.  Appleton  it  Co. 

•MS. 

9* 


■May,  1886. 
1887.     pp.  77. 
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The  Medical  Classit  observed  editorially : 

'^Thc  disease  of  consumpcion,  howrvcr  vKwcd,  is  always  of 
public  tniemt.  Twenty  ynnt  ago  no  one  knew  of  the  association 
between  pulmonary  consumption  and  the  damp  subsoil  -,  but  statis- 
tics have  fully  pmvcd  the  connection.  In  fifteen  English  towns 
recently  recorded  by  Dr.  Simon  the  deaths  from  consumption  fell 
immediately  when  the  aubsuil  was  dried  thruugh  a  system  of  drain- 
age. In  Salisbury  the  deaths  from  consumption  fell  49  per  cent., 
in  Ely,  47  per  cent.,  and  Menhyr  Tydvil,  which  gained  least,  had  its 
dcaih>rate  from  consumption  lowered  1 1  per  cent.  From  statistics 
we  know  that  high  mortality  from  consumption  in  the  British  army, 
and  especially  in  the  Guards,  is  due  to  confined  air — a  mortality 
which  has  been  so  aSected  by  better  ventilation  of  barracks  that  the 
consumptive  death-rate  fell  in  the  Guards  from  115  in  io,cx)0  in 
the  year  1858  to  16.9  in  the  year  1875 ;  that  is  to  say,  the  deaths 
from  consumption  alone  in  the  Guards  in  1875  was  less  than  a 
seventh  of  ihc  number  of  1858, 

"The  researches  of  Dr.  Bowditch,  of  Masnchusetts,  and  Dr. 
Buchanan,  of  England,  also  strongly  confirm  that  the  comparative 
degree  of  wetness  in  the  %<n\  is  a  fair  measure  of  the  proportion  of 
consumption  among  the  residents  thereon.  Dr.  Pepper,  of  Phila- 
delphia, attempted  an  investigation  of  the  distribution  of  the  same 
disease  for  the  Sute  of  Pennsylvania  and  presented  his  data  and  cer> 
lain  conclu:(ions  to  the  Climatolo^cal  Association  as  a  coninbuiion 
to  the  climaiological  Study  of  the  disease.  Hb  inquiries  were  sent 
to  650  of  the  5,000  physicians  distributed  through  sixty-seven 
counties,  and  replies  were  received  from  120  correspondents  in 
forty-seven  counties.  The  general  deductions  from  the  answers 
are  that  the  localities  having  high  mortality  from  consumption  arc 
those  of  little  elevation  and  large  annual  rainfall,  and  that  the  hem- 
lock regions,  which  correspond  quite  closely  with  the  favorable  cli- 
matic regions,  have  the  greatest  immunity.  A  very  small  proportion 
of  the  correspondents  recognize  the  influence  of  special  local  causes 
for  this  disease,  such  as  the  greater  dampness  of  one  bouse  than 
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another.  The  hernliur)-  nziure  of  the  disease  is  almost  unanimously 
admitted,  while  its  inTcciious  quality  is  receiving  more  general  recog- 
nition. In  race  the  negroes  teem  the  most  liable  and  the  Jews  the 
mo<*t  exempt,  but  there  are  many  other  factors  than  those  of  nation- 
ality to  be  taken  into  account.  Dr.  Pepper  regards  his  paper  '  as  the 
first  crude  and  imperfect  result  of  an  inrcstigaiion  which  he  hopes 
to  be  able  to  continue  10  a  much  greater  degree  of  completeness' 
The  address  (for  which  the  author  deserves  the  highest  commenda- 
tion) is  accompanied  with  claborBtc  maps,  chans,  and  uUcs." 

From  his  friciKt  Dr.  Bowditch.  of  Boston,  came  thb  letter : 


"  ]  have  read  with  pleasure  and  profit  your  paper  on  the  preva- 
lence of  consumption  in  Pennsylvania. 

'*  I  infer  from  your  remarlct  {p.  16)  that  yuu  do  not  think  damp- 
ness of  the  soil  *is  the  main  cause  of  consumption'  in  your  State. 
1  think  we  agree  on  this  point,  although  some  may  think  otherwise. 
I  never  claimed  that  it — soil  moisture — was  the  *main  tauu,'  but 
only  one  important  cause  nf  consumption  in  Massachusetts. 

"  You  will  remember  that  when  I  made  inquiriet  I  and  every 
one  else  believed  that  consumption  was  eveiywherc  tptatfy  and  quite 
prevalent  in  New  England,  but  that  no  special  locality  was  more 
liable  to  it  than  another.  Facts  sent  by  physicians,  my  corre- 
spondents, convinced  me  that  I  was  wrong  and  that  dampness  of  the 
soil  around  or  utidcr  the  house  was  in  Massachusetts  an  imponani 
cause  of  its  greater  prevalence  in  some  spots  than  in  others. 

"  Now,  though  your  figures  are  not  so  numerous  as  mine,  it 
seems  to  me  ihty  paint  la  tht  samr  inftrtnct.  On  page  16  you  Stale 
that  but  seven  persons  admit  certain  localities  'have  any  such 
peculiarities,'  /.«.,  of  greater  mmsture,  but  these  speak  of  damp  yards, 
bad  sewerage,  and  low  ground  by  the  tivcr-sidc.  In  other  words, 
small  and  imperfect  as  your  returns  arc  on  this  point,  they  sustain 
my  result.     If  hereafter  you  should   find  a  consumptive  patient 
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living  in  a  house  with  a  damp  cellar  or  surroundingE  which  give 
dampnexx  neceuarily  10  the  house,  your  own  siatiuics  as  well  ai 
mine  and  Dr.  Buchanan's  should  persuade  you  to  require  a  removal 
(n>m  (he  house  as  the  fint  step  luwards  a  cure,  for  years  this  ha* 
been  my  rule,  and  I  have  sometimes  declined  to  prescribe  any 
medicine  unle^K  removal  were  promised.  When  for  sundry  ini- 
ponant  reasons  a  person  could  not  move,  I  have  warned  relatives 
and  patient  of  (he  danger  incurred.  I  have  felt  so  strongly  on  this 
subject  that,  although  I  have  claimed  (Hygiene  in  America,  p.  119) 
that  it  is  a  '  cosmic'  law,  nevertheless  !  wanted  10  have  the  question 
decided  un  a  broader  basis  by  an  iniernational  commission  to  be 
appointed  by  an  internatioival  congress. 

"  Having  been  invited  to  prepare  a  paper  on  hygiene  for  the 
international  congress  tha(  is  to  meet  at  Vienna  next  autumn,  I  took 
the  liberty  to  send  my  Massachusetts  address  to  each  one  of  the 
committee  and  to  ask  that  such  a  commission  should  be  appointed ; 
the  reply  wat  *  Come  youiscif  and  present  a  paper  and  it  will  be 
agreeable  to  the  committee,  but  no  subject  can  be  brought  up  unless 
(here  is  some  one  to  sustain  it.*  I  replied  that  my  age  and  health 
would  prevent  my  visiting  Vienna  again. 

*'  My  dear  Doctor,  why  cannot  you  go,  after  preparing  a  paper 
founded  on  your  own  and  Buchanan's  and  mine?  1  wish  you 
would  think  of  this,  what  ntay  seem  to  you,  Utopian  plan.  But  it 
is  not  so,  and  if  carried  out  thoroughly  and  ably  as  you  could  do  ii, 
jrou  will  leam  many  things  and  stand  before  the  profession  of  the 
world  as  one  able  and  willing  to  work  for  the  common  good  and 
bring  forth  grand  resulln.  I  send  by  this  mail  a  programme  or 
rather  an  account  of  what  has  been  done  by  the  committee  and  also 
an  analysis  of  it  a*  seen  in  the  ytumal  tf  Hyguiu.  Plcue  return 
them  to  me  after  examination. 

"  Again  thanking  you  for  your  labon  for  the  whole  of  us,  and 
your  courtesy  to  me,  I  remain, 

"  Sincerely  yours, 

'•Henry  I.  Bowditch." 
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In  June  appeared  the  report  of  the  Seybcrt  Commission, 
of  which  he  was  chairman.' 

Lord  Playfair,  commenting  on  both  the  Seybeit  repoiT 
and  the  paper  on  consumption,  wrote : 

"  Atluttic C«TT.ici,  Njuavt,  1]<  S<fUnt<r,  itlT- 

"  I  duly  received  the  book  and  pamphlet  which  you  sent  (o  me. 
The  report  of  ihe  Seyben  Commtuion  is  both  iiutructive  and 
amusing.  For  some  lime  I  diligently  attended  seances,  but  I  never 
(aw  anything  thai  wag  not  bcnmh  contempt.  If  you  have  any 
ascension  of  floating  nuJii  festations,  it  might  be  useful  to  have  a 
mixture  of  chlorate  of  potash  and  sugar,  which  by  touching  with 
a  drop  of  sulphuric  acid  will  give  a  splendid  light  10  counteract  the 
deed*  of  darkness. 

"Your  paper  on  consumption  is  very  interesting,  and  lays  the 
basis  of  a  further  useful  inquiry.  As  a  former  commissioner  of 
public  health,  I  used  to  connect  phthisis  with  a  double  condition — 
dampness  and  want  of  ventilation.  I  recollect  going  through  the 
R.  C.  College  at  Maynooth.  For  some  reason  the  principal  re- 
jected my  repeated  requen  to  see  the  hospital.  I  made  a  bold  ven- 
ture and  said,  'Of  course  I  know  your  difficulties  here — consump- 
tion is  your  great  enemy.'  He  admitted  that  it  was  so,  and  asked 
my  reason  for  arriving  at  that  conclusion.  I  told  him  that  it  was 
because  they  had  clay  floors  for  their  lecture  rooms  and  lucb  a 
Strictly  gothic  building  that  they  could  only  open  a  few  panec  for 
ventilation.  These  two  conditions  arc  ver)-  common  factors  inj 
England.  Of  course  good  ventilation  lessens  the  evil  of  the  second] 
factor,  dampness.     I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  this. 

"  Yours  sincerely, 

"  LyOK    PLAYPAIR."  ' 


'  See  the  Preliminary  Report  of  the  Commission  to  the  Trustees 
of  the  University  in  the  Annual  Repon  of  the  Provost  for  the  year 
ending  October  t,  1881,  App.  IV. 

'  MS.  letter. 
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The  substance  of  this  work  on  phthisis  lie  delivered  as 
the  President's  Address  at  the  third  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  CUm-ttological  Association,  held  at  Philadelphia 
on  May  lO  and  ii,  1K86. 

A  glimpse  of  Dr.  Pepper  as  a  teacher  of  medicine  is 
afforded  by  the  home  letter  of  a  medical  student,  written 
about  this  time : 

*'  *  *  *  I  am  in  the  miil(t  of  a  icrrible  amount  of  work  and 
have  noE  been  in  bed  before-  one  o'clock  any  night  this  week.  I 
leave  the  diaseciing  room  at  ten  p.m.,  then  study  for  three  hours 
and  go  10  bed,  10  get  up  at  eight  a.m.  and  go  to  the  lecture  at 
nine,  t  find  I  can  do  more  work  at  night  than  during  the  day.  I 
am  taking  physiological  lectures  in  shorthand  and  writing  them  out 
in  a  book  afterward.  I  am  also  taking  Pepper's  lecturei,  but  I  do 
not  find  time  to  write  them  out,  I  wish  very  often  that  you  could 
hear  him,  it  is  such  a  treaty  a  regular  feast ^  you  would  enjoy  him 
very  much.  His  clinical  lectures  mre  as  interesting,  methodical, 
and  thorough  as  if  committed  to  fncmory  beforehand.  He  lectures 
without  a  note  of  any  kind  and  uses  the  most  beautiful  and  impres- 
sive English.  He  is  simply  grand.  At  his  clinic  ic^day  he  had  a 
c»»e  of  epilepsy.  After  a  careful  study  of  ii  he  advised  trephin- 
ing, which  was  done  by  Ashhursi  the  next  hour." ' 

After  1886  he  made  fewer  contributions  to  current  medi> 
cat  literature.  His  increasing  practice  and  the  multifarious 
interests  in  which  he  was  engaged  left  no  time  for  such 
work.  In  1887  he  made  but  two  conlributions  to  the 
medical  journals,  one  a  case  of  "  Duodenal  Ulcer,"  which 
appeared  in  the  Journai  of  iht  Medkal  Scientes ;  the  other,  on 
•*  Diseases  of  the  Ciecal  Region,"  published  in  the  Transac- 
ti(His  of  the  Philadelphia  County  Medical  Society. 


'  MS.  letter.     The  student's  home  was  in  Indiana. 
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A  glance  at  his  activities  during  the  years  1881-1887, 
briefly  recorded  in  this  chapter,  cannot  iail  to  surest  his 
extraordinary  capacity  for  work.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  the  exacting  duties  of  his  profession  were  performed 
amidst  his  equally  exacting  duties  as  Provost  of  the  Univer- 
sity and  as  a  citizen  and  man  of  a&irs.  Great  as  was  hu 
professional  work  during  these  years,  it  became  greater  and 
more  exacting  during  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life. 
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1887-1898 

DK.  PEPPER  was  not  a  specialist  in  the  practice  of 
medicine;  he  was  a  general  practitioner.  In  esti- 
mating his  place  in  his  profrssicm.  it  should  he 
remembered  that  the  tendency  in  medical  science,  since 
1850.  has  been  towards  specialization,  at  least  in  large  cities 
and  towns.  It  is  the  country  doctor  who  is  the  general 
practitioner,  '*  the  all-round  physician,"  as  a  familiar  provin- 
cialism expresses  it.  Dr.  Pcppn's  practice  was  extraordi- 
nary in  its  volume,  in  its  geographical  distribution,  and  in 
its  returns.  It  is  difficult  to  measure  a  physician  by  any 
one  test,  indeed  it  is  quite  unlair :  yet  there  are  well-known 
marks  which  distinguish  the  great  physician.  Dr.  Pepper 
possessed  all  of  tliese.  His  case-books,  ponderous  folios  of 
about  a  thousand  pages  each,  increased  in  number  as  the 
years  passed  far  out  of  proportion  to  his  physical  stretigth. 
Patients  came  to  him  from  all  parts  of  America,  north  at>d 
south,  and  (Kcasionally  from  Europe.  Yet  nut  all  his  cases 
are  reported  in  his  books.  His  consulting  practice  was 
very  great,  and  to  respond  to  its  demaixk  was  at  times 
beyond  his  power.  His  office  was  crowded  witli  patients 
daily,  and  his  medical  correspondence  was  quite  sufficient 
to  fill  the  time  of  his  secretary.  It  must  be  remembered, 
too.  that  his  professional  work  was  never  subordinated  to 
any  other  of  the  many  pressing  interests  in  which  he  was 
concerned.    He  remained  to  the  end  essentially  the  great 
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physician.  As  the  years  Bed  by  he  yearned  for  the  repose 
which  would  permit  him  to  pursue  scientific  investigation, 
for  which  by  nature  he  was  peculiarly  well  fitted.  His 
wondcrftil  power  of  analysis  was  the  secret  of  his  immtr«e 
success  in  life.  His  capacity  to  compare,  to  distinguish,  to 
define,  was  in  no  sense  a  matter  of  acquisition  ;  it  was  hU 
birthright.  The  scientific  habit  which  he  followed  in  inves- 
tigating an  obscure  medical  case  stood  him  in  equal  value 
when  examining  a  problem  in  political  economy  or  in  uni- 
versity administration.  It  is  so  unusual  for  a  great  medi- 
cal man  to  be  active  in  several  departments  of  human 
affairs  that  we  arc  apt  to  forget,  in  writing  of  William  Pep- 
per the  physician,  that  be  at  the  same  time  was  equally 
active  as  an  educator  and  as  a  public-spirited  citizen. 

In  May,  1888,  he  delivered  an  address  before  the  Medical 
Association  at  Cinciniuti,  on  "  New  Methods  of  Diagnosis 
in  Gastric  Diseases;"  and  in  June  an  address  on  "Albu- 
minosis"  before  the  State  Medical  Society  of  Pennsylvania 
which  met  that  year  in  Philadelphia.  In  tlie  September 
number  of  (he  UnrversUy  MeJkal  Magazsnt  there  appeared 
a  brief  paper  by  him  on  **  Catdiocentests."  His  clinical 
lectures,  which  he  was  delivering  twice  a  week,  were 
reported  in  tJic  Medical  Bulletin,  but  were  now  seldom 
reprinted  by  him  in  pamphlet  form,  as  they  had  been  in 
earlier  years.  An  interesting  symposium  in  which  he  par- 
ticipated occurred  in  December,  1887.  and  was  reported 
in  the  Transactions  of  the  Philadelphia  County  Medical 
Society.' 


'Pericecal  Inflammation:  Pathologjr,  by  John  M.  Muucr, 
M.D.  )  Diagiiosu,  by  William  Pepper,  M.D. ;  Treatment,  \>j 
Thomas  G.  Morton,  M.O.     Reprinted  from  th«  Transactions  of 
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In  January,  1888.  he  receivcil  notice  of  his  election  as 
consulting  physician  of  the  Norrhcrn  Dispensary  of  Phila- 
delphia, an  institution  founded  in  1816  for  the  medical 
relief  of  the  poor.'  Elections  of  this  kind  come  to  all  emi> 
ncnt  physicians,  for  the  poor  are  always  with  us.  Dr.  Pep- 
per's gratuitous  practice  was  vcrj-  great;  indeed,  it  was  quite 
enough  to  keep  one  man  busy.  He  was  never  known  to 
decline  attention  to  the  poor,  and  on  nuny  occasions  it  was 
observed  that  he  took  extraordinary  care  to  minister  to 
charity  patients. 

During  the  summer  of  1888  his  name  had  prominence 
among  the  people  because  of  his  association  in  the  case 
of  General  Sheridan.  The  general  was  taken  seriously  ill 
early  in  the  season,  and  Dr.  Pepper  was  called  in  as  con- 
sulting physician.  His  own  memoranda  of  the  case  are 
fragmentary,  but  interesting : 

■■J"¥  (■ 
**  Up  St  6.00  A.M. — iMih — dress — brcaJcfast — in  office  at  scireji 
^-coniitltation  in  office  coniinuousty  until  4.30  p.u.,  witii  excep- 
tion of  a  committee  tVom  Johns  HopkinE  on  orpnization  of  Hos- 
pital rrotn  11.00  to  t2.oo  and  mceiing  of  the  Eloard  of  Trustees 
I'rom  12.00  to  1.30 — train  to  Sea  Girt  5.00  r.M.  Orore  to 
Asbury  Park  to  meet  Dr.  Wilder  in  the  case  of  Hon.  H.  B.  Den- 
man  at  9.00  P.M.  (parancentcsis  abdomini)^round  telegram  call- 
ing me  to  see  General  Sheridan,  then  at  Delaware  Breakwater  on  a 
man-of-war,  Su'ffMrs.  Wired  to  have  special  iraiiisciil  from  Phila- 
delphia to  Asbury  at  1 1,  and  wired  to  have  tender  at  Cape  May, 
twelve  miles  acrosj  (he  bay  to  Delaware  Breakwater,  at  3.00  a.u. 
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Started  from  Asbury  at  11.10,  mchnl  Cam<lcn  1 .30,  then  to  Cape 
May,  ninety  milci,  3.30— drove  three  miles  out  to  Cape  May  Potni 
at  4..00  A.M. — no  boat— misunderstanding — baclc  to  Cape  May — 
awakened  tekgraph  operator,  wired  via  Phibdclphia  to  Mnd  tender 
at  once— drcu — breakfast— drove  out  again,  tender  there  at  6^ 
reached  steamer  at  7.15^-consultation — Sheridan  much  confused  in 
mind,  hut  rcc<^nized  m^— showed  pleasure — left  at  8. 30 — Cape 
May  9.4S1  special  train  olF  at  10.00,  in  Philadelphia  at  12.30. 
Contultation  until  2.C0  p.m.,  train  to  New  York  and  6. 30  tu 
Wcstport — arrived  4.00  a.m.,  and  drove  home  by  East  Hill,  thiny 
miles." 


General  Sheridan  was  removed  to  his  home  in  Washing- 
ton, and  was  viated  regularly  by  Dr.  Pepper.  The  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  during  this  rime  made  up  a  "  special"  for 
him,  consisring  of  a  common  travelling  coach,  which  was 
weighed  down  at  each  end  with  piles  of  steel  raib.  thus  in- 
suring steadiness.  Dr.  Pepper  was  accustomed  to  board  the 
car  at  Broad  Street  Station  about  eleven  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing;  the  road  was  cleared  to  Washington  and  in  four  hours 
he  was  at  the  bedside  of  his  patient.  After  the  consultation 
he  was  brought  back  in  the  same  train,  arriving  about  eight 
o'clock  in  the  morning  in  rime  to  take  up  the  duties  of 
the  dav. 

Of  his  distinguished  patient  he  made  the  following  mem- 
oranda: 

''General  Philip  H.Sheridan  was  thtbeau  ri&u/ of  a  cavalry  leader. 
He  never  commanded  a  large  army,  but  there  is  little  doubt  that  he 
would  have  succeeded.  He  had  the  qualities  which  enable  a  man 
to  lead  soldiers  to  the  cannon's  mouth,  an  element  incalculable — 
majestic  heroism  to  produce  apparently  impossible  results.  Hit  ill- 
ness was  not  wanting  in  dramatic  interest.  He  lived  well,  ate  and 
drank    freely,  took  little  exercise ;    had    mitral    lesion.      He  was 
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warned,  but  paid  no  heed,  uid  finally  in  May,  ili88,  went  West  to 
inspect  army  posts — travcHcd  six  or  seven  nights— (ramped  about 
all  day — went  to  public  dinners,  breakfasts — rctumeiJ  to  Wuh- 
ington  with  broken  constitution  and  soon  had  (ympionns  of  hean 
failure.  I  was  summoned  to  consult  with  hit  four  army  doctors 
after  an  attack  of  pulmo-cmbolism,  almost  fatal.  He  lived  for 
three  months — had  fre<|uent  alarming  spells,  Anally  died  suddenly. 
The  popular  interest  in  hit  case  was  extraordinary— ^he  presa  de- 
voted much  space — reporters  haunted  the  house;  here, as  in  similar 
casn  it  iiftcn  occurs,  tlie  medical  bulletins  bad  to  be  cautiously 
worded.  A  bill  was  introduced  in  Congress  to  revive  the  grade  of 
General  with  the  view  of  his  being  elevated  to  it.  Opposition  ex- 
isted on  the  part  of  some  Southern  members,  but  official  statement 
of  his  desperate  condition  averted  it,  and  the  bill  was  passed  under 
suspension  of  the  rules.  It  was  carried  instantly  to  the  President, 
whu  signed  it  and  at  once  sent  a  message  to  the  Senate  appointing 
Sheridan  ttt  the  office.  Ii  was  confirmed  and  the  commistion 
reached  Sheridan  thai  evening,  and  he  issued  his  first  orders." 


In  September  Colonel  Michael  V.  Shcndan,  the  genrral's 
brotlicr.  and  an  executor  of  his  estate,  sent  the  following 
letter  to  Dr.  Pepper : 

•'  Mo^ir^.  Mam.,  Scpteeoka  «l,  tltl. 
**  By  authority  of  the  executors  of  the  estate  of  the  late  General 
Sheridan,  I  write  to  ask  if  you  will  please  send  mc  your  bill  for  pro- 
fessional services  while  attending  General  Sheridan  as  consulting 
physician  at  various  times  between  the  middle  of  May  and  August 

I>.  Pq>pcr  bad  already  decided  on  his  course,  and  in  fol- 
lowing it  obscr\'ed  all  his  custoniar)'  grace  and  delicacy  in 
treatirtg  a  difficult  subject.     He  dratted  the  following  reply 
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to  Colonel  Sheridan's  letter  and  submitted  it  to  him  before 
it  was  fomuUy  sent : 

**  I  xm  in  receipt  of  your  note  of  September  28th,  to  fonruil  you 
my  account  for  profcssiorul  servicei  rcndere^l  in  conttiltation  to  the 
late  General  Sheridan.  You  must  permit  me  to  say  that  I  desire 
these  services  to  be  regarded  only  as  an  expression  of  (hat  deep  and 
lasting  obligation  which  1,  in  common  with  alt  others,  owed  10  him. 
In  view  of  the  extremely  limited  pecuniary  resource*  of  his  family, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  render  an  account  for  these  services  such 
as  would  be  proper  under  tither  circumstances. 

"  Yours  truly, 

"  WiLUAH    PrPPBH."  ' 

"  My  dear  Dr.  Pepper,"  wrote  Colonel  Sheridan  in  reply,*  "  I 
thank  you  from  the  depths  of  my  heart,  not  only  for  this  kind  act 
towards  Mrs.  Sheridan  and  ber  children,  but  also  for  the  devotion 
you  exhibited  towards  my  brother  during  his  lifetime,  and  your 
untiring  elTorts  [o  keep  him  with  us.  Never  was  any  man  more 
skilfully  treated  than  General  Sheridan  by  you  and  all  his  physi> 
cians,  and  though  no  human  agency  could  save  him,  his  family  have 
the  comfort  uf  knowing  that  no  means  within  the  possibilities  of 
science  were  left  untried,"  ' 

The  press,  for  and  wide,  commented  on  Dr.  Pepper's  con- 
duct.* One  paper  recited  the  history  of  the  case,  and  ob- 
scr\'cd  that  Dr.  Pepper's  letter  was  "  worthy  of  publication 
in  every  paper  in  the  United  States."    Another  declared  that 


<  MS.  letter  to  Colonel  Michael  Sheridan,  September  28  (?),  1888. 
It  was  given  to  the  public  October  3,  and  bears  that  date. 

» MS.  letter.  »MS.  letter. 

'Notably   (he  Western  papers,  and  especially  those  of  General 
Sheridan's  native  Sute. 
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ihe  gratitude  of  every  toya!  soldier  would  hold  Dr.  Pepper  in 
remembrance. 

A  few  days  after  the  publication  of  Dr.  Pej^r's  letter,  an 
incident  occurred  in  New  York  which  illustrates  the  wide 
reputation  and  esteem  in  wbich  he  was  held  by  tJie  public  at 
this  time.  His  cousin,  Mr.  William  Piatt  Pepper,  of  Phila* 
driphia,  was  obliged  to  return  to  Philadelphia  from  Long 
Island  to  atterKl  to  some  business  matters  of  importance. 
On  leaving  the  Long  Island  depot  iu  New  York  he  took  a 
cab  for  Dcsbrosses  Street  ferry.  It  was  the  first  Monday  in 
September,  and  happened  to  be  the  first  Labor  Day.  When 
he  reached  Union  Square  he  found  Broadway  blocked  to  all 
ordinar)'  traffic  by  a  la^  parade.  Calling  a  policeman  to 
the  cab  window  Mr.  Pepper  asked  him  if  it  was  not  possible 
for  him  to  km  allowed  to  pass  tliruugb,  as  he  was  anxious  to 
reach  bis  destination.  The  reply  was  that  only  the  horse- 
cars  were  allowed  to  pass,  and  tlien  at  every  half  hour ;  that 
the  parade  had  just  begun  and  would  be  upward  of  four 
hours  in  passing.  Mr.  Pe{)peT  looked  somewhat  aghast  at 
this  prospect,  but  said  nodiing.  The  policeman  asked  him 
his  name,  and  Mr.  Pepper  replied  that  as  he  was  not  a  New 
York  nun  that  would  be  of  no  use  to  him ;  however,  his 
name  was  Pepper  and  he  lived  in  Philadelphia.  The  officer 
immediately  reported  the  case  to  tlie  Chief  of  Police,  who 
promptly  came  to  the  cab,  and,  touching  his  hat,  satd  :  "  Go 
right  through,  Doctor,"  arul  stopped  the  parade  for  the 
moment  to  allow  the  cab  to  pass. 

The  medical  publications  for  the  year  l88gwere  an  article 
on  "  Functional  Disorders  of  the  Stomach,"  for  Keating's 
*'  Cyclopaxlia  of  the  Diseases  of  Children  ;"  on  "  Duodenal 
and  Gastric  Ulcers,"  originally  a  clinical  lecture  at  the  Uni- 
vcrsity  Ho&pital,  which  appeared  in  the  Journal  <^  the  jimer- 
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uan  Medual  Auociation  for  May ; '  and  two  others  reprinted. 
— one  on  "  Multiple  Cardiac  Lesion," '  the  other  •'  A  few 
Practical  Remarks  on  Continued  Slight  Fever."*  In  June 
he  delivered  an  address  before  the  American  Medical  Associ- 
ation at  its  meeting  in  Newport,  Rhode  Island/  He  chose 
as  his  theme  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  in  whom  he  recc^izcd 
the  incarnation  of  a  kindred  spirit/' 

This  address  was  based  upon  a  thorough  study  of  material 
on  Dr.  Rush,  of  which  tliere  is  a  great  mass  in  the  PlutadcU 
phia  Library,  the  magnificent  Ridgway  Branch  of  which  is 
Rush's  mausoleum.  Considering  the  enormous  pressure 
under  which  Dr.  Pepfwr  always  worked,  the  address  is  a 
marvel  in  style,  scope,  and  cffecriveness.  It  remains  the  best 
account  of  the  condition  of  medicine  in  America  at  the  lime 
of  the  Revolution  and  thus  possesses  historical  value.  As 
usual  with  his  occasional  addresses,  it  attracted  wide  attcn> 


'May  25,  1889,  and  reprinted  in  pamphlet  form.  Duodenal 
and  Gastric  Ulcers,  by  William  Pepper,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  Provost  and 
Profcwor  of  the  Theor)'  and  Practice  of  Medicine,  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  Reprinted  from  the  Jturnat  tf  tht  AmtrUan  Alt4ital 
Au«<'mti9n^  May  25,  1 889.  Chicago :  Printed  at  the  office  of  the 
Assoctatton.     1889.     16  pp. 

'  A  clinical  lecture,  XJnivtrtUy  Midical  Magevnt-,  Septembert 
1889. 

■Id.,  December,  1889.  'June  26,  1889. 

*  Benjamin  Rush,  by  William  Pepper,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  Provost  and 
Profestor  of  the  Thcur)-  and  Practice  of  Medicine  in  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  t  an  Address  delivered  before  the  American  Medical 
Atsociation  at  its  annual  meeting  in  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  June, 
1889.  Reprinted  from  the  Jmrnal  »f  tht  Ameriean  Mtdiial  Antti- 
tf/wK,  April  26,  1889.  Chicago:  Printed  at  the  oIKcc  of  the  Asvo- 
ctation.     1890.     24  pp. 
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tion  and  brought  him  many  Irtten  of  congratulation.  Of 
personal  interest  was  a  letter  trom  the  grandson  of  Dr.  Rush, 
appreciative  of  tlic  address.* 

In  January,  i8i)0,  he  delivered  before  the  New  York 
Patliologieal  Society  the  Middleton-Goldsmith  lectures, 
taking  for  his  subject  "  Hepatic  Fever."  From  a  Utciaiy 
point  c!tese  rank  among  the  best  of  his  medical  lectures.* 
His  clinical  lectures  on  "  Locomotor  AtaxLi "  appeared  in 
the  PhiiaJelphta  Medical  Times  in  March.'  In  April,  before 
the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine,  he  delivered  an  address 
on  the  "  Frecjuency  and  Character  of  the  Pneumonia  of 
1890."*  In  May,  at  Washington.  D.  C.  before  the  Asso- 
ciation of  American  Physicians,  of  which  he  was  President, 
he  read  a  pper,  ilie  joint  work  of  himself  and  Dr.  J.  P. 
Crozer  Griffith,  on  "  Aneurism  of  the  Aorta  Rupturing  into 
the  Superior  Vena  Cava."  * 

To  the  world  he  seemed  the  embodiment  of  unlimited 
energ)*.  but  those  who  knew  him  intimately  were  aware  of 
the  risks  he  was  taking  in  his  prodigious  activity.  The 
following  letter,  with  its  transcript  of  Dr.  Pepper's  endorsc- 
menc,  is  pertinent  at  this  time: 

•*  Wauimot^u. 
"  De.\r  Pepper  : 

*■  I  have  bwn  w<>rri«l  by  what  my   boy  and  )'oung  I.iel>er  hare 

told  mc  about  your  stopping  ^  t'other  day'  in  the  middle  of  a  scn- 


'  Richard  Henry  Rush  to  Dr.  Pepper,  June  28,  1 880.     MS. 

'January  15,  1890.     Tltey  were  published  in  pamphlet  foim. 

'March,  1890. 

'April   17,  1890.     Reprinted  fToin  the  Attdicat  Ntwiy  July   5, 
1890.      16  pp. 

^  May,  1890.    Reprinted  from  the  Amtntan  Jturaal^tbt  Mt&cal 
StitHut-,  October,  1890.     31  pp. 
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uncc  at  your  clinic,  and  after  a  pauM  calling  for  a  glass  of  water. 
It  worried  (hem  and  all  their  class,  and,  as  I  have  said,  it  has  much 
worried  mc. 

"  Do^  do,  do  lake  care  ! 

"  Be  far  more  vigilant  for  yoursdf  than  for  tnj  of  your  patients  ( 
there  is  no  life  entrutied  to  you  as  valuable  as  your  own. 

"All  things  have  a  beginning,  and  you,  of  all  men,  Iuhiw  how 
very  imall  may  be  the  beginning  of  that  which  may  end  most 
lamenubly. 

••  Be  warned  t     'Tis   far  better  to  cut  off  some  of  your  work 

voluntarily  than  to  have  it  all  cut  off  perforce. 

**  Always  faithfully  yours, 

**  Horace  Howakii  FirftNess.' 
■•■{Ocnhi,  '90." 

On  the  back  of  this  note  Dr.  Pepper  wrote : 

"  At  the  close  of  my  clinical  lecture  I  had  one  of  those  funny 
little  contractions  of  the  throat  caused  by  undue  use  of  the  voice, 
which  made  roe  stop  for  a  mooient,  then  I  finished  my  sentence. 
fw/fl  Uui." 

Now,  in  truth.  Dr.  Pepper  was  beginning  to  break  down ; 
but  if  he  knew  it.  he  gave  his  thought  no  tongue. 

In  September,  1891,  the  Association  of  Atnencan  Phyd- 
cians  held  its  sixth  annxial  session  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dr.  Pepper's  address  before  it  as  its  President  contains  the 
following  noble  tribute  to  Joseph  Lctdy  : 

"  In  the  death  of  Joseph  I^idy,  which  occurred  on  April  30, 
1890,  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight  years,  the  medical  profession  in 
America  lost  its  most  loved  and  honored  member,  and  American 
science  its  most  illustrious  representative.  It  makes  a  difference 
to  the  world  when  such  a  man  passes  away.     At  his  birth  Nature 
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gave  him  her  accoUdc,  and  aJI  tua  life  lung  he  wm  lojnl  10  the  holy 
quest  of  truth,  which  is  the  vow  imposed  on  those  whom  «hc 
invemi  hk  her  ehuten  knighii.  Who  can  say  huw  much  of  the 
manctlous  and  inexhaustible  knowledge  of  Nature  this  great  man 
pcMMiMd  came  from  the  ninglenett  of  hi*  life  and  the  purity  of  his 
heart  ?  Who  can  say  how  many  of  the  miserable  shortcomings 
we  all  exhibit,  even  in  our  best  work,  spring  from  the  Kclhihnesn 
and  the  prejudice  we  allow  to  mix  with  it  f  Lcidy  never  had  a 
iheoT}'  to  suppoR  or  a  purpose  to  Kervc.  The  all-sufficing  motive 
of  his  life  was  to  leam  the  truth  of  Nature  and  to  help  others  to 
team  it  also.  To  the  last  he  kept  the  humility  and  the  simplicity 
of  a  little  child.  No  delist  could  surpast  what  he  fdi  when  new 
facts  were  disclosed  to  him,  unless  it  were  that  with  which  he 
would  share  with  others  all  he  knew.  He  made  great  dtscovcriea 
in  various  fields  of  scienttAc  research  ;  but  he  never  icemcd  to  feel 
any  credit  was  due  to  him.  It  merely  was  that  he  had  chanced 
first  10  see  that  particular  fact.  It  was  no  achievement  of  bis. 
Nature  had  ^ven  him  one  more  little  glimpse  of  her  truth.  He 
looked  at  all  natural  things  with  the  same  fresh,  clear-eyed  direct- 
ness. It  did  not  matter  hy  whom,  or  under  what  names,  or  in 
what  surroundings  an  object  was  brought  before  htm ;  he  simply 
saw  the  thing  itself.  In  this  way  he  detected  blunders  innumerable 
and  became  a  general  referee  to  whom  all  sorts  of  supposed 
remarkable  discoveries  were  submitted.  The  certainty  with  which 
he  could  detect  the  real  nature  of  the  object  and  the  simple,  genial 
way  in  which  he  would  explain  tt  maide  irritation  imposiible.  All 
knew  he  would  treat  an  inaccurate  observation  of  his  own  in  the 
same  kindly  but  unsparing  fashion. 

"  If  only  the  facts  were  dtKovcred,  it  mattered  not  to  him  hy 
whom  the  discovery  was  made  ^  and  windy  battles  over  claims  of 
priority  or  sclHsb  struggles  to  pre-empt  fields  of  investigation  were 
alike  impossible  to  him.  More  than  once  he  turned  aside  from 
tines  of  research  in  which  he  was  the  pioneer,  and  where  brilliant 
diKOverics  were  in  sight,  as  aoon  as  be  found  there  were  others  who 
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longed  to  win  diMinction  in  ihc  same  field.     I  could  never  see  ihu 
he  enjoyed  their  triumphs  any  less  than  if  he  himself  had  won  ihcm. 

"  Incapable  himself  of  jealousy  or  untruth  or  disloyalty,  he 
seemed  also  incapable  of  thinking  evil  of  others.  In  all  matters  of 
business  he  would  have  been  readily  imposed  upon,  and  his  confi- 
dence was  freely  bestowed  on  all  who  sought  ii.  Bui  in  the  estima- 
tion of  ihv  scicntilic  value  of  a  man'h  work  he  was  in  many  lines 
of  research  the  very  highest  and  the  most  candid  authority. 

"Of  course  he  had  no  enemies.  All  were  united  in  respect  and 
affection  for  him.  But  only  those  who  lived  in  cI<mc  and  frequent 
intercourse  with  him  can  tell  what  elevating  and  humanizing 
influences  this  man  of  science  diffused  around  him.  It  helped  you 
to  be  truthful,  simple,  and  liberal  merely  to  meet  him  and  talk  with 
him.  I  think  few  men  have  been  more  loved  by  men  than  he  was  t 
and  I  kaovr  not  if  there  be  a  higher  tribute  than  this  to  a  man's 
nature.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  tell  what  Lcidy  achieved  in  many 
branches  of  science.  The  mere  fact  that  his  scientific  contribu- 
tions numbered  fully  eight  hundred  conveys  little  idea  of  the  range 
of  subjects  they  covered  j  the  epoch-making  character  many  of  them 
possessed ;  or  the  enormous  amount  of  patient  labor  bestowed  on 
the  thousands  of  exquisite  illustrations  ihey  contained.  I  cannot 
tell  you  what  he  was  to  his  colleagues  or  to  his  students  in  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  where  for  thirty-eight  years  he  filled 
the  Chair  of  Anatomy.  I  feel  sure  thai  every  colleague  in  the 
bcutty  and  every  student  in  the  college  during  that  long  time  was 
influenced  for  good  hy  conuct  with  this  pure  and  lovable  man. 
For  to  Leidy  the  ever-growing  fulness  of  knowledge  brought  in- 
creasing humility  and  wonder  at  the  boundless  myster)-  of  Nature. 
And  as  tlie  close  of  a  profound  study  of  one  after  another  field  of 
natural  history  added  to  his  Kenie  of  the  inadequacy  of  our  powers 
to  cope  with  the  problems  of  creation  and  life,  his  feeling  of  the 
necessity  of  a  God  of  Nature  strengthened  and  deepened.  Only  a 
fiew  dayt  before  his  death,  as  I  stood  by  his  bedside,  he  chanced  to 
notice  the  flowered  pattern  of  the  carpet  on  the  chamber  floor,  and 
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taid  :  *  How  can  tbey  work  Rowers  on  a  carpet  [  We  love  flowvrs  ! 
No  one  would  tread  on  flowers  !'  And  with  his  hcan  full  vf  »uch 
gentle  thought)  he  lapsed  into  pexceful  unconsciousness — like  a  tired 
child  Tailing  asleep  in  the  bosom  of  Nature  he  had  loved  so  long  and 
so  well." ' 


It  is  not  strange  that  Dr.  Pepper,  who  had  ktmwn  LeJdy 
alt  his  life,  had  been  a.  student  under  hini  in  the  medical 
sch(x>l  and  lad  been  associated  with  him  in  academic  rela- 
tions many  years,  ever  finding  him  willing  to  co-operate  in 
ever)'  effort  towards  reform  and  improvement,  should  have 
uttered  tliese  words. 

The  American  Mctlical  Assocbtion,  in  whose  origin  and 
growtli  Dr.  Pepper  had  taken  a  prominent  part,  liad  slrengtl)- 
ened  with  the  years,  and  he  with  others  was  planning  its 
brger  usefulness.  True  to  his  ruling  principle  of  concen- 
trating all  effons,  he  strenuously  and  successfully  labored  to 
bring  tlie  Association  into  union  with  analogous  bodies,  a 
service  he  could  more  easily  pcrfbmi  as  Chairman  of  the 
Executive  Committee.  The  noble  aims  which  he  pursued 
inspired  his  associates,  and  the  plan  of  action  wliich  he 
outlined  at  the  September  meeting  of  the  Execurivc  Com- 
mittee met  with  general  approval  among  the  physicians  and 
surgeons  of  the  country. 

In  October  came  a  crowning  honor  of  medical  prefer- 
ment— bis  unanimous  election   as   President  of  the   Pan- 


'  Address  of  the  Frc«ident  of  the  Astociatiun  of  American  Phy- 
sicians, by  William  Pepper,  M.D.,  LL.D,  Provost  and  Professor 
a(  the  Tlicory  and  Practice  of  Medicine,  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, September  22,  1891.  Reprimed  from  the  UnnMriily  Mtditd 
Magazinty  October,  1891.  4  pp. 
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American  Mwlical  Congress,  to  be  held  in  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington, in  October,  1893.* 

In  January,  1892.  occurred  the  death  of  his  lifelong  Iriend. 
Dr.  Bowditcti,  Dean  of  the  Harvard  Medical  School.  Dr. 
Pepper's  letter  to  Dr.  Alfred  Stillt.  announcing  ttie  loss, 
provoked  a  reply  which  is  of  interest  as  a  summary  of  im- 
portant incidents  in  t]ie  history  of  American  medicine,  and 
particularly  because  of  its  reference  to  that  group  of  young 
Americans  to  which  the  elder  Pepper  and  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes  belonged  when  they  studied  together  in  Paris  in 
the  early  part  of  the  century. 

<*  1  read  with  great  interest  your  note  to  me  on  the  death  of  Dr. 
Bmrditcb.  Your  estimate  of  his  chancier  correspondt  in  every 
lOpeci  with  my  own.  Indeed,  it  teems  to  me  that  no  one  could 
completely  misread  his  transparent  simplicity,  or  fail  to  respect  hi» 
views  even  when  not  agreeing  with  him.  Of  late  years  I  had  only 
rare  occasions  to  communicate  with  him  even  by  letter,  and  I  do 
not  think  I  have  seen  htm  since  the  Centennial  year,  when  he  and 
his  ton  Vincent  were  my  guests.  In  a  recent  letter,  in  response  to 
my  estimate  of  his  father,  Vincent  says:  *  His  nature  was  a  very  rare 
one,  the  combination  of  wonderful  sweetness  with  great  thought 
of  purpose  and  determination  to  fight  fur  the  right.'  He  was 
singular  in  this  that  the  positivencss  of  his  opinions  and  the  carncst- 
ncEs  of  their  expression  seetn  never  to  have  brought  him  into  col- 
lision with  his  opponents,  or  to  have  engendered  their  enmity. 

"  Bowdttch,  James  Jackson,  Holmes,  and  Fisher  were  the  very 
first  lo  set  the  example  to  American  students  of  perfecting  their 
medicil  education  in  Paris,  and  so  became  the  foster-parents  c^f 
Gerhard,  Pennock,  Swett,  Poincr,  the  elder   Pepper,  and    Clark, 


<  MS.  letter  from  Chartes  A.  L.  Reed,  M.D.,  Chairman  of 
Committee  on  Permanent  Organization  of  the  Intcr-ContLncntal 
American  Medical  Congress,  October  20,  1891. 
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who  with  ihcm  were  apoitles  of  (he  school  of  Louii  in  thix  couitiry, 
and  10  this  <Uy  ^  The  Medical  Society  of  ObMrvaiton/  founded  by 
Bowditch  in  Boston,  on  (he  padern  of  Louis,  still  preserves  the 
naiite  of  the  method  of  the  illustrious  master.  All  of  Bou-ditch's 
work  bears  the  marics  of  his  Parisian  training. 

*'  To  me,  as   an   almost    lifctong    friend  of  his,  your  words  of 
eulogy  on  his  character  and  career  arc  very  grateful, 
'*  Yours  very  sincerely, 

"Alfred  Stillh."' 

At  the  invitation  of  Charles  Kendalt  Adanis,  LL.D..' 
editor  in  chief  of  Johnson's  Revised  Cyclop;edia,  Dr.  Pepper. 
in  January,  1892,  accepted  the  position  of  editor  of  the 
Department  of  Medicine,  Surgery,  and  Colbteral  Science. 
His  only  medical  contribution  during  the  year  was  an 
article,  originally  a  clinical  lecture,  which  appeared  in  the 
Iniernatumal  Mtdieal  Magazine  for  February.* 

The  leading  physicians  of  the  world  liad  planned  for  a 
meeting  of  the  eleventh  International  Medical  Congress  at 
Rome,  in  1893.  Dr.  Pepper  was  a  member  of  the  National 
Committee  of  North  America.*  In  December  he  received 
notice  of  his  unanimous  election  as  Chairman  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  the  Third  Congress  of  American  Phy- 
sicians artd  Sutgeons.* 

'  MS.  letter.  »  MS.  letter  to  Dr.  Pepper,  January  19,  1892. 

'  Abtcen  of  the  Posterior  Mediastinum,  with  Cyanosis  and 
Subcuuncous  Emphysema ;  \'cncsection ;  Recovery  by  Discharge 
through  the  Lung.  Clinical  lecture  delivered  at  ihc  University  Hoe- 
pitai  by  William  Pepper,  M.D.,  Provost  and  Professor  of  the  Theory 
and  Practice  of  Medicine  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania ;  Repnnt. 

'  MS.  letter  from  Professor  £.  Maniglino,  M.D.,  Secretary- 
General,  Genoa,  October  14,  1892. 

*  MS.  letter  from  N.  M.  Shaffer,  Secretary,  December  28,  1892. 
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TV  fine  mlBmc  of  lui  "Tnz-Book  of  MnBdne  by 
AnKfiean  Teaclien"  jfipofed  in  1893.  lAx  Ac  '*Sjsam 
Of  McocBie,'*  a  wu  x  oonipovtc  DtJitt  snd  m&  ugEfij 
fttxrved  bjr  •tudeno  and  pfajrodans.  Tbe  new  vohtme 
ploied  «Tcn  ibe  criticf,  a»  the  repom  in  July  showed. 
**  It  M  a  par  fuccoi  in  Enf;LuKl  and  on  the  Coactaem  ai 
well  as  hfxr,"  wrote  Dr.  Pepper  to  a  friend.  **  and  the  second 
volume,  which  goes  to  the  primer  10  Scprember.  must  be 
Smrr."* 

His  clinical  lecturea  were  reported  as  usual,  and  one.  on 
"Some  Unufoal  Types  of  Pneumonia,"  was  rcpnotcd  in 
April  from  thr  Univfriilj  Mt£tal  MagaztMe. 

In  Srpfember  thr  first  Pait-Americao  Medical  Congress 
aanembled  in  Waflhington.  and  be  delivered  the  presidential 
oddrcu.  He  had  prepared  it  with  great  care.  It  surpasses 
most  aS  hi»  public  utlerances  in  style  and  learrting  and 
fcmains  his  finest  and  most  complete  public  utterance* 

**  I  have  juit  (m\%hcA  reading,  in  the  f^nu  Tori  Meduai  ymrmd^ 
yaiit  moti  inicrctting  iddreM,"  wrucc  Dr.  Lewi*  A.  Sajre,  of  New 
York,  "before  the  Pan-American  Medical  Congma,  and  as  an 
American  jihyiiciin  I  with  to  return  jrou  mjr  most  linccie  Uwnin 
Cur  (hii  mij*i  al>te  and  icholarly  production.  Ii  will  do  more  to 
rMaitllih  the  reputation  for  American  medical  iciencr  througbout 
(he  woflil  than  any  paper  jrct  produced  by  any  member  of  our  pro- 


'  MS.  letter  July  IJ,  1893. 

'  An  Addrcii  before  the  Fint  Can-American  Medical  Congress, 
September  6,  1893,  in  the  City  of  Washington,  D.  C,  by  the 
Pmident  of  the  Congress,  William  Pepper,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  Provost 
and  Professor  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia :  Allen,  Lane  tc  Scott's 
Printing  House,  229,  231,  233  South  Kifth  Street.     1893.    34  pp. 
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fetsi(>n,  and  the  whole  profe&titin  owe  you  a  debt  of  gratiiude  fur  it. 
ir  no  other  good  waa  done,  your  address  alone  will  amply  com- 
peniate  for  all  the  time  and  labor  uf  calling  the  Congress  together."  ' 

^  I  have  jutt  read  your  Fan-American  addrc**,"  wrote  the  Biihop 
of  Albany,  a  very  dear  friend,  the  Right  Reverend  William  Cros- 
well  Ooane,  **  with  very  much  interest  and  admiration.  It  i>  run- 
ning  over  with  new  thoughts  freshly  put  and  with  faas  whkh  are 
new  to  me  I  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  find  a  busy  man  putting  pro- 
fessional subjects  in  so  large  a  way.  Thank  you  very  much  for 
Mnding  it  to  me."* 

"  I  have  read  it  with  much  interest,"  wrote  the  venerable  Dr.  Alfred 
Stillc;  **  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  all  convictions  of  educated  and 
honest  men  tend  to  hasten  the  approach  of  tlui  *  brotherhood  of 
roan'  about  which  we  hear  k>  much  more  than  we  see  in  the  con> 
duct  of  affiiirs."' 

The  Mcdicii  Congress  was  a  great  success.  Delegates 
from  every  American  country  were  present  and  were  enter- 
tained in  sumptuous  style.  The  programme  of"  the  Congress 
was  arranged  almost  to  the  minutest  detail  by  Dr.  Pepper. 
The  whole  affair,  however,  was  fiill  of  petty  and  annoying 
incidents.  Dr.  Pepper  spent  the  summer  at  Northeast  Har- 
bor, Maine,  and  there  received  innumerable  letters  and  dis- 
patches relating  to  the  Congress.  A  part  of  the  entertain- 
ment of  the  delegates,  as  planned,  consisted  in  an  observation 
excursion  to  Philadetpliia.  New  York. and  possibly  to  Boston. 
This  meant  special  arrangements  with  several  railroad  conv 
panics  for  trains,  fare.  at>d  service.  As  usual,  there  were 
members  of  the  committee  who  insisted  on  ridiculous  )uxu- 


'  Ms.  letter  September  10,  1893. 

*  MS.  letter  September  29,  1 893. 

*  MS.  letter  October  25,  1893. 
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rtcs  for  wliicti  iliey  would  not  have  ro  pay,  buT  the  expense 
of  which  must  come  out  of  a  fiind  subsaibed  by  the  pro- 
jectors of  tlie  Congress,  chief  of  whom  was  Dr.  Pepper. 
Writing  of  the  Congress  to  a  friend  who  had  helped  him 
10  secure  transportation  for  the  members,  he  says : 

"  The  trunk-line  committee  granted  us  (of  course  to  f ou  and 
me  really)  one  f^rc  and  one-third  for  the  round  trip.  We  ukcd 
for  one  fare,  but  thi«  is  good.  Now  if  the  drivellers  in  the  Congreai 
will  vMc  instead  of  talk  and  get  through  next  week,  there  will  be  a 
revival  of  confidence  and  of  good  cheer  almost  at  once ;  then  the 
Pan-AmericaJi  Medical  Congress  may  ftan  tui  a  tolerable  sort  of 
success.  Now  it  bids  fair  to  be  like  a  great  diimcr-fable  spread  for 
twenty  guests,  five  in  a  comer  of  it  appalled  by  the  prepantion  for 
a  large  company.  Titere  should  be  three  thousand,  or  at  least  two 
thousand,  to  carrj'  out  the  mtna  provided.  I  doubt  that  seven  hun- 
dred and  fifty  will  materialize  ;  still  it  may  do  some  good." ' 

His  forcbtxiings,  fortunately,  were  not  realized;  and  to 
the  same  frictKl,  then  at  the  Columbiaa  Exposition,  Chicago, 
he  wrote  a  few  days  later. 

•<  WAtHmoTMi,  Svpnmkct  4,  iBvi- 
**  Heaven  defend  us !  I  am  surrounded  from  dawn  to  dawn.  It 
will  be  a  success ;  the  right  people  have  come.  I  may  be  able  to  do 
something  to  influence  the  South  American  commissioners  at  Chicago 
through  the  people  here  from  these  countries.  [This  in  reference 
to  the  Archaeological  Museum  tn  Philadelphia  and  the  exhibits  at 
the  Columbian  Exposition,  which  he  hoped  to  secure  for  it.]  The 
Committee  of  Arrangements  here  has  contracted  to  pay  nine  thou- 
sand dolbrs  for  a  train ! ! !  Forty-seven  Mexicans  are  here ;  some 
really  scientific  and  important  men.  Many  arc  accompanied  by 
their  wives  and  daughters.  I  have  promised  to  go  to  each  South 
American  country  to  spend  at  least  six  months.     Tbcy  published 


'  MS.  letter. 
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my  picture,  and,  (hey  (ell  me,  the  p6ii  states  that  I  look  very 
much  like  a  bishop.  Wc  go  to  PhiUdclphta,  where  I  will  give  all 
(he  foreign  delegates  a  big  time  at  the  University.  It  may  do 
some  good."  * 

••ScrtMbcrs. 
"■  Please  get  hold  of  Professor  Dr.  FincUer,or  Bonn.  Hb  head- 
quarters are  8(  the  German  Commission.  He  is  officially  appointed 
to  report  on  educational  matters.  He  was  to  be  here,  and  I  had 
counted  largely  upon  having  him  ai  the  University;  but  he  mutt 
have  all  data  upon  which  to  base  a  good  report  of  us :  my  last 
Provost  report,  the  Franklin  Memorial  Report,  the  judges' award,  etc. 
My  special  reason  [and  it  was  also  one  of  the  great  reasons  why  he 
was  anxious  to  bring  the  delega(es  of  (he  Congress  M  (he  University] 
is  that  on  account  of  the  villainous  diploma  selling  formerly  done 
in  Philadelphia  by  that  old  rascal,  Buchanan,  Philadelphia  diplomii 
(and  indeed  all  American  medical  diplomas,  but  especially  those  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania)  are  ndly  discredited  in  the  eye*  nf 
the  Continenials ;  that  mun  be  set  right." ' 

"Scv(efi*ct5. 
**  Got  to  bed  at  3.30 1  dinner  of  medical  editors ;  great  fun.     But 
what  animals  wc  men  are '  This  is  about  what  I  shall  say  [encloses 
galley  print  of  his  address  before  the  Congress] ,  but  it  is  deadly  dull 
stuff." » 

"■^  Immense  success  here.  The  only  thing  that  gratifies  mc  is 
that  a  really  useful  mechanism  has  been  created."  * 

As  nil  roads  lead  to  Rome,  so  all  of  Dr.  Pepprr's  activities 
and  aspirations  led  to  tlie  University.  The  Pan-American 
Medical  Congress  and  the  learned  commissioner  who  re- 
ported the  educational  institutions  in  America  were  alike 


MS.  letter.       *  MS.  letter.      >  MS.  letter. 
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enlisted  to  make  clear  to  the  world  that  a  public  abuse, 
at  one  time  notorious  in  Philadelphia,  ilie  selling  of  medical 
diplomas  "  by  that  old  rascal,  Buchanan,"  in  no  way  involved 
tlie  University  of  Pennsylvania.  The  disgrace  had  been 
very  keenly  felt  by  medical  men  in  the  city,  and  they  owe 
Dr.  Pepper  a  debt  of  fjratitude  that  he  finally  removed  this 
odium  and  set  the  medical  institutions  of  the  city  right  be< 
fore  the  world. 

Dr.  Pepper's  amusing  account  of  the  Congress  only  hints 
at  the  mnarkable  reception  which  it  gave  him.  It  was  a 
representative  body ;  many  of  the  most  distinguished  physi* 
cians  and  surgeons  of  NortI]  and  of  Soutli  America  were 
present,  and  all  united  in  honoring  him.  He  now  began  to 
realize  the  extent  of  his  rq>utation  as  a  professional  man. 
His  address  as  President  was  written  in  hours  of  weariness 
and  overwork.  It  awakens  no  suggestion,  however,  of 
haste,  and  it  was  received  with  loud  acclaim.  Undoubtedly 
it  is  the  most  notable  of  his  many  medical  addresses.  No- 
where rise  will  there  l>c  found  an  equally  coni[irehensive  yet 
brief  histor)'  of  medicine  in  the  Western  World.  And  tower- 
ing above  the  address,  excellent  as  it  was,  stood  Dr.  Pep- 
per's charming  personality.  An  address  of  a  lower  order 
would  have  fallen  from  his  lips  as  an  eloquent  and  pleas- 
ing production.  The  manner  of  the  man  was  particularly 
charming  to  the  delegates  from  the  L.ntin-Amcrican  coun- 
tries. The  cold  manners  of  most  northern  men  are  repel- 
lent to  our  southern  friends.  Dr.  Pepper  combined  the 
strength  and  vigor  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  with  the  suavity 
and  grace  of  the  Latin- American.  The  combirution  was 
irresistible  as  it  was  extraordinary.  Unquestionably  it  was 
one  of  the  secrets  of  his  marvellous  influence  with  men. 
Could  he  have  accepted  the  invitations  which  poured  in 
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upon  him  iVom  the  savanu  of  Mexico  and  South  America, 
he  might  have  spent  the  remaining  years  of  his  life  in  a 
triumphant  tour  through  those  countries.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  honors  shown  him  at  the  Pan-American 
Congress  gratihcd  him  more  than  any  others  which  he  re- 
ceived during  his  long  professional  career.  He  understood 
the  temperament  and  character  of  his  southern  Iricnds.  He 
knew,  perhaps  hetter  tlian  most  northern  men.  tlie  hygienic 
needs  of  Mexican  and  South  American  communities.  His 
exhaustive  study  of  climatology  had  made  him  iamiliar 
with  die  conditions  of  life  in  these  countries  and  as  lie  was 
cssenttally  a  practical  man,  he  could  con%-erse  witli  the 
touthem  delegates  on  questions  of  local  interest  to  them. 
He  hked  the  warm  Latin  temperament,  enjoyed  its  entiiuu- 
asm.  and  knew  how  to  stir  it  to  its  depths.  The  fame  which 
the  savants  and  the  Government  ot  Mexico  accorded  to  his 
nKniory  at  the  time  of  his  death  is  evidence  of  the  honor 
in  which  he  was  held  among  Latin-Americans. 

His  medical  writings  for  i8y,^  were  infrequent.  The 
Vniversily  Medical  Magazine  for  February,  i8c)4,  contained 
an  article  by  him  on  "A  Case  of  Purulent  Pericarditis,  or 
I^uacentesis  of  the  Pericardium,"  with  notes  by  Drs.  J.  H. 
Musscr  and  John  B.  Deaver.'  The  Cleveland  Medical  So- 
ciety elected  him  an  honorary  member,  and  the  State  Asy- 
lum for  the  Chronic  Insane  at  Lebanon,  Pennsylvania, 
invited  him  to  become  its  consulting  physician.*  It  was  in 
this  year  that  the  Medical  Club  of  Philadelphia  gave  him 
a  reception,  the  hrst  honor  of  the  kind  to  a  physician  of 
Philadelphia.    The  Pittsbuig  Academy  of  Medicine  elected 


'  Reprinted  February-,  itl94.     7  pp. 

'  August  9,  1894.     MS.  letter,  Joseph  L.  Lcmbergcr,  Secretary. 
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him  an  honorary  member  in  January,  1895.'  He  had 
delivered  an  address'  before  this  academy  in  the  preceding 
month.  This  address  reflected  his  activities  in  his  native 
city,  where  for  many  years  he  had  been  laboring  to  secure 
.1  supply  of  pure  water  through  a  system  of  Bltration.  He 
discussed  Philadelphia  questions  before  a  Pittsbui^  audi- 
ence. During  1895  he  published  only  three  articles;  on 
"Malignant  Endocarditis,*"  in  the  preparation  of  which  be 
was  assisted  by  Dr.  Alfred  Stengel,  one  of  his  £tvonte  stu- 
dents, his  assistant  at  the  time  as  Instructor  of  Clinical 
Medicine,  and  destined  to  become  his  successor  in  one  of 
the  two  chairs  which  were  created  to  fill  the  place  vacated 
by  his  death ;  3  paper  on  a  case  of  **  Phthisis  Apparently 
Cured,"*  and  the  address  on  Daniel  Drake,  delivered 
before  tlie  Mississippi  Valley  Medical  Association  at  the 
Detroit  meeting  in  September."  He  wrote  this  address  at 
Newport,  amidst  a  tremendous  pressure  of  work.  A  com- 
mittee of  the  Pan-American  Congress  came  to  escort  hitn 
to  Detroit  and  ro  arrange  the  details  of  the  next  meeting  of 
the  Congress  in  the  city  of  Mexico.  Not  a  line  of  this  address 
suggests  that  it  was  the  work  of  3  broken  and  weary  man. 
It  bubbles  over  with  spirit,  freshness,  and  information.  Dr. 
Pepper  had  been  pioneering  all  hts  life,  and  he  sympathized 
with  Drake,  the  pioneer  of  medicine  in  the  West.     He 

'  January  20. 

•December  1,  1894.  Address  of  Dr,  Pepper,  delivered  at  the 
l^fth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Pittsburg  Academy  of  Medicine. 
The  Pimhurg  M*£eal  Rtview,  1895, 

*  Univfnity  Mtdital  Magazine,  May  ;    also  reprinted. 

*  Id.,  December,  and  reprint. 

'September  4.,  1895.  Published  by  the  Chicago  American  Med- 
ical Association  Press. 
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admired  the  hardy  Kentuckian  who  had  accomplished  so 
much  in  life.  The  address,  highly  finished  as  it  is,  ranks 
with  the  address  on  Dr.  Rush  ratiier  than  with  the  address 
before  the  Pan-American  Congress. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  address  on  Drake  at  Detroit  he 
gave  official  announcement,  as  Chairman  of  the  Exccutivt 
Committee  of  the  Pan-American  Congress,  that  the  Repub- 
lic of  Mexico  had  extended  a  cordial  invitation  to  the  phy- 
sicians of  the  United  States  to  attend  a  second  Congress  in 
the  City  of  Mexico  during  Christmas  week,  1896.  At  the 
first  meeting  at  Washington  success  had  been  won  and  zeal 
aroused  to  make  the  oiganization  permanent.  Since  that 
time  much  correspondence  had  kept  the  leading  members 
of  the  association  in  close  touch,  and  it  had  been  decided 
tliat  the  medical  interests  of  the  Westem  World  would  be 
advanced  by  holding  the  next  meeting  of  the  Congress  in 
one  of  the  South  American  countries  or  in  Mexico.  The 
matter  was  settled  by  the  attitude  of  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment and  the  enthusiasm  of  physicians  and  other  scientific 
men  in  the  City  of  Mexico.  The  entire  community  tlicrc 
vied  with  one  another  in  their  efforts  to  confer  dignity,  bril- 
liancy and  solid  value  upon  the  approaching  gathering. 
President  Diaz  and  the  Minister  of  Justice  and  Public  In- 
struction. Sefior  Barranda ;  the  Mayor  of  the  City  of  Mexico, 
Seftor  Canretcho :  the  President  of  the  Congress,  Dr.  Car- 
mona;  its  inde&tigable  Secretary,  Dr.  Eduardo  Liceaga, 
greatly  distinguished  for  his  successlut  labors  in  the  cause 
of  public  health,  were  perhaps  the  most  prominent  in  per- 
fecting all  arrangements. 

The  trains  which  brought  tlie  delegates  to  Mexico  were 
met  by  delightful  hosts;  the  railroad  stations  were  deco- 
rated witii  flags  of  diderent  countries,  and  the  arrangements 
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for  the  comfoTt  and  pleasure  ol'  the  visitors  were  on  an  im- 
perial scale.  Tlje  Congress  held  its  sessions  in  the  School 
of  Mines,  but  the  opening  session  on  the  evening  of  No- 
vember 16  was  in  tlie  National  Theatre.  President  Diaz 
delivered  the  address  of  welcome ;  Dr.  Pepper  then  de- 
livered the  address  of  the  evening.  Never  had  he  spoken 
before  a  more  brilliant  body,  and  never  before  had  be 
received  so  great  an  ovation.  The  resources  of  hospitahty 
were  exhausted  to  nuke  his  visit  notable,  impressive,  and 
happy.  His  address  was  less  technical  than  the  one  he  had 
delivered  in  Washington,  but  the  occasion  required  a  differ- 
ent prcpAralion.  In  Mexico  he  was  performing  an  inter- 
national socLil  function  rather  than  delivering  a  scientific 
lecture.  I'he  man  and  the  occasion  had  met.  Of  the 
many  public  duties  which  Dr.  Pepper  was  repeatedly  called 
upon  to  perform,  addresses  of  this  kind  were  perhaps  the 
most  numerous,  and  no  man  was  ever  better  fitted  by 
nature  and  training  tlian  he  to  perform  such  duties  gnoe- 
fiilly.  The  vigor  of  ttic  Saxon  and  the  flower  and  grace  of 
the  Latin  were  curiously  combined  in  him,  so  that  he  could 
perform  such  duties  as  these  with  ease  and  effecdveness. 
His  visit  to  Mexico  was  a  ropl  progress.  The  city  was  at 
his  feet.  In  his  address  he  touched  on  many  subjects  of 
common  interest  to  the  different  narions  of  tlie  New  World; 
education,  arbitration,  public  hygiene,  rcci{Hocity  in  trade, 
and — doubtless  of  tlie  greatest  interest  to  him — the  scientific 
study  of  archawlogy  and  ethnology.' 


'  MS.  The  AddrcEt  and  Proceeding!  of  the  Seeond  Triennial 
Meeting  of  the  ImcrnationKl  Executive  Comini»ton  of  the  Pan- 
American  Congress.  Held  in  the  City  of  Mexico,  November  18, 
1896.     Cincinnati,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A.     1897. 
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His  rctcrencc  in  the  address  to  the  study  ot  archxolog)' 
and  ethnology'  recalls  an  anecdote  of  this  visit  to  Mexico. 
He  was  invited  to  dine  with  one  of  the  wealthiest  men  of  the 
capita!,  who  had  an  old  Moorish  vase,  almost  priceless,  among 
his  art  tre,i5urcs.  An  American  lady  who  happened  to  be 
there  that  afternoon  was  sliown  the  vase,  and  knowing  that 
Dr.  Pepper  was  in  town,  remarked  to  its  owner,  "  Look  out; 
if  Dr.  Pcpjwr  sees  that  vase  he  will  want  ro  have  it."  "No 
one  that  lives  can  have  that,"  was  the  reply ;  *•  it  is  dearer 
to  me  than  any  other  of  my  possessions."  A  few  days  later 
the  lady  met  the  Mexican  host  and  inquired,  with  a  smile, 
"How  about  that  vase?"  "Alas!"  res|x>nded  he,  with 
emotion,  "  he  has  taken  it  for  the  University  Museum.  I 
must  have  been  hypnotized,  hut  it  is  so." 

On  September  l6.  he  was  elected  an  honorary  member 
of  the  Medical  Association  of  the  County  of  Kings,  in  New 
York,  and  two  months  later  an  honorary  member  of  the 
Railroad  Conductors'  Club  of  North  America.  This  last 
election  hints  at  the  friendly  relations  which  existed  between 
him  and  that  most  worthy  company  of  American  citizens. 
Dr.  Pepper's  consulting  practice  took  him  all  over  the 
country.  Scarcely  a  week  passed  when  he  was  not  called 
to  some  distant  point,  which  he  usually  reached  by  special 
train.  These  numerous  and  hurried  trips  brought  him  in 
contact  with  a  multitude  of  railroad  men.  and  with  all  of 
these,  Irom  brakcman  to  conductor,  he  m.iintained  most  cor- 
dial rebtions.  The  result  might  be  expected:  he  travelled 
in  the  utmost  comfort  and  received  attention  such  as  money 
could  never  buy.  It  was  a  hxcd  habit  of  his  ne\'cr  to 
ignore  a  subordinate.  He  treated  the  humblest  man  in  the 
railroad  service  with  as  much  courtesy  as  he  did  the  prest* 
dent  of  the  corporation. 
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On  one  occasion  in  connrction  with  an  important  matter 
at  Wastiington,  it  became  necessary  to  convince  the  Chief 
of  a  Bureau  of  the  Government  that  a  piece  of  work  which 
the  University  wisJied  done  should  be  done  by  the  Govern- 
ment gratuitously.  A  large  part  of  this  service  tnvotvcd 
clerical  work.  When  the  matter  came  up  in  conference. 
Dr.  Pepper  inquired  about  the  character  of  the  Chief  of  the 
Bureau,  and  one  who  was  present  suggested  that  a  peremp- 
tory order  be  obtained  from  the  Secretarj'  of  the  Interior,  with 
whom  Dr.  Pepper  and  others  who  were  present  had  most 
friendly  relations.  "No,'*said  Dr.  Pepper;  "let  us  not  over- 
ride a  subordinate  ;  wc  will  only  antagonize  him  and  trammel 
our  efforts.  Let  us  keep  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  re- 
serve and  ai^xal  to  him  only  when  necessary."  Following 
out  this  programme,  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  was  first  ap- 
proached in  a  pleasing  way.  He  was  invited  to  a  function 
in  Philadelphia,  was  introduced  to  congenial  persons,  and 
thus  brought  into  an  atmosphere  of  sympathy  with  the  pur- 
pose of  the  University.  A  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Ir>« 
terior  asking  for  an  order  that  the  work  might  be  done  was 
written,  but  it  was  never  delivered.  The  Chief  of  the 
Bureau,  and  indeed  some  of  his  subordinates,  were  wcm 
over  in  a  firicndly  way  and  the  work  was  speedily  accom- 
plished in  3  manner  satisfactory  to  all  concerned. 

One  of  the  flattering  incidents  connected  with  Dr.  Pepper's 
visit  to  Mexico  is  related  in  the  following  letter  : 

**Cm  or  Mmco,  Nwronbti  it,  itft. 
*'  In  accordance  with  the  promise  made  you  while  here,  I  pro- 
posed you  as  an  honorary  member  of  the  Academy  of  Medicine,  at 
the   lirtt    meeting  which  we  had  since  your  departure  (1^.,  25th 

■RSt.). 

**  Our  regulations  require  five  signature*  for  admission  to  booof- 
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uy  membership.  After'  [five?]  had  signed  in  the  first  pUcc,  atl of 
the  members  preteni — desiring  to  have  the  honor  of  prupocing  you 
^-signed  the  petition,  and  you  were  accepted  unanimous))'. 

**  This  will  demoniiraie  to  you  the  high  esteem  in  which  you  are 
held  by  the  memberB  of  the  Academy^  and  ii  must  be  extremely 
gratifying  for  you  to  have  obtained  ihr  vote*  of  tcientiiic  men  com- 
posing  that  body,  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  quite  a  naiuni  result  of 
your  merits  and  kindness  towards  them. 

"  You  will  receive  your  Diploma  at  an  early  date,  and  in  itic 
meanwhile  believe  me, 

"  Yours  very  sincerely, 

«F.  M.  Bandersow."* 

In  .lanuary,  1897,  he  was  elected  consulting  physician  to 
the  Philadelphia  Hospital  for  Women,  tlie  last  appointment 
of  the  kind,  and  the  last  of  many  of  the  kind  which  he  re- 
ceived.* In  July  he  received  notice  of  his  election  as  For- 
eign Corresponding  Member  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Medicine,  Peru.*  Dr.  Osier's  book  on  "  Angina  Pectoris," 
dedicated  to  Dr.  Gairdner,  appeared  about  this  time.  A 
letter  by  Gairdner  to  Dr.  Pepper  referring  to  it  is  of  melan- 
choly interest  in  the  light  of  subsequent  events,  as  Dr. 
Pepper  died  of  this  disease. 

*'9Tki  Coum,  Olamow,  Afril  ij,  it)?. 

"Dear  Dr.  PEPPtu; 

^>  You  send  me  so  many  and  such  good  things  that  ]  am  ashamed 
not  to  be  able  to  make  any  return  in  kind,  but  you  must  just  con- 


*This  is  an  exact  copy  of  the  letter;  some  word  evidently  was 
omitted  from  the  original,  probably  the  word  "  live." 

'MS.  letter. 

'January  15, 1897.  MS.  tetter  from  Mary  Newball, Correspond- 
ing Secretary. 

'July;.     MS. 
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Btder  mc  as  sn  oM  fellow  with  Tailing  ef»ight,  who  has  come  (o  ibc 
sad  conclusion  thai  hia  b«st  work  hat  been  done,  and  rhal  if  *  ilka 
dog  has  his  day,' — the  day  of  this  dog  is  wcllnigh  over  for  ibc  kind 
ot  work  of  which  he  was  at  one  time  no  fund,  and  you  will  kindly 
take  him,  therefore,  at  his  own  estimate  when  he  sends  you  a  little 
pamphlet  like  that  I  enclose  to-day,  nut  at  all  new,  but  hamrnning  on 
a  theme  I  have  touched  on  before. 

**  I  am  glad  to  hear  of  you  as  Mining  in  your  vocation,  and  the 
noble  work  of  your  clinical  laboratory  will  be  an  example  to  us  all 
and  lo  the  next  generation  when  1,  if  not  you,  have  been  swept  off 
(he  board  to  make  room  for  younger  men.  Osier  has  sent  mc  a 
capital  book  on  "  Angina  Pectoris,"  which  he  dedicates  to  mc  vcjy 
kindly,  thus  once  more  improving  greatly  on  work  I  did  thirty 
yearit  ago.  I  with  [  could  get  that  article  on  '  Aneurism,'  for  Clif- 
ford Allbult,  finished  \  but  it  lingers  in  hand,  though  more  than  half 
through,  and  1  can  never  get  il  advanced  as  i  would  like.  You 
promised  mc,  I  think,  some  applications  of  the  Ronigcn  tzyt 
upon  the  subject,  but  I  have  not  seen  more  than  a  hint  of  it,  and  I 
have  had  no  suitable  cases  lately.  Apart  from  the  scmi-blindiKss, 
however,  I  am  very  well — only  I  don't  think  that  even  the  British 
Medical  Association  and  the  British  Association  of  Science  to- 
gethcr  will  tempt  me  over  to  Toronto  or  Montreal  this  autumn. 
My  son  Frank  has  been  doing  good  work  in  the  hospitals,  and  will 
in  May  go  as  private  secretary  and  assistant  to  Mr.  Rolton,  of 
Leeds,  a  most  distinguished  surgeon,  from  whom  be  will  leam  a 
great  deal. 

**  Please  take  note  of  the  little  slip  enclosed,'  to  sec  how  difficult 
it  is  to  put  down  an  abuse.  The  scamp  who  so  advertises  was 
taken  off  the  Medical  Register  for  misconduct,  after  an  appeal  to 
the  Privy  Council ;  here  he  is  with  ■  bogus  degree  from  Philadel- 


'  The  Cure  of  Consumption,  tt.  6d.,  post  free.  To  be  had 
of  author,  E.  W.  Alabone,  M.U.,  Philadelphia,  U.  S.  A.,  D.Sc., 
Ex-M.P.C.S.  Eng.,  by  Exam.,  1070  Highbury,  London,  N. 
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phia,  u  livelj'  as  ever.     Let  me  hear  always  if  Mrs.  Pepper  is  well, 
or  yourself,  when  you  write. 

«W.  Gairdner."' 

Soon  after  the  outbrcik  of  the  Spanish-American  War 
he  was  appointed  by  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvanij  a  mem- 
ber of  a  commission  of  three  to  examine  medical  officers  of 
the  National  Guard  before  their  joining  the  volunteer  anny. 
It  was  his  last  appointment.  He  went  to  Mount  Gretna, 
PcnnsyK-ania.  the  first  week  in  May.  though  physically  un- 
fit to  pcrJbrm  the  duties  assigned  him.  Nevertheless  he 
ignored  the  warnings  of  disease,  and  went  to  the  camp 
expecting  to  be  absent  from  home  four  days.  The  weather 
was  chilly,  with  penetrating  dampness,  and  he  was  uiuble 
to  remain  in  camp  as  he  had  intended. 

Franklin,  his  second  son.  was  already  in  camp  when  his 
fether  was  appointed  inspector.  He  left  Mount  Gretna  for 
Philadelphia,  to  consult  his  father  about  the  enlistment, 
about  the  same  time  Dr.  Pepper  left  Philadelphia  on  his 
way  to  the  camp.  Their  trains  passed,  and  neither  knew 
tliat  tlie  other  was  so  near  at  hand. 

Dr.  Pepper  found  the  weather  too  severe  at  Mount  Gretna, 
and  started  homeward.  Franklin  meanwhile  had  returned  to 
Mount  Gretna,  and  lather  and  son  had  a  brief  conversation 
as  their  trains  stood  ^de  by  skle.  It  was  ttieir  last  meeting. 
Franklin  enlisted  for  two  years  in  the  Spanish-American  War, 
his  fatlier  approving,  and  Dr.  Pepper  returned  to  Philadelphia 
to  prepare  for  a  journey  to  California  in  search  of  rest  aiul 
restoration  to  health.  But  before  leaving  he  must  push 
forward  the  civic  pUns  in  which  he  was  so  deeply  interested. 


'  MS.  letter. 
9 
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nearly  all  of  which  were  embodied  in  a  twelve  million  dollars 
loan  bill  then  pending  in  Councils. 

With  the  entry  of  his  appointment  on  this  medical 
commission  his  brief  diary  of  hb  appointments,  public 
addrr.^e$,  and  writings  closes.  Registering  from  year  to  year, 
usually  irom  month  to  month,  the  index  to  professional 
honors,  such  as  rarely  Mi  to  the  lot  of  the  physician,  and  social 
activities  and  literary  work  accomplished,  sufficient  in  them* 
selves  to  fill  the  measure  of  a  busy  life.  Dr.  Pejiper  un- 
consciously betrayed  the  quality  which  distinguislied  all  hb 
work — the  quality  of  accuracy.  The  half-dozen  fedcd  blue 
pages  on  which,  written  in  his  own  hand,  stands  the  index  to 
his  activities,  require  no  interlineation  or  correction.  The 
most  exacting  test,  verification  from  other  sources,  reveals 
the  accuracy  of  the  register  which  he  made,  from  time  to 
time,  of  his  own  life.  But  the  last  entry  is  incomplete.  No 
date  is  given — an  omission  peculiar  to  the  two  entries  for 
the  year  1898.  He  had  marked  off  the  page,  like  those  for 
the  preceding  forty  years,  for  a  frill  year's  activities. 

"  The  wizard  hand  lies  cold, 
Which  at  i(s  tupmost  speed  let  fall  the  pen 
And  left  the  laic  half  told." 

His  only  contribution  to  medical  literature  the  last  year 
of  his  life,  was  an  article  on  "Abrupt  Onset  in  Typhoid 
Fever,"  which  appeared  in  the  PfiUa^lphia  hfedieal  Journal, 
January  8,  and  was  prepared  with  the  assistance  of  Dr. 
Stengel.    It  was  r^rinted  after  Dr.  Pepper's  death.' 

'  MS.  pamphlet,  1899.    10  pp.   The  Hilaitlphia  Mt^ttal  Jtumal. 
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VI 

THE  PEPPER  CLINICAL  LABORATORYi   ESTIMATE 
OF   DR.  PEPPER  AS    PHYSICIAN    AND    WRITER 

DK.  PEPPER'S  interest  in  ihe  University  Hospital 
continued  unabated  through  life.  The  Hospital, 
in  connection  with  the  Medical  Department,  was 
the  object  of  hi&  fo&tering  care.  In  1891  he  initiated  and 
actively  took  up  the  movement  to  secure  a  Laboratory  of 
Pathology  in  connection  with  the  Medical  School,  otfcring 
to  give  from  his  own  purse  the  sum  of  fifty  thousand 
dollars  for  its  support.'  This  proposition  meant  that  he 
would  transfer  a  subscription  of  fifty  thousand  dolLirs  which 
he  had  then  recently  made  towards  a  fund  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  for  the  endowment  of  the  Medical  Depart- 
ment, to  insure  the  extension  of  the  course  in  that  department 
from  three  years  to  four.'  The  Medical  Faculty  approved 
the  transfer.*  soon  after  wliich  action  he  made  the  following 
proposition  to  the  Board  of  Managers  of  tlie  University 
Hospital : 

His  subscription  of  fiiiy  thousand  dollars  to  secure  the 
adoption  by  the  Medical  Faculty  and  Trustees  of  the  four 


'  Documents  relating  lo  (he  foundation  of  Ihe  Willisrn  Pepper 
Laboni(ur]r  of  Clinical  Medicine.  Propoial  of  Dr.  Pepper,  May 
29,  1891. 

'  See  Dr.  Pepper's  Inaugural  Address  at  the  Opening  of  the 
Four-year  Course  of  Medical  Study  in  ihe  Univcisity  of  Pcnnsyl- 
vanb,  October  a,  1893.  Reprinted  from  the  Univtriily  Mtdical 
Magazinr.      1 6  pp. 

'  Februar)-  20,  1894. 
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nated  by  its  managers,  and  should  always  be  styled  the 
William  Pq>per  Laboratorj'  of  Clinical  Medicine.  "  It 
being  my  intention."  continued  this  communication.  "  to 
1  create  hereby  a  memorial  for  my  fether."  The  Director  and 
Assisunt  Director  of  the  Laborator)*  were  to  be  appointed 
annually  by  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Hospica!,  upon 
tiie  nomination  of  the  Professor  of  the  Theory  and  Practice 
of  Medicine  and  of  Clinical  Medicine — professorships  held 
in  succession  by  Dr.  Pepper's  father  and  by  himself. 

The  purposes  of  the  Laboratory  were  to  promote  the  in- 
terests of  the  patients  in  the  University  Hospital  "  by  the 
prosecution  of  minute  clinical  studies  and  origiruil  research. 
ftnd  to  advance  tlie  interests  of  science  by  the  publication 
of  the  results  of  such  work."  Dr.  Pepper  stipulated  that  at 
no  time  should  teaching  be  given  in  tlie  Laboratar}'  to  under- 
graduates  or  to  any  students  except  graduates  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania  or  of  other  approved  medical  schools 
"whose  curriculum  is  at  least  of  equal  length  and  grade 
with  that  of  the  Medical  Department  of  the  Univerwty  of 
Pennsylvania."  Provision  was  also  made  "for  advanced 
workers  engaged  in  original  research."  Publications  based 
on  work  done  were  to  bear  the  general  title  "  Contribuuons 
from  the  William  Pepper  L.aboratory  of  Clinical  Medicine."' 

The  managers  of  the  Hospital  accepted  Dr.  Pepper's  offer 
and  requested  the  Board  of  Trustees  to  carry  its  plan  into 
effect.'  The  Medical  Faculty  entered  heartily  into  tlie  fuW 
Blment  of  the  plan.'     All  the  formalities  having  at  last  been 


*  PropMiiion  of  Dr.  Pepper  to  the    Board  of  Managers  of  the 
Univertitjr  HuspiiaJ,  February  I4,  1894,  pp.  5-7. 

'  Fcbmar)-  26,  1894.     Id.,  p.  8. 

*  Communication,  March  5,  1894,  p.  9. 
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complied  with,  the  Btiard  of  Tnislccs  adopted  Dr.  Pepper's 
laboratory  plan,  released  him  from  his  subsciiption  of  fifty 
thousand  dollars  towards  the  cost  of  extending  the  medical 
course  to  four  years,  and  on  April  23,  1894,  he  transmitted 
his  check  for  ftfrj'  thousand  dollars  for  the  ^lecilic  purpose 
of  the  Laboratory.'  On  December  4,  1895,  the  William 
Pepper  Laboratory  of  Clinical  Medicine  was  ibrmally  opened. 
The  presentation  address  was  by  Dr.  John  S.  Billings,  Pro- 
fessor of  Hygiene  in  the  University  and  Director  of  the 
Ifniver^ty  Hospital.  After  pving  a  brief  description  of  the 
building  and  its  construction,  he  concluded  with  the  fol- 
lowing letter  from  Dr.  Pej^r,  which  gives  a  history  of  the 
movement  culminating  in  the  erection  of  the  laboratory  and 
of  the  motives  which  had  impelled  its  founder. 

■■OKimba  I,  1195. 
"  Mv    DEAR    BiLUNCS  : 

**  In  rc«p<>nKe  to  your  request  that  I  would  write  a  letter  to  you, 
as  Director  of  ihe  University  Hospital,  Rating  tny  purpose  and  wishes 
rn  establishing  this  Laboratory  of  Clinical  Medicine,  I  have  prepared, 
with  considerable  hcstiatiun,  the  foUowing  statement. 

"  My  father,  the  late  William  Pepper,  held  the  chair  of  the  Theory 
and  Practice  of  Medicine  and  of  Clinical  Medicine  in  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  from  1II60  until  the  spring  of  1864,  when  he  was 
forced  to  resign  by  the  progress  of  the  disease  which  caused  his 
death  on  October  lO,  1864,  in  the  fifty-lifth  year  of  his  age. 

•'  Already  st  that  time  a  few  young  men  had  formed  the  definite 
hope  of  fcfoiming  the  tystem  of  medical  education  in  America,  and 
of  placing  it  on  the  sound  basis  of  clinical  teaching.  I  can  say  for 
some  of  them,  including  my  hrttther  Geoi^,  who  died  in  1873,  at 
the  age  of  ihirty-iwo  yean,  after  a  brilliant  and  all  too  short  career, 
that  the  eloquent  advocacy  of  clinical  teaching  and  its  effective 


'  Communication,  March  5,  1894,  p.  13. 
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application  by  my  father  supplied  at  ance  the  inspiniiton  and  the 
exempUr.  B<>ih  father  and  son  wore  themselves  out  in  the  lervice 
of  humanit)-  and  science  and  fell  victims  to  the  terrible  scourge 
of  pulmonary-  consumption. 

"  It  is  not  necesKxry  to  review  the  long  and  weary  struggle  for 
reform  in  medical  education  which  has  only  now  ended.  The  rfU 
pbyed  by  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  has  been  a  proud  one,  as 
befitted  her  traditions  and  her  obligations.  The  names  of  Kdward 
Rhiiads,  of  Horace  Binncy  Hare,  of  John  S.  Parry,  of  William  F. 
Jenks,  should  not  fail  of  mention,  although  they  fell  early  in  the 
ttrug^e ;  for  these  were  brave  tpiritSt  who  dared  to  aipirc  greatly. 
And  other  names — Leidy  and  Agncw,  of  the  immortals;  and  SliUe 
and  Weir  Mitchell,  still  happily  preserved  to  us  in  their  rare  intel- 
lectual vigor  J  and  Wood  and  Norris  and  Tyson,  my  life-long  col- 
leagues— must  be  named  with  grateful  tribute  for  their  bbort  in  the 
cause  of  higher  medical  education  and  of  clinical  teaching  and 
■cicntihc  research. 

"  It  was  our  fond  dream,  in  those  early  days,  that  a  happy  time 
would  come  when  well-equipped  laboratories  wiih  adequate  endow- 
ment would  of{i?r  the  chance  uf  original  investigation  which  was 
then  denied.  Horace  Hare  fitted  himself  by  long  and  coMly  training 
fur  the  special  work  of  chemical  research  in  the  field  of  clinical 
medicine.  His  gifts  and  attainments  were  worthy  of  his  descent 
from  America's  first  chemist,  Roben  Hare.  As  chairman  of  the 
building  committee  of  this  hospital  in  1872  J  planned  some  small 
rooms  around  (he  base  of  thiii  amphiihmre  where  you  now  stand ; 
•ltd  I  can  recall  vividly  the  pleasure  with  which  I  gave  the  necessary 
equipment  to  have  the  best  of  these  roums  ready  for  Hare  when  he 
returned  in  1875  from  the  laboratory  in  Leipsic. 

"  He  was  gratified,  and  entered  at  once  with  enthutiasm  upon 
important  chemical  researches  in  connection  with  cases  of  disease 
in  the  hosptta)  wards.  In  levs  than  one  year  pulmonary  consump- 
tion attacked  him,  and  he  died  in  1878.  Parry  and  then  Jcnka 
MCcumhed  to  the  same  afiection,  while  Rhoads,  one  of  the  molt 
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beloved  of  our  little  group,  died  of  organic  bean  disease.  You 
caniwt  wonder  llut  I  registered  a  vow  to  do  what  t  could  to 
Mcure  the  erection  and  endowment  of  a  special  dcpanmeni  of  the 
University  Hospiul  for  chronic  disease  of  the  lungs  and  bean,  and 
1  laboratory  of  clinical  medicine  to  promote  original  research  into 
the  cauees  and  nature  of  disease.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Hoard  of 
Managers  held  August  12,  1879,  a  memorial  scning  fonh  the  ne- 
cessity of  provision  for  those  suffering  from  chronic  disease  of  the 
chett  was  formally  approved,  and  it  was  resolved  thai  a  special 
ward  should  be  opened  so  soon  as  the  sum  of  one  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  was  availahlc.  It  was  with  special  reference  to  this 
undenalung  that  the  annual  Charity  Ball  was  established,  and  over 
twelve  thousand  dollars  was  secured  the  first  year  for  the  new  dc> 
panmcntof  this  Hospital.  In  addition  to  this,  the  funds  necessaiy 
to  endow  seventeen  beds  in  perpetuity,  amounting  to  eighty-Ave 
thousand  dollars,  were  contributed  by  generous  men  and  women ; 
and  then  a  noble-heaned  man,  Henry  C.  Gibson,  came  forward  with 
the  proposal  to  erect  a  separate  wing  to  be  devoccd  to  the  care  of 
patients  with  consumption  and  other  chronic  diseases  of  the  chett. 
It  was  you,  Mr.  Director,  who  prepared  the  plans  of  the  Gibson 
wing,  a  structure  which  will  commemorate  so  long  as  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  shall  endure  the  name  and  good  deeds  of  one  of 
the  best  friends  the  Univcnticy  has  ever  possessed.  It  is  true  it  has 
been  impossible  to  devote  this  wing  exclusively  to  these  cases  until 
now,  when  the  completion  of  the  new  surgical  wing  of  the  Hospital 
will  permit  proper  classification  and  arrangement  of  patients.  I  can- 
not refrain  from  the  briefoi  mention  of  the  legacy  of  sixty  thou* 
sand  dollars  of  my  cousin,  Henry  Seybcn,  to  endow  a  ward  In  the 
Gihson  wing  for  chronic  diseases,  and  of  the  much  larger  bequests 
made  by  two  noble  women,  which  have  iKit  yet  become  operative, 
^t  The  most  important  step  was  taken  when  I  learned,  one  nMm- 
ing  in  1889,  that  it  might  be  possible  to  secure  to  Philadelphia  and 
to  the  University  the  services  of  Ur.  John  S.  Billings.  Before 
evening  Mr.  Heniy  C.  Lea   had  responded  to  an  earnest  appeal 
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that  he  would  increase  a  prcviou&ly  conlemplatcd  gift  to  e<)uip  a 
xmall  laburator)'  o(  hygiene  to  an  amount  sufficient  to  erect  a  com- 
plete laboratory.  His  conditions  were  that  iT  an  additional  sum 
of  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  were  secured  for  endowment ;  if 
Dr.  Billing  were  secured  as  Director  o  f  the  Laboratory ;  if  the  axiiy 
of  hygiene  were  nude  obligatory  on  students  of  nxdicir>e,  of  den- 
tistry, and  of  certain  other  branches,  he  would  erect  at  his  expense 
i  Laborator)'  of  Hygiene  at  a  cost  of  not  less  than  lifty  thouMuid 
dollars.  1  was  at  your  house  in  Washington  before  breakfast  the 
next  morning,  and  drew  up  and  signed  an  agreement  the  operation 
of  which  has  been  the  establishment  of  the  most  complete  labora- 
tory of  hygiene  in  America  under  your  direction,  and  the  rapid 
advancement  of  this  Hospitnl  under  your  administration  to  a  very 
high  level  of  efficiency.  Hcnrr  C.  Gibson  contributed  twenty-five 
thousand  dollars  towards  the  laboratory  fund, — many  generous 
friends  co-operated, — but  the  funds  had  reached  only  the  figures  of 
one  hundred  and  forty  thousand  dollars  when  sixty  thousand  dollars ' 
was  received  from  George  S.  Pepper,  coupled  wiib  the  condition 
that  1  should  designate  the  particular  chair  which  should  be  endowed 
therewith.  Not  one  moment's  hesitation  did  I  feel  in  naming  the 
Chair  of  Hygiene. 

'*  Even  this,  however,  did  not  complete  our  compUance  with  the 
wise  though  stringent  conditions  imposed  by  Mr,  Lea.  He  had 
stipulated  further  that,  when  the  requisite  anvouni  of  two  hundred 
thousand  dollars  was  secured  for  the  endowment  of  the  I.aboratoiy 
of  Hygiene,  an  elfort  should  be  made  to  obtain  subocripdons  of 
money  sufficient  to  justify  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  the  Medical 
Faculty  of  the  University  in  raising  the  standard  of  medical  study 
wkI  in  prolonging  the  course  to  four  years.  In  order  10  secure 
compliance  with  this  linat  condition  it  was  deemed  necessary  that  a 
subscription  of  lifty  thousand  dollars  should  be  made  to  the  Medical 


'  7>ie  proponionate  share  of  the  residuary  estate  of  Mr.  Pepper 
subsequently  accruing  has  increased  the  amount  of  this  legacy  to 
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Depanmcnt,  and  that  an  additional  guanntee  or  twenty  ihoutand 
dollars  |>cr  annum  for  live  years  should  be  secured.  This  was 
done,  aiid  it  it  only  reasonahle  that  it  should  be  done.  Any  one 
who  appreciates  ihc  commanding  influence  cxcned  by  the  Medical 
Depanment  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  will  realize  that  it 
was  essential  for  the  establishment  of  higher  medical  education 
throughout  this  continent  that  it  should  be  demonxiraied  here  that 
such  advance  should  be  made  and  could  be  maintained  with  good 
practical  result);.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  result  of  the  important 
change  was  unexpectedly  gratifying.  The  increased  atiraaivcness 
of  the  longer  and  more  practical  course  of  instruction  inaugurated 
outweighed  the  much  greater  cost  and  difficulty  of  securing  the 
degree.  The  receipts  of  the  Medical  School  did  not  fall  off;  no 
part  of  the  guaraniec  fund  was  called ;  and  the  Medical  Faculty  cor- 
dially assented,  by  resolutions  adopted  February  20,  1 894,  to  the 
proposal  that  my  subscription  of  fifty  thousand  dollars  should  be 
applied  to  the  erection  and  partial  endowment  of  a  Laboratory  of 
Clinical  Medicine.  The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University  uid 
the  managers  of  the  University  Hosiutal  and  the  Medical  Faculty 
concurred  cordially  in  approving  the  conditions  connected  with  the 
proposed  foundation. 

"  There  seems  to  be  every  reason  to  hope  that  the  building  thus 
constructed  upon  plans  provided  by  you  will  prove  well  adapted  for 
the  purpose  in  view,  ]  desire  to  take  this  occasion  to  express  pub- 
licly my  sincere  thanks  to  you  for  the  unwearying  care  and  cordial 
sympathy  you  have  extended  to  the  work  at  every  stage  aind  in  every 
phase  of  its  progress.  That  the  restriction  of  the  use  of  the  Labora- 
(ory  to  original  research  and  to  post-graduate  instruction  has  secured 
general  approval,  and  has  already  met  a  recognized  need,  may  be 
judged  from  the  fact  that  nine  associates  have  already  received  ap- 
pointments and  have  been  assigned  to  distant  fields  of  original  inves- 
tigation. It  it  superRiious  to  observe  th«  the  small  amount  of 
enduvirnicnt  which  I  have  thus  far  been  able  to  contribute  ($25,000) 
is  wholly  inadequate  for  the  maintenance  of  the  works.     It  has  been 
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estimated  that  to  pay  the  ncxmary  fia|iuie» ;  to  provide  annual  (ti- 
penda  to  a  ccnain  number  of  the  associates;  to  supply  the  costly 
appaiatus  re<)uired  -,  to  itKue  the  numcruuM  ptihlications  rciulting  from 
the  mcarchcs  therein  conducted ;  to  purchase  the  necessary  jour- 
nals and  works  of  fcfcrencc  \  10  meet  the  current  expense*,  will  re- 
quire the  income  of  an  endowment  fund  of  at  least  two  hundred 
thousand  dollars.  While  1  <hall  reckon  ii  a  privilege  lo  supply  as 
nmch  of  this  sum  as  my  continued  professional  Ubon  may  render 
poBsihIe,  I  hope  it  is  not  unseemly  to  indicate  two  dirertiuns  in  which 
contributions  might  be  made  without  great  clTort  to  promote  the 
work  to  be  here  conducted.  A  Fellowship  in  Clinical  Medicine  may 
be  established  by  2  gift  of  ten  thousand  dollars,  subject  to  the  natutcs 
of  the  University,  the  income  of  which  would  ilefray  the  living 
expenses  of  (he  incumbent  and  would  also  provide  a  fair  sum  to 
maintain  hiv  place  in  the  Lalwratory.  A  gift  of  five  thousand  dol- 
lars would  yield  an  income  sufficient  to  meet  either  one  or  the  other 
of  these  objects,  as  might  be  indicated  by  the  donor.  I'u  any  one 
imercsicd  in  the  study  of  any  special  disease  or  group  of  diseases, 
such  as  tuberculosis  or  heart  disease  or  infectious  fever,— all  of 
which  destroy  so  many  thousands  of  precious  lives  annually, — the 
advantages  uf  establishing  a  special  research  fund  niusl  seem  obvious. 
I  earnestly  trust  that  such  endowments  will  gradually  accumulate 
around  this  Laboratory*.  The  special  irutt  created  would  be  admin- 
istered scrupulously  by  the  Trustees  of  the  University.  The  good 
results  would  be  far-reaching  and  endurif^.  It  it  indeed  hard  to 
conceive  in  what  way  we,  whose  dearest  and  most  cherished  inter- 
ests will  be  afTected  vitally  by  the  results  of  such  researches  as  will 
be  conducted  here,  can  better  display  our  sorrow  for  the  dead  and 
our  love  for  the  living  than  by  strengthening  the  resources  of  such 
institutions  as  this  which  is  to  be  opened  formally  to-day.  May  it 
long  endure  to  promote  the  interests  of  suffi^ring  humanity  and  to 
enlai^ge  the  boundaries  of  medical  science.  I  beg  to  remain, 
*'  Your  obedient  servant, 

**  William  Peppbb." 
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*•  The  letter  of  Dr.  Pepper'*  which  1  have  read,"  added  Dr. 
Billings  in  closing,  "  needs  no  comment,  and  vtty  few  words  of 
praise  from  me  are  either  needful  or  proper  tu  be  spoken  lo  thic 
audience  of  his  friends.  Broad  and  far  has  been  his  outlook  in  thus 
providing  for  the  future  a  heritage  of  power  which  mildew,  flame, 
and  frost  cannot  harm.  It  is  not  a  statue  or  carving  or  memorial 
arch  ihal  he  has  given,  things  that  will  blacken  and  moulder  and 
crumble  as  the  ccniunes  roll  by,  until  the  mills  of  the  gods  shall 
have  ground  them  lo  dust.  It  is  a  perpetual  weli->prini;  of  force, 
a  storage  battery  which  will  till  itself  and  give  out  warmth  and  light 
and  motion  so  long  as  this  institution  of  leaniir^  shall  exist  on 
earth.  He  says,  and  says  it  with  authority,  find  me  the  means  of 
making  the  lives  of  men  longer  and  more  elfictenty-~^f  putting 
aside  the  phguc  that  has  destroyed  our  fathers  and  brothers  and 
threatens  to  consume  our  children  i  his  demand  is  not  for  the  fruit 
which  is  known  and  har>-estcd,  but  for  that  of  regions  yet  unknown 
and  unexplored,  for  which  he  provides  the  seed,  for  charu  of  dan- 
gerous bays  and  coast  lines  still  unsounded  and  not  yet  triangulated. 

>>  The  taking  of  such  a  step  as  this  requires  not  only  the  op|Mr- 
tunity  of  means,  but  also  wisdom,  course,  faith  -,  wisdom,  as  re- 
gards selection  of  the  unknown  regions  to  be  explored,  and  in  pro- 
viding motive  power  and  guidance  for  the  work  to  be  donci  courage, 
in  investing  funds  in  an  enterprise  the  precise  results  of  which 
cannot  be  predicted)  and  faith,  in  the  future  progress  of  science 
and  in  the  future  managers  of  this  important  trust. 

"  But  wisdom  shall  be  Justified  by  her  children,  and  this  far- 
seeing,  Wld-planning  man  of  the  silver  tongue  and  the  open  hand 
will  be  remembered  as  the  founder  of  the  first  distinctive  laboiaioiy 
for  research  in  clinical  medicine  in  this  country  so  long  as  ihcie 
are  sickness  and  death  among  the  children  of  men." 


The  Provost  of  the  University  formally  accepted  the  gift, 
and  the  exercises  closed  with  an  address  on  the  *'  Evolution 
of  Modem  Scientific  Laboratories,"  by  William  D.  Welch, 
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MJ3.,  LL.D..  Professor  of  Paiholog)-  at  Johns   Hopkins 
Univcrwty.' 

Of  the  man  to  whom  the  Laboratory  was  erected  as  a 
memorial,  Dr.  Welch  said : 

"  William  Pepper  ihc  elder  was  a  vety  jbtinguished  physician 
and  tntsled  consultant  or  thix  city,  for  many  years  an  ancnding 
physician  of  ihc  Pennsylvania  Ho>spital,  where  be  was  a  clinical 
teacher  of  great  influence,  and  for  four  years  the  Professor  of  the 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine  in  this  University.  He  belonged 
to  that  remarkable  group  of  American  physiciant,  trained  under 
Louis,  who  brought  to  this  country  the  best  methods  and  tradi- 
dons  of  the  French  school  of  medicine  at  the  time  of  its  highest 
gloiy.  His  diagnostic  powers  are  said  to  have  been  remarkable. 
With  his  broad  sympathies,  hix  high  ideals,  and  his  active  and 
enlightened  clToris  for  the  promotion  of  clinical  medicine,  how 
he  would  have  welcomed  such  opportunities  as  will  be  afforded  by 
this  Laboratory  to  contribute  to  a  better  knowledge  of  the  nature, 
the  diagnosis,  and  the  treatment  of  disease." 

The  iinifjue  character  of  this  generous  memorial  fbunda* 
tion  evoked  the  following  comment  from  Dr.  William  P. 
Gairdner,  of  the  University  of  Glasgow  : 

"  The  '  No,  2'  of  the  William  Pepper  Laboratory  is  good  reading 
for  alt  your  friends,  and  especially  so  for  me,  to  whom  you  have  on 
many  occasions  shown  such  marked  complimentary  kindness.  To 
have  had  the  means  of  exercising  such  liberality  and  to  have  had 
the  willingDcts  so  to  use  the  means  are  alike  a  glory  to  you  and  to 
your  Ufiiveisity."* 

'  From  the  Pepper  Laboratory-  of  Clinical  Medicine.  No.  7. 
Proceedings  at  the  Opening  of  the  William  Pepper  Laboratory  of 
Clinical  Medicine,  December  4,  1895,  with  an  illustration  of  the 
building.    31  pp. 

*  Ms.  letter  to  Dr.  Pepper,  dated  Glasgow,  March  20,  1896. 
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It  may  be  said  that  the  Laboratory  remains  one  of  the  most 
chcri&hcd  creations  in  the  University  with  which  Dr.  Pepper^ 
name  is  associated.  He  looked  upon  it  as  an  essential  con- 
tribution to  tlie  unity  of  the  Hospital  as  a  scientific  institution. 
It  crowned  the  work  which  he  had  begun  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury before.  Its  dedication  occurred  after  he  had  retired 
from  the  Provostship.  A  few  months  before  its  dedication 
he  sent  the  following  letter  to  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  containing  a  summary  of  his  financial  services  to 
the  Hospital : 

**  My  miiid  had  been  occupied  lately  wiih  the  finances  of  the  Hos- 
pital, and,  as  I  had  been  largely  respontible  for  its  policy,  I  thought 
I  would  consult  the  records  and  add  together  the  sums  which  I  have 
actually  secured  toward  it*  development  and  support.  1  find  that 
apart  from  the  land,  which  I  have  secured  by  a  tremendous  personal 
effbri  i  and  apart  from  the  Legisbiive  appropriations  for  which  1 
was  responsible  j  and  apart  from  the  great  legacy  of  , 

which  must  soon  become  available,  I  have  actually  secured  for  the 
Hospital  five  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  dollars,  which  has  been 
paid  in  cash.  Tliit  does  not  include  very  small  subscriptions,  which 
would  doubdess  aggrc^tc  fifteen  or  twenty  thousand  dollars  addi- 
tional. 

"  Yours  sincerely, 

"  WjUJAM    PBPPiR. 

"Sauuil  DicKMa,  E*^.,  Mij  to,  tlf5." 

Dr.  Pepper's  medical  writings  have  been  mentioned  as  they 
appeared,  and  of  some  a  contemporary  comment  has  been 
given.  He  wrote  upward  of  one  hundred  and  seventy 
contributions,  nearly  all  of  which  embodied  notes  of  cases 
arising  in  his  own  practice.  For  thirty-four  years,  1864- 
1898.  he  was  engaged  in  an  ever>incrcasing  general  practice ; 
had  he  been  a  specialist,  probably  he  would  have  written 
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more ;  with  his  untp«ranient  activicy  was  a  necessity  of  life. 
His  period  of  greatest  production  was  from  r864  to  1884. 
— that  is,  from  his  twenty-first  to  his  fony-first  year.  After 
the  Centennial.  1876,  he  became  involved  in  educational 
and  civic  interests,  his  practice  increased  enormously,  and 
he  wrote  less  on  medicine  and  more  on  education. 

Like  law-books,  medical  writings  are  rarely  literature  and 
are  traditionally  short-lived.  Ten  years  for  a  medical  book  is 
equivalent  to  threescore  and  ten  for  human  hfe.  A  medical 
book  which  continues  an  authority  for  twentj-  years  is  as 
rare  as  a  centenarian  among  men.  The  history  of  a  suc- 
cessful medical  treatise  is  usually  that  of  repeated  revisions. 
Physicians  arc  eminently  devoted  to  the  new  things  of  their 
profession.  They  know  that  changes  are  constant,  and  out 
of  changes  and  experiments  oftcnrimcs  comes  progress; 
nottiing  is  more  hopelessly  valueless  than  a  medical  book 
which  is  behind  rhe  times. 

It  is  vouchsafed  to  few  men  to  write  books  that  live  and 
a  physician  can  hardly  hope  to  be  among  the  few.  His 
book  must  he  judged  by  a  ditferent  standard  from  that  appli- 
cable to  works  of  histor}',  fiction,  or  poetry.  If  he  adds  how- 
ever so  little  to  the  treasured  experience  of  hu;  class,  he  justly 
ranks  high  among  men.  Nearly  every  great  medical  dis- 
covery has  been  the  utiUzatton,  by  one  mind,  of  the  earlier 
labors  of  many  minds.  Medical  science  may  be  said  to  be 
the  correlation  of  wide  and  varied  experience  in  the  treat- 
ment of  diseases.  The  circulation  of  the  blood  had  been 
suspected  before  Harvey  s.iw  it.  Inoculation,  as  Jcnner 
gave  it  to  the  world,  was  largely  the  result  of  earlier  experi- 
ments by  men  now  forgotten.  Pasteur's  experiments  with 
microbes  were  antedated  by  innumerable  cases  of  germicidal 
treatment. 
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It  seems  to  be  reserved  to  a  few  men  to  co-ordinate  the 
woric  of  the  ages.  Such  men  are  Cotumbus,  Helmhotrz, 
Sir  Humphry  Davy,  Newton,  Harvey,  .Icnn«,  and  Pasteur. 
Meanwliile,  other  men  are  wonderful  practitioners ;  but  <rvei\ 
the  fame  of  Sir  James  Simpson,  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  of 
Dr.  Benjamin  Kush.  of  Dr.  Physick.  a  fame  which  in  their 
time  filled  the  world,  becomes  a  flickering  memory  in  the 
minds  of  posterity.  It  iiuy  be  said  that  no  physician  wins 
equal  £ime  as  writer  and  practitioner. 

It  is  more  difficult  to  measure  the  services  of  a  practitioner 
than  those  of  a  medical  writer.  Dr.  Pepper  was  praclitionei. 
writer,  and  teacher.  He  lectured  at  the  University  continu- 
ously for  thirty  years,  imparting  instruction  the  wliile  to 
upward  of  twelve  thousand  studentsi.  Though  It  is  no 
criterion  of  him  as  a  physician,  it  may  be  added  that  during 
his  long  career  he  treated  above  thirtj'-fivc  thousand  ca^es. 
During  [lie  last  twenty  years  of  his  life  the  volume  of  his 
practice  was  prodigious  and  came  from  all  pans  of  America, 
including  South  America  and  the  West  Indies,  and  from 
Europe.  He  was  much  in  demand  as  a  consultant  and  was 
frequently  called  upon  to  make  long  and  rapid  journeys. 
Travelling  by  special  train  or  special  car  was  a  common 
incident  in  his  professional  life. 

In  his  treatment  of  the  sick  it  was  his  study  to  get  on  the 
side  of  nature.  He  trusted  much  to  rest  and  regimen,  and, 
primarily,  to  getting  the  mind  of  the  patient  in  a  normal 
frame.  He  was  by  nature  a  psychologist  and  his  powers  ol 
diagnosis  were  of  the  highest  order.  These  powers  he  ap- 
plied in  other  interests  than  his  medical  pracuce.  Each  of 
the  innumerable  civic  and  educational  problems  which  came 
before  him  was  met  as  he  met  the  critical  medical  cases , 
which  were  presented  to  him  for  diagnosis.    His  reasoning 
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facutlies  were  wondcrtully  strong,  active,  and  accurate.  "It 
is  far  easier  to  know  sometliing  about  the  circulation  of  the 
blood,"  remarks  a  distinguished  philosophical  writer,'  "  than 
to  have  any  adequate  knowledge  of  the  medical  aspects  of 
the  case  of  an  individual  man  whose  circulation  is  in  any 
way  deranged  by  disease.  It  Is  precisely  the  individual  case 
that  constitutes  the  goal  of  the  physician's  knowledge."  It 
was  Dr.  Pe[^)er's  faculty  to  know  the  individual  case  and  to 
reach  the  goal.  His  insight  was  science.  He  sdzed  on 
causes  and  effects  readily  and  with  almost  unerring  precision, 
and  his  mental  processes  were  phenomenally  rapid. 
It  With  these  powers  he  exercised  an  inspiring  sympathy 
which  quickly  won  confidence.  A  patient  felt  safe  under 
his  care.  His  manner  towards  his  patients  was  marked. 
Those  who  did  not  urnierstand  him  thought  him  a  man- 
nerist :  all  explicable  by  his  rule  of  conduct  to  become 
deeply  interested  in  the  welfare  of  every  person  with  whom 
he  had  dealings.  I'hus  be  kept  his  patients  ever  in 
mind  and  constantly  and  freely  wrote  to  them  little  notes 
of  encouragement.  A  patient  living  in  an  obscure  village 
of  Pennsylvania  would  receive  a  delightful  note  from  him 
while  he  was  in  California.  The  unknown  country  doctor 
who  had  called  him  in  consultation  would  receive  a  long 
letter  commending  his  treatment  and  his  theory  of  the  case. 
Dr.  Pepper  kept  c\cxyho6y  in  good  cheer.  His  coming  into 
the  sick-room  was  like  the  coming  of  sunshine.  His  con- 
sideration was  illustrated  during  a  critical  illness  of  Rev.  Dr. 
H.  V.  Hilprecbt,  the  distinguished  archaK>logist,  a  professor 
at  the  University.    Mrs.  Hilpreclit  was  in  Germany,  sick 


>  The  World  and  the  Individual,  by  Jotiah  Royce,  Ph.D.,  vol.  i. 
p.  4s6. 
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with  anxiety  for  her  husband.  Dr.  Pepper  wroie  to  her  daily 
of  the  condition  o("her  husband  and  of  his  propjrcM  towanU 
recovery.  To  do  such  a.  kindness  would  ne\'er  have  occurred 
to  a  less  sympathetic  and  less  busy  physician. 

Not  the  least  attracdon  of  Dr.  Pepper  was  his  persona) 
appearance.  His  face  was  strong,  mnbilr,  and  fine,  and  the 
"  Pepper  smile"  has  become  a  tradition  in  Philadelphia.  He 
dressed  with  faultless  taste  and  carried  about  wirh  him  an 
exhilarating  atmosphere  of  freshness  and  sweetness. 

His  gratuitous  practice  was  enormous,  and  he  gave  the' 
same  care  to  a  poor  as  to  a  rich  patient.  Again  and  again 
he  declined  to  accept  fees  from  academic  men.  The  Uni- 
versity Faculty  may  be  said  to  have  belonged  to  his  medical 
&mily.  A  nouble  instance  was  his  treatment  of  Professor 
Alexander  Johnston,  of  Princeton.  He  attended  this  emi-j 
new  man,  as  he  did  General  Philip  H.  Sheridan,  witht 
charge.  To  phyucians  and  teachers  his  fees  were  remitted 
or  were  nominal. 

It  is  not  strange  that  he  was  endeared  to  a  multirude  of 
people.  His  practice  was  remunerative  and  he  urilized  it  tor 
ilic  public  welfare,  which  may  be  stated  a  little  more  plwily 
in  this  wise.  During  the  last  twenty-five  years  of  his  life  he 
gave  away  upward  of  tliree  hundred  thousand  dolbrs,  all  of 
which  he  earned.  Most  of  this  was  given  to  the  University. 
For  years  he  was  a  tnoney-eaming  machine  for  this  great 
institution.  His  salary  as  professor  and  as  Provost  he  ex- 
]iended  many  times  over  for  the  institution.  Had  he  devoted 
all  his  energies  solely  to  the  practice  of  medicine  for  mer- 
cenary ends,  one  hesitates  to  say  how  much  he  might  have 
earned. 

At  the  memorial  meeting  held  in  the  chapel  of  the  Uni- 
vcTsity  on  November  29,  1898.  Dr.  Pepper's  successor  to 
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the  Chair  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine,  James 
Tyson,  M.D.,  made  an  address  on  behalf  of  the  Medical  Fac- 
ulty, in  wliich  he  related  his  acquainunce  with  Dr.  Pepper 
and  gave  some  interesting  inforntalion  concerning  bim  at 

physician  and  medical  writer. 

"  The  elder  Pepper's  method  of  diagnosis  was  to  nuke  a  piticnt 
and  exhaustive  examination  of  the  cate,  weighing  each  symptom  and 
physical  sign,  and  after  careful  reflection  cautiously  to  draw  con- 
clusions. These  were  always  well  founded  and  rarely  changed. 
The  younger  Pepper's  diagnosis  was  more  rapid,  more  briUUnt,  and 
waa  usually  sustained  by  the  autopsy,  though  sometimes  corrected 
by  it.  Hit  quickness  in  recognizing  a  morbtd  condition  and  its 
cauyes  was  surprising,  and  he  rarely  erred  in  his  di^nosit  of  cbc 
consequences  which  were  likely  to  follow.  His  powers  here  were 
in  part  a  result  of  his  training  while  a  close  student  of  morbid 
anatomy  in  his  early  practice.  It  was  his  Habit  lo  conceive  the 
morbid  state  which  would  naturally  follow  the  symptoms  of  tbc 
case  in  hand.  He  was  not  dogmatic  in  diagnosis,  but  very  keenly 
alive  to  (he  possibility  of  error  and  ready  to  acknowledge  his 
mistakes. 

"  Even  more  striking  than  his  power  of  diagnosis  was  bis  power 
to  encourage  and  uplift  those  who  consulted  him.  His  capacity 
bene  amounted  to  genius  and  was  utilized  by  ih«  whole  as  well  as 
by  the  aick." 

Dr.  Tyson's  comment  on  this  capacity  of  Dr.  Pepper 
might  be  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  hundreds  who  at 
critical  times  came  to  him  for  erKouragement.  and  the  list 
would  be  found  to  include  mm  and  women  in  e\'ery  calling 
in  life.  He  seemed  never  to  be  discouraged.  His  capacity 
for  perennial  cheerfulness  was  one  of  the  principal  resources 
of  his  remarkable  energy  and  efficiency.  In  his  treatment 
of  the  sick.  Dr.  Tyson  remarks  he  was  not  lavish  in  the  use 
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of  dmgs  and  that  his  pTcscriptions  were  simple  and  liis  direc- 
tions to  his  patients  explicit.  He  was  careful  in  the  selec- 
tion of  the  patient's  diet,  and  highly  succcssiiil  with  diseases 
of  the  stomach  and  bowels.  Indeed,  in  treating  dbeases 
of  these  oigans,  he  had  the  skill  and  the  reputation  of  a 
specialist. 

As  a  teacher  he  spoke  as  one  having  authority.  He  was 
naturally  an  investigator  and  3  teacher.  His  early  practice 
was  substantLilly  a  prolonged  residence  in  the  hospital.  After 
his  fetJier's  death,  wliich  occurred  in  1864,  it  will  be  recalled 
tlut  he  entered  die  Pennsylvanui  Hospital  as  resident  physU 
ciaii.  and  served  there  eighteen  montlis.'  He  did  this  to 
secure  the  best  pos^hle  foundation  for  his  future  work;  and 
here  he  showed  his  character  and  foresight.  Many  a  young 
physician  who  had  already  launched  into  practice  without 
the  name  and  hmt  of  a  distinguished  tatlier  behind  htm 
considered  it  unnecessary  to  return  to  hospital  work,  and.  as 
it  were,  start  afresli.  At  the  hospital  he  was  an  enthusiastic 
worker,  giving  himself  no  rest.  In  the  early  years  of  his 
practice  he  showed  the  same  qualities,  notably  the  love  of 
activity  which  distinguished  him  in  later  life. 

In  teaching  clinical  medicine  he  had  no  superior,  and  he 
attracted  students  and  patients  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 
His  Saturday  clinics  were  frequently  made  up  of  cases  which 
had  been  tlius  assembled  from  far  and  near  for  the  benefit  of 
his  opinion.  No  matter  how  difficult  the  case,  he  never  hea- 
tated  to  take  it  up,  and  he  never  &iled  to  diagnose  it  to  the 
edification  of  the  class.  He  possessed  a  faculty  of  speech 
wliich  he  himself  confessed  was  at  times  a  disadvantage.  He 
could  talk  most  instructively  and  entertainingly  even  when 


'  From  April,  1865,  to  October,  1866. 
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he  had  nothing  to  say.  The  testimony  of  thousands  of 
medical  students  is  to  the  ^ce  and  simplicity  of  his  manner, 
to  the  music  of  his  voice,  and  to  the  fluency  of  his  speech. 

He  had  a  lofty  conception  of  the  function  of  3  physi- 
cian, and  he  constantly  labored  to  make  possible  for  medical 
students  a  braid  and  liberal  culture  in  literat»irc,  science,  and 
art.  He  firmly  believed  in  a  preliminar)"  college  training 
for  medical  men,  and  throughout  life  he  grieved  that  his 
own  pTcparalJon  in  the  liberal  arts  had  not  been  more  ample 
than  the  American  college  course  of  his  early  life  made  pois- 
sible.  Thousands  knew  him  as  a  medical  lecturer,  but  a 
greater  number  knew  him  as  an  authority  in  medical  litera- 
ture. Not  all  the  pamphlets  he  publbhcd  were  extraordinary 
or  of  great  value.  Of  the  one  hundred  and  seventy,  more  or 
less,  probably  two-thirds  are  no  more  than  accurate  records 
of  important  cases,  such  as  any  physicUn  in  large  practice 
may  make.  In  his  earlier  career  he  made  several  important 
original  contributions,  growing  out  of  his  own  investigations. 
Of  these  mention  has  already  been  made. 

Dr.  James  Tyson,  in  his  memorial  address  before  the  Col- 
lie of  Physicians  of  Philadelphia,  gave  the  following  esti- 
mate of  Dr.  Pepper  as  a  teacher  and  as  a  physician  : 

**  As  11  tc«:her  Dr.  Pepper's  greatest  ponrer  lay  in  the  clinical 
lecture.  He  was  rapid  in  bis  examination  of  a  casci  quickly 
recognized  dillinctive  features,  and  promptly  drew  conclusions  s 
was  8i  limes  almost  instinctive  in  his  diagnosis,  a  great  contrast  in 
this  respect  to  bis  father,  a  laborious  and  exhaustive  investigator, 
who  seldom  erred.  In  addressing  students  he  (the  younger  Pepper) 
was  impressive  and  authoritative,  and  they,  as  well  as  pati«ntt, 
remembered  what  he  enjoined.  His  prescriptions  were  simple,  but 
hi*  directions  were  explicit  and  emphatic.  At  a  practising  physi- 
cian he  was  Hopeful  and  cncouragingy— according  to  tbe  view*  of 
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*Din«,  too  much  >o, — but  hit  encouraging  opinions  were  the  nuunl 
rciuk  of  hi*  hopcrul  nature,  and  nut  atuimed.  He  could  not  take  a 
ducouraging  view  of  anytbing." ' 

Dr.  Pepper  coutd  be  eloquent  even  on  medical  subjects. 
He  never  hesitated  to  enter  upon  the  preparation  of  a  public 
address  because  its  preparation  would  involve  exacting  re- 
search. Like  William  Pitt,  he  knew  how  to  utilize  the 
labors  of  others.  The  effectiveness  of  this  sort  of  prepara- 
tion was  well  Illustrated  in  his  Presidential  Address  before 
the  first  Pan-American  Medical  Congress,  in  1 893.  In  this 
address  he  presunKxt  to  discuss  a  no  less  difficult  subject 
than  the  state  of  America  and  its  inhabitants  at  the  time  of 
its  discovery  by  Columbus;  the  obstacles  which  delayed  the 
great  explorer ;  and  the  biave  men  who  completed  his  work, 
together  with  the  state  of  medical  science  in  Europe  in  1492 
and  the  spirit  which  directed  its  later  course.  Dr,  Pepper's 
presentarion  of  the  subject  was  so  admirable  as  to  awaken 
tJie  enthusiasm  and  admiration  of  the  representatives  from 
British  and  Spanish  America,  and  it  so  greatly  enhanced  his 
reputation  as  to  evoke  the  remarkable  reception  which  was 
given  him  in  the  City  of  Mexico  at  the  second  triennial 
meeung  of  the  Congress.  The  Congress  itself  was  a  monu- 
ment TO  his  ability  as  an  organizer;  and  the  two  mas^ve 
volumes  of  nearly  twelve  hundred  pages  which  contain,  in 
English  and  Spanish,  its  Transactions  abundantly  attest  how 
successful  it  became. 

In  the  medical  societies  of  the  United  States  he  took  a 
warm  interest  and  he  was  the  constant  recipient  of  acknowl- 


'  Menuur  of  the  tate  William  Pepper,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  b^'  Junes 
Tyson,  April  3,  1901. 
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edgments  from  thcni  of  their  appreciatioQ  of  hts  profesaonat 
work.  In  many  of  these  societies  he  held  office,  and  sev- 
eral of  his  most  important  medical  papers  were  read  before 
them.  He  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  College  of  Physicians 
in  1867,  and  for  thirty  years  took  an  active  interest  in  Its 
proceedings.  In  1897  he  organized  a  company  for  the  pur< 
pOK  of  establishing  a  higher  class  of  medical  journals  in 
Philadelphia,  and  with  his  usual  sagacity  he  proceeded  to  itv- 
tcrest  and  win  the  support  of  all  the  medical  schools  in  Phil* 
adelphia.  of  (he  profession  at  large,  and  of  a  class  that  had 
never  b<;<!n  interested  before — prominent  business  men,  other 
than  publishers  of  medical  books.  On  Saturday,  Jaiiuar)'  1, 
1898,  the  first  number  of  TAe  PhUadelphia  Mtdkat  JourMoi 
appeared.  It  quickly  took  rank  among  medical  journals  and 
remains  a  monument  to  Dr.  Pepper's  public  spirit  and 
energy.  Had  he  done  no  more  than  his  great  work  as  a 
medical  teacher,  writer,  and  practitioner  his  career  would 
have  been  remarkable.  But  that,  in  addition  to  all  he  ac- 
complished as  a  medical  man,  he  should  have  done  what  he 
did  in  education,  in  civil  af&irs,  and  in  the  advancement  of 
science,  and  all  within  the  twenty-five  years  of  his  more  active 
life,  is  truly  marvellous. 

Conceived  in  the  like  ^irit  of  discemment  were  the  words 
of  Dr.  William  Osier,  spoken  in  an  address  delivered  by  him 
at  the  opening  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Medical  School,  in 
October,  1898:* 

**Were  I  uked  to  name  the  mott  satisfactory  single  piec« 
of  work  in  Dr.  Pepper's  tife,  I  should  say  unbesitadngly  that 
which  related  lo  the  promotion  of  higher  medical  education;"  and 

«ln  Mcmoriam— William  Pepper,  by  William  Osier.  M.D.  7** 
HtHadtlfhia  Midttal  "^rnal,  March  18,  1899. 
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he  cited  the  iwo  addrcRScs  of  which  an  ■ccouni  hai  already  been 
given,  one  delivered  October  i,  1877,  Uie  uthcr  October  2,  1893. 
"They  represent  a  forecast  and  rciroipcrt.  At  the  tinvc  of  the  re- 
moval of  (he  University  to  West  Phibdelpbia,  the  University  Fac- 
ulty was  a  strong  one,  but  it  contained  a  number  of  men  who  were 
saturated  with  old-time  prejudices  and  who  were  tntterly  opposed  to 
any  change  in  methods  of  medical  education.  Once  before,  in 
1846,  the  University  had  made  an  attempt  to  elevate  the  standard 
of  medical  education,  but  tinsucccts fully.  In  1871  the  Harvard 
medical  facult)  bad  been  taken  in  hand  and  reorganised  so  that  the 
example  had  been  set,  but  there  was  probably  no  school  in  the  Union 
in  which  the  outlook  for  reform  was  thought  to  be  less  hopeful  than 
at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  The  struggle  was  a  hard  one 
and  the  brunt  of  it  fell  upon  the  young  men,  and  more  particulariy 
on  Pepper,  who  was  the  very  head  and  front  of  the  new  movement. 
The  plan  of  reorganization  waf>  not  carried  out  without  much  bitter- 
ness. The  movement  was  immediately  successful  and  the  change* 
then  made  were  but  precunors  of  others  more  radical  It  was 
always  a  source  of  great  satisfaction  to  Dr.  Pepper  to  feel  that 
the  plan  for  which  he  had  worked  so  hard  had  been  crowned  with 
success.  Years  hence  these  two  addresses  will  be  regarded  as  per> 
haps  the  most  valuable  single  contributions  to  the  literature  of  the 
phenomenal  educational  movement  through  which  we  have  lived 
during  the  latter  part  of  this  century." 

The  encigy  with  which  he  took  up  the  extension  of  the 
medical  course  at  the  University  in  1877  characterizes  every 
later  uiKlertaking  of  his  life.  The  University  could  not  &)l 
to  respond  to  his  transforming  power.  Public  Ubrarics  and 
great  museums,  which  are  now  free  to  all,  sprang  up  under 
his  magical  touch.  Men  of  vast  wealth  under  his  inspiring 
influence  poured  forth  their  treasures  like  water.  The  medi- 
cal profession  in  every  country  has  produced  men  of  first 
rank,  but  seldom  has  a  medical  man  risen  high  in  the  coun- 
ts* 
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cils  of  a  nation  or  accomplished  a  great  work  in  public 
a&irs.  Dr.  Pepper  maintained,  to  the  end  of  his  life,  close 
relations  with  his  profession,  both  as  a  consultant  and  as  a 
teacher ;  attended  with  conscientiousness  to  a  large  and  ex- 
acting practice,  and  amidst  the  multitudinous  cares  and 
duties  incident  to  it  maintained  a  dominant  and  creative 
influence  in  all  public  affairs  of  his  native  city  and  State. 
There  is  no  precedent  in  the  annals  of  medicine  of  another 
physician  of  first  rank  attaining  equal  influence  and  accom- 
plishing so  great  results  in  education  and  in  the  foundation 
of  public  institutions  devoted  to  the  advancement  of  science 
and  art. 
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THE    UNIVERSITY 
1862-1881 

THE  Universit)',  during  I)t,  Pepper's  college  days 
and  for  some  time  afterward,  was,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Medical  Drpartment.  merely  a  local 
institution.  Provost  Goodwin  believed  that  Philadelphia 
had  about  one  hundred  young  men,  who  were  disposed  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  of  getting  a  colli^  ed- 
ucation, and  that  this  number  was  not  likely  to  vary  much, 
notwithstanding  the  increase  of  the  population.  Changes 
in  public  opinion  respecting  the  best  kind  of  education  did 
not  seem  to  him  likely  to  produce  a  modification  of  the 
existing  system.  The  service  done  by  the  University  he 
regarded  as  its  true,  complete  work,  which  it  was  doing  well, 
even  if  this  work  was  not  appreciated  as  it  should  he  by 
the  community;  hence  no  change  was  possible  or  desirable.' 
With  this  opinion  of  Provost  Goodwin.  Professor  Copp^e, 
who,  soon  after  Pepper's  graduation,  left  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  and  went  to  I^high  University,  agreed.  The 
Trustees  could  not  be  induced  to  initiate  changes  looking 
to  any  enlargement  of  the  plan  ;  indeed  they  '*  were  wholly 
indifferent  to  the  subject,  making  no  effort  to  understand  the 
practical  workings  of  the  system  by  study  or  observation. 


*  Reminitcenccf  of  a  Provost  (Chuin  J,  Sdllc,  LL.D.),  186&- 
1880,  privntcly  printed,  p.  5. 
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and  were,  in  fact,  entirely  out  of  sympathy  with  the  Faculty, 
a  ntimbrr  of  which,  for  that  very  reason,  avoided  as  much  as 
possible  conferring  with  them  on  University  matters.'  This 
was  the  outlook  in  the  fall  of  1866.  The  course  of  study 
at  the  time  "  was  substantially  ttiat  which  had  been  estab- 
lished for  more  than  a  century." 

Several  efforts  had  been  made  to  improve  the  system,  bur 
they  liad  all  failed  after  trials  more  or  less  earnest,  because 
the  scheme  had  proved  impracticable,  owing  either  to  want 
of  support  by  the  public  or  to  lack  of  co-operation  by  the 
Trustees  and  professors.  The  &tal  defect  of  a  vicious  or- 
ganization in  the  governing  body  (the  Trustees)  made  itself 
frit  in  ever)'  department  of  the  Univer^ty,  and  the  want  of 
money  to  give  any  experiment  of  improved  instruction  a  fiur 
trial  was  only  one,  and  by  no  means  the  worst,  result  of  this 
defective  organization.' 

For  more  than  eighty  years  only  one  donation,  or  legacy, 
atKl  that  of  only  five  thousand  dollars,  had  been  received, 
"  the  income  of  which  was  to  be  devoted  to  provide  instruc- 
tion ill  drawing."  a  subject  then  not  taught  in  the  University. 
The  number  of  undergraduate  students  had  been  for  many 
years  less  than  one  hundred,  arvd  every  one  seemed  discour- 
aged .nnd  hopeless ;  dry  rot  was  everywhere.  "  No  spirit  of 
improvement :  no  symptom  of  active  life  was  viable  cither  in 
thr  Trustees  or  professors  in  1866.  The  ancient  bnguages, 
mathematics  as  ^r  as  the  calculus,  some  elementary  chemistry 
and  physics,  some  little  intellectual  and  moral  philosophy, 
and  some  very  superficial  instruction  in  rhetoric  and  English 


■  Reminiscences  of  a  Provott  (Chulcs  J.  SiiUe,  LL.D.),  1866- 
1880,  privately  printed,  p.  j. 
*  Id.»  p.  6. 
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literature  made  up  the  curriculum ;"  which,  it  is  proper  to 
say,  was  established  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  by 
Provost  Smith  in  1756,  as  a  four-years'  course,  before  it  was 
adopted  by  any  other  American  coll^.  "The  professors 
were  all  thoroughly  conscientious  and  competent  meri,  and 
some  of  them  excellent  teachers.  In  their  instruction  they 
labored  under  many  disadvantages,  the  greatest,  perhaps 
being  tliat  of  the  very  early  age  at  which  the  boys  were  ad- 
mitted, and  the  want  of  thorough,  proper  training  in  a  school 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  University." 

The  Academy  from  which  the  University  sprang  had 
always  been  regarded  as  the  true  feeder  of  the  University,  but 
was  discontinued  about  the  time  of  the  outbreak  of  the  civil 
war.  and  the  students  came  from  various  private  schools 
whose  methods  of  instruction  were  different,  and  over  which 
the  University  Faculty  had  no  control.  **  The  consequence," 
say8  Provost  Stills,  "was  that  the  preparatory  schools,  not 
the  University,  practically  settled  the  standard  of  admission." 
The  most  striking  feature  of  the  University,  at  the  close  of 
the  war,  "  was  the  evident  dispo^tion  to  adhere  rigidly  to 
mere  routine  in  matters  of  instruction  and  discipline  and  the 
utter  absence  of  all  enthusiasm  or  interest  in  the  reputation 
of  the  College."  There  was  little  sympathy  between  the 
Board  and  the  Faculty.  Indeed,  the  feeling  towards  the 
Board  was  rather  one  of  bitterness  arnl  hostility.  "The 
professors  were  not  consulted  upon  subjects  of  which  they 
alone  had  any  practical  knowledge,  or  at  least  their  advice, 
if  asked,  was  never  heeded,  and  as  to  taking  the  initiative  in 
any  scheme  of  general  reform,  such  a  proceeding  would  have 
been  looked  upon  as  a  case  of  Use-majtiU.  The  professors 
had  been  so  long  regarded  and  treated  as  clerks  and  mere 
employ^  by  the  trustees  that  they  had  lost  all  spirit  of  resist- 
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ance  and  had  become  contented,  perforce,  to  stick  to  tbeir 
routine  duties." 

Two  mcnibers  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  Frederick  Fialcy 
and  John  Welsh,  both  of  whom  were  members  wliile  Pepper 
was  an  undrrgraduare,  regretted  the  condition  of  aflairs  and 
realized  the  need  of  refonn.  Mr.  Welsli  in  particular  ex- 
pressed  himself  as  long  having  been  dissatisfied  with  the 
existing  system  arnl  willing  10  cooperate  witii  llie  Faculty, 
or  others,  in  introducing  and  maintaining  a  more  enlarged 
system,  but  iie  had  received  no  support  from  the  Faculty. 
He  was  discouraged.  Mr.  Fraley  agreed  with  him  fiitly  and 
lamented  the  tow  state  of  the  University.  This  was  the  con- 
dition of  afbirs  (am  years  afrcr  Pepper  graduated.  It  had 
been  no  better  during  his  coll<^  days.  That  the  condition 
of  tlic  UnivcTMty  did  not  escape  the  eyes  of  undergraduates 
is  hinted  at  in  Pepper's  remark  to  his  friend  and  classmate 
Burk.  Little  did  cither  of  them  then  know  that  on  the 
foundations  which  Pmvost  Stills  was  laying,  and  largely 
because  of  tlie  reforms  which  he  inaugurated  from  1866  to 
1880,  William  Pepper  was  one  day  to  build  up  a  great 
University. 

At  the  time  William  Pepper  graduated  fiwm  Pennsylvania 
the  principal  subject  of  discus^on  at  American  educational 
centres  was  the  elective  system  of  collide  studies.  The  sys- 
tem was  soon  carried  beyoixl  the  field  of  mere  discussion, 
for  Harvard  College  adopted  and  thus  gave  standing  to  tlie 
innovation.  At  Pennsylvania  tlie  change  was  advocated  by 
Professor  Stills  and  less  ardently  by  some  of  his  ooUeagues. 
The  difficulty  in  the  way  of  effecting  the  change  there  was 
twofr>ld, — the  conservausm  of  many  of  tlie  older  professors 
and  the  poverty  of  tlic  tinivcrsity.  The  relations  between 
the  Faculty  and  Board  of  Trustees,  as  has  been  explained, 
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were  remote  and  somewhat  hostile.  The  Board  never  con- 
sulted the  professors,  and  they  did  not  attempt  to  initiate 
improvements.  The  little  life  of  the  University  followed  a 
petty  routine.  Yet,  when  Dr.  Sdll6  joined  the  Faculty  of 
Am  in  September,  i866.  he  had  buoyant  hopes  tliat  the 
.relations  of  the  Board  and  the  Faculty  might  be  placed  on  a 
better  footing. 

Many  reforms  were  impeiative,  but  the  long  habit  of 
doing  mere  routine  work  had  so  undone  the  Faculty  that 
it  was  practically  incapable  of  taking  the  initiative  in  any 
cntcipTise;  therefore.  Dr.  Still6  turned  to  the  Board,  and 
particularly  to  Mr.  John  Welsh,  urging  that  a  more  liberal 
system  of  education  be  adopted.  Fully  aware  of  the  many 
limitations  of  tlie  school.  Dr.  Stillc  proposed  only  moderate 
changes  at  first,  and  chiefly  that  elective  systems  of  studies 
should  be  adopted,  but  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  bring 
the  educational  work  of  the  school  into  hopeless  confosion. 
Mr.  Welsh  heartily  symjathized  with  this  programme,  no 
LSmall  part  of  which  consisted  merely  in  adding  the  modem 
'languages  to  the  old  curriculum  and  the  extension  of  the 
coufse  in  history  and  in  English  literature.  Dr.  Stillc  made 
himself  the  go-between  arvd  found  that  nearly  all  the  pro* 
feasors  were  fovorably  disposed  towards  the  change.  The 
result  was  the  unanimous  approval  of  the  elective  system  by 
the  Faculty,  in  December.  1866,  and  its  heartily  unanimous 
approval  by  the  Trustees  in  January  following.  But  the 
adoption  of  tltc  system  implied  an  increase  in  the  teaching 
force,  the  expenditure  of  much  money,  and  the  establishment 
of  a  Deparunent  of  Practical  Science.  To  bring  all  these 
tilings  about,  the  Board  appointed  a  large  committee,  of 
which  Mr.  Welsh  was  chairman,  to  raise  an  endowment  fond 
of  half  a  million.  Within  a  fow  weeks  about  hfty  thousand 
II  t6i 
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doUan  were  ptedged,  moattf  on  conJilion  thit  tbe  enmt  sum 
be  raised  within  a  year ;  bat  tbe  worfc  kkni  bggnl.  and  the 
burden  of  raising  die  monejr  tell  wholly  on  Mr.  Welsh  and 
Mr.  Frederick  Fraley. 

Tbe  elective  system  was  to  go  into  effect  in  1867,  at  the 
opening  of  the  college  year,  by  which  time,  it  was  hoped, 
Che  endowment  would  be  raised.  AdtStiooal  profasors  and 
instructors  in  the  languages  were  secured  ind  the  incfttied 
interest  which  the  new  system  awoke  among  the  stodentti 
soon  demonstrated  its  value.  If  the  Faculty  had  been 
doubttiii  of  the  wisdom  of  the  char^.  the  r>ew  jfurit  which 
it  excited  convinced  the  most  conservative  among  them  that 
tlie  University  had  adopted  a  wise  policy  when  it  effected>| 
the  change  from  the  iradidonal  tbur-ycars  course  introduced 
by  Pn)vost  Smith  nearly  a  century*  belbrc. 

The  location  of  the  Umveraty  in  a  great  mining  and 
manufacturing   State   gave  it  unequalled  opportunities  for 
imparting  instruction  in  the  sciences.     Dr.  Stille  hoped  that: 
the  impulse  towards  improvement  would  include  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  school  of  instruction  in  the  mechanic  arts :  but 
tbe  response  to  the  appeal  for  endowment  was  so  slow,  and 
die  public  apparently  so  unmindful  of  the  University*,  that, 
even  Mr.  Welsh,  whose  influence  in  Philadelphia  at  thi« 
time  was  unsurpassed,  was  disposed,  in  1868,  to  abandon' 
further  cfibrt  to  raise  the  money.     At  this  time  the  Provost. 
Dr.  Goodwin,  in  addition  to  his  duties  at  the  UnivcTsity,i 
filled  a  professorship  at  the  ttvinity  School  of  the  Protestant 
Efiiscopal  Church  in  Philadelphia.     Some  thought  that  he 
neglected  the  University  and  that  he  should  resign  either 
the  divinity  professorship  or  the  office  of  Provost.     He  was 
disposed  to  do  neither,  arxl  continued  to  serve  both  institu- 
tiofU  with  divided  attention.    About  this  time,  in  order  to 
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excite  public  interest  in  th«  University,  Dr.  StiU6  wrote  a 
brief  biography  of  the  first  Provost  of  the  University,  Dr. 
William  Smith,  the  chief  purposr  of  the  book  being  to 
show  the  high  reputation  and  wide  influence  of  the  school 
before  the  Revolution.  He  hoped  to  appeal  to  the  pride 
of  Philadelphia  and  thus  to  awaken  its  generosity ;  but  his 
attempt  tailed,  and  the  endowment  seemed  as  far  off  as  ever. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  winter  of  1867  was  the  most 
gloomy  period  in  the  history  of  the  University  and  marked  a 
crisis  in  its  affiiirs.  The  light,  however,  unexpectedly  broke 
in  the  spring  of  1868.  when  it  was  suggested  that  the 
endowment  fund  might  be  raised  with  the  assistance  of  the 
city.  This  hint  came  to  Mr.  Welsh  and  Dr.  Stills  from  a 
man  of  much  public  spirit  atkl  possessing  the  confidence  of 
the  people,  Mr.  Nathanial  B.  Browne.  "  The  city."  says  Dr. 
Stills  in  his  account  of  the  aflair,  "should  be  asked  to  give 
to  the  University  twenty-five  or  thirty  acres  of  the  Almshouse 
Farm,  in  West  Philadelphia,  a  portion  of  which  might  be 
used  as  a  site  for  the  erection  of  buildings  suitable  for  the 
proposed  enlarged  system  of  instruction,  including  a  scientific 
school ;  and  the  rest  might  be  sold,  as  occasion  might  present, 
at  the  value  increased  by  the  erection  of  a  handsome  college 
building  in  the  neighborhood ;  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  to  be 
paid  into  the  endowment  fund."'  This  proved  to  be  3 
working  scheme.  It  was  believed  that  the  city  authorities 
would  give  their  consent,  and  for  the  first  un>e  there  was 
promise  of  raising  the  fund.  The  Trtistecs  took  up  the 
rrutter,  and  at  their  meeting  tn  June  appointed  a  special 
committee  to  inquire  "  into  the  expediency  of  procuring  a 
new  site  for  the  University." 
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At  this  time  Provost  Goodwin  somewhat  unexpectedly 
lesigiied.  It  was  soon  known  that  the  nianagera  ol'  (lie 
Divinity  School  dcsiretl  him  to  devote  his  entire  time  and 
labor  to  liis  chair  in  that  institution,  and,  its  duties  being  more 
agffeablc  to  him  than  those  of  Provost,  he  confbnncd  to  their 
wislies.  On  July  $,  186S,  Charles  J.  Stills.  LL.D..  was  unan- 
imously elected  Provost,  He  interpreted  his  election  "as  a 
plcdf^e,  on  the  part  of  the  Board  to  the  public,  that  the  en- 
dowment should  be  completed,  new  buildings  erected,  and  a 
scientific  school  established.'"  His  ambition  was  to  bring 
the  University  forward  to  rank  with  Harvard,  Yale,  and 
Princeton,  whose  Presidents  then  constituted  the  academic 
triumvirate  of  the  country.  But  Dr.  Stilts  soon  leamed  the 
difficulties  and  the  hopelessness  of  his  task.  Each  of  these 
three  college  Presidents  possessed  the  power  as  well  as  the 
insignia  of  office ;  the  Provost  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania was  quite  destitute  of  both.  His  [Kiution  was  anoma- 
lous. He  was  the  nominal  head  of  the  University,  "with 
no  connection  with  or  control  over  the  Departments  of  Medi- 
cine and  Law ;  he  was  the  head  of  only  one  Faculty — 
tlmt  of  Ans.  And  even  there  his  influence  on  the  general 
policy  of  the  Board  so  far  as  his  own  Department  was  con> 
cerned  was  extremely  li  mited.  He  was  not  a  member  of 
the  Board  nor  permitted  to  be  present  at  its  meetings.  He 
might  suggest  changes  in  writing,  but  he  was  not  permitted 
to  explain  or  defi:nd  his  views.  He  addressed  a  body  not 
only  unfemiliar  with  college  organization,  but.  taken  as  they 
were  from  their  own  business  an  hour  each  month  to  con- 
sider Univetsity  bu^ness,  incapable  of  takitig  any  active,  in- 
telligent, and  persistent  part  in  measures  to  improve  it.     It  is 
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not  to  be  wondered  at  that,  knowing  tlie  difficulties  of  the 
subject,  he  despnirtd  ot  any  practical  aid  from  such  a  body 
in  furthering  schctncs  of  enlargement  and  reform ;  that. 
therefore,  he  seldom  used  the  power  which  the  by-bws  gave 
him  of  suggesting  changes  which  should  be  at  all  radical, 
for  he  knew  that  his  voice  would  not  be  heeded.  He  fell 
the  humiliation  of  being  a  mere  employe  of  the  Trustees— 
a  professor  with  another  name,  without  tliat  official  authority 
which  the  heads  of  other  colleges  wielded  with  such  good 
results." '  This  system  of  administration,  which  excluded  a 
recognized  and  efficient  head  of  the  Univeraty.  had  produced 
most  ruinous  results  throughout  its  history.  The  sluggish- 
ness of  the  institution  during  the  student  days  of  William 
Pepper  was  due  to  a  &tat  de^t  in  its  oiganization.  Pepper 
had  touched  the  weak  spot  when  he  remarked  to  Burk : 
"  This  can  never  be  a  real  Univer^ty  until  it  has  a  Chancellor 
as  its  head." 

Dr.  Stillc  soon  discovered  that  be  could  accomplish  no 
more  as  Provost  than  as  professor.  In  either  office  he  stood 
merely  on  "certain  personal  rebtions  with  some  members  of 
the  Board  which  enabled  him  to  enlist  their  active  sympathy 
with  his  plans."  But  he  did  not  discover  this  at  first ;  he 
threw  himself  with  zeal  into  the  plan  of  reform,  and  in  his 
inaugural  address,  at  tlie  Academy  of  Music,*  made  an  elo- 
quent ai}p<-al  for  the  establishment  of  a  scicndtic  school  and 
for  its  liberal  endowment  as  a  distinct  department  of  the 
University. 

The  comminee  appointed  by  the  Board  to  consider  the 
purchase  of  a  ticw  int  for  the  University  reported  ^vorabty 
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at  the  October  meeting,  and  a  [wtition  was  presented  in 
Select  Council  in  December.  1868,  tliat  the  city  ahould  sell 
at  a  noniirwl  price  twenty  or  t»'enrj'-five  acres  of  the  Alms- 
house Farm  to  tlie  University.  After  rrany  months'  delay 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Conterwice  reported  an  ordiiunce 
for  the  sale  of  nearly  twenty  acres  of  the  property  at  eight 
thousand  dollars  an  acre,  but  more  than  this  the  committee 
would  not  advise.  In  Common  Council  the  ordinance 
passed  on  May  l^  1869,  without  opposition,  but  it  encoun* 
tered  a  tiir  different  hte  in  the  higher  branch.  Not  until 
November  ^5,  and  after  a  series  of  dilatory  tactics  Itad  been 
resorted  to,  did  the  Select  Council  pass  the  measure,  amerxi* 
ing  the  price  to  filteen  thousand  dollars  an  acre,  and  cutting 
down  the  area  from  ninrtecn  acres  to  ten.  TIif  Common 
Council  restored  the  former  price  on  December  u>  and  in 
this  form  the  Select  Council  concurred  on  the  same  day.  The 
long  ftglit  was  over.  The  Mayor.  Daniel  M.  Fox.  signed  the 
bill.  and.  thou^  the  Universit)-  had  not  obtained  just  what  it 
Iiad  sought,  it  had  secured  lar  more  than  the  promoters  of  the 
ordinance  inugined — an  educational  opportunity.'  "1  never 
engaged  in  so  wearisome  and  thankless  a  task,"  wrote  Dr. 
Stille,  "  arni  nothing  but  a  perfect  conviction  of  the  greatness 
of  the  interests  at  stake  induced  mc  to  persevere  in  the  work. 
Both  Mr.  Welsh  and  Mr.  Browne  gave  me  most  valuable 
aid,  but  none  of  the  Trustees  and  not  3  single  one  of  the 
professors  showed  the  slightest  practical  interest  in  the  su^ 
cess  of  the  measure."'  Its  opponents,  having  no  sympathy 
with  the  University  or  its  aims,  argued  that  the  city  ot^t 
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not  to  part  witJi  the  property  for  a  sum  so  much  below  its 
market  value,  and  they  did  not  hesitate  to  make  the  sug> 
gestion  that  the  advocates  of  the  measure  were  personally 
interested  in  some  financial  scheme  underlying  the  whole 
transaction.  Dr.  Stille  was  learning  that  the  path  of  the 
reformer  and  public  bcnetactor  is  not  strewn  with  thomless 
roses. 

About  the  time  when  Mayor  Fox  signed  the  deed,  Mr. 
Welsh  went  as  Minister  to  England,  and  was  absent  nearly 
a  year  and  a  halti  hut  before  he  leit,  the  TruMecs  had  uken 
up  the  question  of  erecting  the  new  buildings.  Mr.  Rich- 
ards, the  teacher  of  drawing  in  the  UniverMty,  prepared 
plans,  which,  much  bereft  of  their  beauty,  were  ultimately 
adopted.  No  one  took  Mr.  Welsh's  place  in  the  work  of 
securing  an  endowment  Kind,  and  during  his  absence  not  a 
penny  was  raised.  In  spite  of  this  the  Board  was  strongly 
in  fcvo:  of  entering  into  contracts  tor  the  erection  of  the  new 
buildings  at  once,  ami  "it  was  proposed  to  find  the  money 
for  this  purpose  by  mortgaging  the  real  e&taic  of  the  Uni- 
versity." '  The  Provost  opposed  this  policy  as  suicidal,  but 
the  Tmstces  held  to  the  view  that  the  best  way  to  increase 
the  iiind  was  to  erect  tlic  buildings,  and  thus  to  satisfy  the 
public  that  they  were  in  earnest.  Just  at  this  time  the  nun 
on  whom  the  Provost  relied  to  build  up  the  proposed  De- 
|)artmcnt  of  Sciences,  Dr.  WcthcrilL,  Professor  of  Chemistry 
in  Lehi^  University,  died,  and  there  seemed  no  one  to  take 
his  place.  "  But  this  severe  blow  to  all  our  plans."  as  Dr. 
S0II6  expressed  it,  "  seemed  less  severe  to  me  than  a  project 
to  which  the  Trustees  at  this  time  gave  their  sanction — to 
raise  an  eiKlowment  fUnd  to  establish  and  maintain  a  Uni- 
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versity  Ho^ital."      It  was  with  this  hospital  fiind,  as  has 
hctn  seen,  lliat  the  public  labors  of  Dr.  Pepper  began. 

Provost  Stillc  resented  the  action  of  the  Board  respect- 
ing the  proposed  hospital  fiind  because  he  believed  that  h 
would  be  impossible  to  raise  two  endowment  funds  of  half 
a  million  each — one  for  the  University  as  a  whole,  the  other 
for  a  single  department.  The  contributors,  he  believed,  must 
necessarily  be  the  same  people,  and  to  attempt  to  raise  a 
million  dollars  in  FhiLidclphia  for  the  University  seemed  to 
him  both  unwise  and  hopeless.  The  determination  of  the 
Board  to  contract  a  debt  for  the  erection  of  the  building 
without  making  provision  to  meet  the  implied  obligation, 
and  the  absorption  of  the  University  endowment  ftind  by  the 
friends  of  the  proposed  University  Hospital,  made  the  future 
prospects,  in  his  opinion,  dismal  enough.  Partly  to  prevent 
disaster,  he  at  this  time  proposed  tliat  the  Provost  should 
be  made  President  of  the  BoaM  of  Trustees,  thus  making 
the  office  like  that  held  by  the  Presidents  of  Harvard,  Yale, 
atul  Princeton.  The  Trustees  were  disposed  to  iavor  this 
change  till  it  was  discovered  that  the  Medical  Faculty  op- 
posed it,  on  the  ground  that  with  the  Provost  as  the  head 
that  Faculty  would  lose  its  ancient  independence.  More- 
over, it  was  understood  that  Dr.  George  B.  Wood,  who,  it 
was  expected,  would  leave  a  large  estate  to  the  University, 
would  be  displeased  if  the  clunge  was  made.  These  reasons 
and  others  led  the  Board  in  1 87 1  to  reject  the  proposition. 
On  Mr.  Welsh's  return  he  found  that  the  comer-stone  o( 
the  new  building  had  been  laid  in  June,  and  that  the  Board 
was  engaged  m  erecting  expensive  buildings  with  borrowed 
money.  He  at  once  resumed  his  efforts  to  raise  an  en- 
dowment, and  with  some  success;  but  he  was  most  helpful 
to  the  University  in  projecting  and  completing  the  sale,  in 
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July,  1872,  of  the  University  property  at  Ninth  and  Chestnut 
Streets  to  the  Government  of  the  United  Stales  as  a  site  for 
the  new  post-otfice.  llius  the  Board  was  unexpectedly  pro- 
vided with  money  witli  which  to  erect  the  new  buildings  in 
West  Philadelphia.  In  September  these  were  dedicated  and 
the  University  began  a  new  Hfe  amidst  new  surroundings. 
The  institution  was  free  from  debt  and  the  outlook  was 
hopeful.  'ITie  enrolment  of  students  in  the  new  quarters 
increased  nearly  a  hundred  per  cent,  in  the  year  l872-'3.  but 
the  running  expenses  increased  in  the  new  plant  and  ex- 
ceeded the  current  income.  If  the  half  million  endowment 
fund  could  he  secured  the  institution  could  meet  its  annual 
expenses.  The  funds  at  hand  were  soon  exhausted  and  the 
Trustees  borrowed  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  to 
complete  the  erection  of  the  Medical  Hall. 

On  June  1 ,  1 87  J.  the  Towne  Scientific  School  was  estab- 
lished, and  during  the  year  instruction  in  some  of  the  labo- 
ratories and  in  social  science,  history,  and  English  was  de- 
clared open  to  both  sexes.  Two  years  later  the  Charitable 
Schools,  establbhed  in  1753,  and  carried  on  at  Fourth  Street, 
near  Arch,  were  di-scontinucd  hy  the  Trustees  who  provided, 
as  an  equivalent,  gratuitous  Instruction  in  the  University  out 
of  its  trust  funds.' 

Meanwhile  the  debt  continued  to  increase.  From  1868 
to  1883  the  University  received  $580,500  in  money  gifts, 
wholly  in  die  College  Department ;  but  in  spite  of  tliis  help 
the  debt,  in  1880.  was  about  $450,000,  and  the  future  gave 
promise  of  its  increase.  For  several  years  the  rcbtions 
between  Provost  Stille  and  the  Board  of  Trustees  had  been 
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strained,  and  tbe  differences  between  them  culminated  over 
a  maner  of  college  discipline.  On  January  30.  1880,  he 
resigned,"  having  filled  the  office  of  Provost  twcU-e  years. 
It  has  been  satd  of  him  that  no  man  since  William  Sraith 
brought  into  the  office  of  Provost  such  energy,  such  zeal  for 
the  promotion  of  the  interest  of  the  University  and  tlie  intel- 
lectual life  of  the  community  in  which  it  was  situated ;  and 
that  no  man  had  a  clearer  idea  of  what  a  university  should 
be,  or  ever  Libored  more  feithfully  or  earnestly  to  achieve  his 
ideals.*  I'he  retirement  of  Dr.  Stille  made  necessary  the 
selection  of  his  successor,  and  in  looking  about  for  him  the 
attention  of  the  Board  was  drawn,  by  the  force  of  events  as 
well  as  by  the  evidence  of  cxtraordinar}-  executive  capacity, 
to  Dr.  Pepper. 

Provost  Stills,  in  his  letter  of  resignation,  sent  to  the 
Trustees  J.inuary  30,  1880,  complained  that  the  real  diffi- 
culty at  the  University  was  its  lack  of  a  *•  Head  or  Presi- 
dent, of  any  kind,  with  official  duties  and  legal  rights,  or 
powers.  Our  government  is  a  government  of  committees, 
and  no  wonder  it  is  a  failure,  for  no  one  ever  heard  of  any 
corporation  whose  aifairs  were  successfully  conducted  under 
such  an  organization."  He  described  himself  as  a  Provost 
"  without  a  vote  and  without  any  official  authority  or  influ- 
ence whatever, — that  strange  nondescript  in  college  organi- 
zation, an  'organ  of  communication'  between  six  Faculties 
and  tlie  Board."  He  had  learned,  after  twelve  years'  experi- 
ence as  Provost,  "  that  personal  kindness  should  not  be  the 
motive  power  in  conducting  the  afiairs  of  the  University." 
No  improvement,  he  said,  was  to  be  looked  for  until  the 
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durter  was  so  TeviSfd  that  the  Provost  should  become  tx 
officio  the  Head  or  President  of  the  corporation,  and  the  line 
of  division  between  tlic  powers  of  the  Board  and  the  FacuU 
ties  be  more  clearly  marked  than  it  had  been.'  "  The  busi* 
Dcss  of  the  University,"  continued  he,  "  its  sole  business,  is  to 
teach,  and  for  that  purpose  six  different  departments,  contain- 
ing more  than  a  thousand  students,  each  under  the  charge  of 
adistinci  Faculty.have  been  organized.  Its  machinery  should 
be  confided  to  trained  and  skilful  hands  alone.  The  busi- 
ness— the  sole  business  of  the  Board  of  Trustees — the  reason 
(ox  which  it  was  created — is  to  adopt  such  measures  as  shall 
promote  this  mode  of  teaching  and  render  it  in  the  highest 
degree  efficient."* 

The  system  prevailing  at  the  University  had  grown  up 
with  it  and  had  survived  its  usefulness.  Every  member  of 
the  Board  was  familiar  with  the  g^eat  defects  in  the  organi- 
zation of  the  school.  Dr.  Stillc  had  very  positive  notions 
of  the  powers  of  the  ideal  Provost,  and  in  his  letter  of  resig- 
nation made  them  clear  to  the  Trustees.  Read  in  the  light 
of  the  career  of  his  successor,  his  description  of  the  ideal 
Provost  runs  like  a  prophecy.  "  We  need."  said  he,  "  not 
merely  constant  and  intelligent  supervision  of  the  work  of 
the  different  Faculties,  but  also  that  active  encouragement 
and  sympathy  with  improvements  whenever  suggested  which 
shall  aid  and  support  every  project  which  may  promise  to 
enlarge  the  sphere  or  add  to  the  reputation  of  the  University. 
We  need  for  these  purposes  the  wisest  and  best-trained  head 
that  can  be  found,  for  there  is  no  more  difficult  work  than 
that  of  University  organization  and  management ;  some  one 
whose  daily  famtluirity  with  the  work  of  all  the  Faculties 
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shall  give  him  a  special  aptitude  for  ascertaining  what  is 
needed,  and  w)io  shall  aiterward  utilize  that  knowledge  by 
urging  with  authority  on  the  Board  thr  adoption  of  meas- 
ures, with  such  an  official  guarantee  of  their  prupricty  as  the 
Board  may  depend  upon.  Further  than  this,  we  need  some 
man  whose  special  business  it  shall  be  to  make  himself  famil- 
iar with  all  that  is  going  on  in  the  world  ot  education,  and 
with  judgment  clear  enough  to  decide  how  &r  any  changes 
successfully  tried  elsewhere  may  safely  be  introduced  here. 
Wc  need  a  man  with  a  mind  always  open  to  new  views, 
and  will)  a  well-defined  policy  on  the  general  subject  of 
University  education,  who  shall  take  the  initiative  in  sug- 
gesting new  plans,  or  improvements  in  old  ones,  to  the 
Board,  and  who  may  act  in  that  body  as  one  who  speaks 
with  authority.  We  shall  never  succeed  as  other  institu- 
tions have  done  until  wc  find  a  man  whom  we  shall  rec<^- 
nizc  as  an  organizer,  a  leader  whom  we  sliall  trust,  because 
we  know  he  has  been  especially  trained,  and  that  he  will 
give  all  his  energy  and  capacity  to  the  work  in  which  he  is 
engaged."' 

A  few  days  before  sending  his  letter  of  resignation  he  sub- 
mitted to  the  Trustees  a  statement  of  a  plan  of  reorganiza- 
tion which,  he  said,  "  is  essential,  if  any  future  Provost  b 
expected  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  office  with  credit  to 
himself  and  with  advantage  to  the  University  in  its  present 
critical  condition."  The  substance  of  hts  plan  was  so  to 
revise  the  charter  that  the  Provost  should  become  tx  offitio 
a  Trustee,  President  of  the  Board,  and  chairman  of  all  the 
Faculties,  thus  occupying  the  position  at  Pennsylvania 
which  the  Presidents  of  Harvard  and  Yale  held  in  their 
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own  colleges.  Tliis  suggestion  he  had  made  as  early  as  Felv 
ruary.  1871.  The  Trustees  should  provide  for  the  extin- 
guishment of  the  debt,  and  until  this  should  be  paid  and 
the  Colleguitc  Department  should  become  self-sustaining,  no 
new  undertaking  involving  an  outlay  of  money  should  be 
attempted.* 

These  wise  suggestions,  upon  the  execution  of  which  the 
future  of  the  University  may  he  said  to  have  depended. 
emanated  from  a  man  who  did  not  sufficiently  possess  the 
confidence  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  to  be  entrusted  with 
the  duty  of  carrying  them  out.  Had  he  possessed  as  much 
tact  as  learning,  doubtless  he  would  have  been  the  first  man 
thought  of  by  the  Board  to  inaugurate  and  carry  out  these 
reforms.  When  he  was  elected  Provost  in  1868,  the  con- 
dition of  the  University,  as  he  relates  in  his  Reminiscences, 
was  somewhat  discouraging.  The  reforms  which  he  imme> 
diatcly  inaugurated — the  extension  of  the  curriculum,  the 
removal  of  the  University  to  West  Philadelphia,  and  the 
establishment  of  the  Towne  Scientific  School  in  i872*— 
have  already  been  related.  In  1877  the  Department  of 
Music  was  organized  and  in  the  following  year  the  Dental 
School.  The  University  Hospital,  with  whose  origin  arnl 
organization  Dr.  Stille  had  little  sympathy,  had  been  added 
during  his  term. 

The  corporation  at  the  time  of  his  resignation  was  housed 
in  four  buildings  of  serpentine  stone  on  Woodland  Avenue 
and  Spruce  Street:  the  College  Hall,  the  Medical  Hall,  the 
Dental  Building,  and  the  Hospital.  The  campus  was  as  yec 
unimproved  and  presented  to  the  eye  a  dreary  waste,  sug- 
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gcsting  gieatcT  poverty  than  the  Treasurer's  books  really 
showfd.  During  the  last  year  of  Provost  Stille's  term,  there 
were  nine  hundred  and  seventy-two  students  in  attendance 
ut  the  University,  taught  by  ninety-seven  professors  and  iT>* 
structors.  Of  the  Faculty,  forty-seven  were  in  the  Medical 
School,  twenty-three  in  thr  Dental,  twenty-two  in  the  Col- 
lege, and  five  in  the  Law  School. 

Of  the  students,  four  hundred  and  thirty-six  were  enrolled 
in  the  Medical  School,  two  hundred  atKl  eighty-seven  in  the 
College,  one  hundred  and  forty  in  the  Law  School,  and  otK 
hundred  and  nine  in  the  Dental  School.  During  Provost 
Stint's  administration  the  number  of  professors  and  instruc- 
tors had  increased  from  twenty-six  to  ninety-seven,  and  the 
number  of  students  from  six  hundred  to  nine  hundred  and 
seventy-two.  The  Medical  School  had  maintained  an  annual 
attendance  of  four  hundred  and  thirt)',  but  the  Law  School 
had  increased  from  seventy  to  one  hundred  and  forty  stu- 
dents. The  Dental  School,  organized  in  his  time,  had  im- 
mediately sprung  into  public  lavor,  and  at  the  time  of  hit 
resignation  had  about  one  hundred  students.  Passing  over 
the  curriculum  with  the  remark  that  it  then  compared  favor- 
ably with  that  of  other  coil^ate  institutions  in  America, 
it  must  be  said  that  the  University  at  the  time  of  Provost 
Stille's  resignation,  in  spite  of  its  relatively  hcavj-  debt  and 
its  forlorn  appearance,  was  in  a  more  prosperous  condition 
than  at  any  earlier  time  in  its  history. 

Dr.  Pepper's  nomination  was  unexpected.  He  seems  to 
have  been  thought  of,  as  a  possible  Provost,  only  a  few  days 
before  he  was  nominated.  At  this  distance  in  time  the  selec- 
tion seems  the  lo^cal  one  for  the  Trustees  to  make.  One 
has  only  to  read  the  record  of  his  services  to  the  University 
down  to  the  hour  of  his  nomination  to  discover  the  deep 
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interrw  which  he  tt)ok  in  its  welfiirc.  The  letter  written  by 
Mr.  John  Welsh  to  Dr.  Pepper  In  1878'  exemplifies  the 
confidence  which  eminent  men  in  Philadelphia  had  in  his 
ability  to  accomplish  large  undertakings;  and  looking  back 
over  these  early  records  rhcy  seem  to  warrant  the  assertion 
that  lie  was  the  natural  successor  to  Provost  Stills. 

The  confidence  reposcil  in  Dr.  Pepper  by  the  Trustees  was 
shared  by  the  public,  and  he  was  the  recipient  of  many  con- 
gnit\ilatory  letters  intimating  that  his  acceptance  of  the  ap- 
pointment signified  that  the  University  had  entered  upon  a 
new  era. 

His  election,  which  occurred  January*  12. 1881,  was  unani* 
mous.*  I'o  the  committee  of  the  Board  appointed  to  notify 
him  he  sent  tlie  following  letter  of  acceptance : 

"  I  had  the  bonur  of  receiving  to-day  a  sulxommittee, compoied 
«r  Mcsan>.  Rogers,  Merrick,  and  Miichell,  who  informed  me  of  my 
unanimouii  ele^-tion  «.«  t'rovot.t  of  the  University  of  Penntylvaniii. 

"  Thejr  informed  me  at  the  same  time  that  the  Board  of  Trustees 
had  made  certain  mudificattnnx  in  the  duties  znd  powers  of  the 
Provost,  and  also  had  enlarged  the  discipline  and  supervisory  func- 
tions of  the  respective  Faculties. 

"  While  rejoicing  at  what  appeals  a  marked  improvement  in  the 
OTganijuition  of  the  University,  I  am  Highly  gratified  at  finding  that 
these  changes  fender  it  possible  for  me,  while  continuing  to  hold 
my  chair  in  iHc  Medical  Department  and  to  pursue  the  practice  of 
my  profession,  to  accept  the  tmponam  post  to  which  I  have  been 
elected. 


'  See  page  76,  mfra. 

*In  his  address  at  the  memorial  meeting  in  the  Chapel  (tee  ac> 
count  bter)  Dr.  Weir  Mitchell  referred  to  the  fact  that  the  Provost- 
ship  was  offered  to  Rev.  Phillips  Brooks  in  1880,  who  declined  il. 
He  also  intimated  that  it  was  ofTcrcd  to  himself. 
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"  I  Aall  «Mcem  it  the  highest  honor  and  privilege  10  be  aUc  lo 
serve  the  University  in  this  capacity,  uid  1  cammly  imti,  with 
the  cordial  co-upcniion  o(  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  of  the  varioui 
Faculties,  the  general  welfare  and  the  efficiency  of  the  adminiUntion 
may  continue  unabated. 

"  1  have  the  honor  to  rcmatn,  your  obedient  tenant, 

"WiixiAM  PeprtK." 


The  aicurc  of  the  changes  in  Univerdty  or^nizadon  made 
at  this  time  may  be  gatherwl  from  the  following  statement 
By  its  chatter  the  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth  is  exoj^tio 
FVesident  of  its  Board  of  Trustees,  but  tlie  absorbing  nature 
of  his  other  official  duties  had  for  many  years  so  interfered 
with  his  functions  as  a  member  of  this  Board  that  he  had 
never  taken  a  scat  at  any  of  its  meetings.  The  great  change 
in  the  statutes  consisted  in  making  the  Provost  Prcadeni  pro 
temport  of  the  Baird,  with  the  duty  of  presiding  at  all  of  its 
meetings  and  of  appointing  all  committees,  excepting  that  on 
Ways  and  Means,  whicli  is  elected  Thus,  one  part,  and  a 
very  important  otK,  in  Dr.  Stille's  proposed  reforms  was  car- 
ried out.  and  the  Provost  became  the  chief  executive  of  the 
institution.  He  was  brought  into  intimate  relations  with 
the  Trustees  in  the  transaction  of  all  business  and  became  tx 
officio  a  member  of  all  the  Faculties  and  chairman  of  all 
their  cotnmitlccs.  In  brieC  he  was  made  **  the  representative 
of  the  entire  Univcrwty  in  its  relations  with  the  communitj*, 
and  must  explain  and  advocate  tlie  various  educational  move- 
ments initiated.  Standing  between  the  Trustees  and  the  Fac- 
ulties, he  must  in  a  peculiar  sense,  and  despite  the  vast  im- 
portince  of  the  committees  of  the  Board  and  of  tlie  newly 
developed  Deansliips,  possess  llic  confidence  of  the  Board,  the 
Faculties,  and  the  Alumni  as  a  fair  and  impartial  administra- 
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tor,  wliosc  sole  object  is  the  wel&re  of  the  institution  over 
which  he  is  called  to  prcade." ' 

From  the  time  of  Dr.  Pepper's  inauguration  as  Provost,  the 
educational  interests  of  Philadelphia — and,  it  may  be  said,  of 
the  adjoining  States  also— entered  upon  a  ncv,  a  more  pros- 
perous era-  The  great  and  beneficial  changes  wrought  during 
that  era  comprise,  in  laipe  measure,  the  academic  srr\'ices  of 
Dr.  Pepper  himscU  during  the  remaining  years  of  his  lite. 
To  him  the  University  was  a  beloved  child  whose  promise 
of  power  and  goodness  awakened  lofty  hopes  and  stirred  to 
their  depths  the  foimtains  of  parental  affection. 

The  new  Provost  was  inaugurated  on  February-  22.  1881. 
The  ceremonies  were  attended  by  the  officers  of  the  Univer- 
sity, by  tlie  presidents  of  six  universities  and  colleges,'  and  by 
many  eminent  citizens  of  the  State  and  city.  The  Governor 
of  Pennsylvania,  Honorable  Henry  M.  Hoyt.  ex  oj^do  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  presented  the  keys  of  the  Uni- 
versity to  Dr.  Pepper,  who  then  dclivcretl  an  inaugural  address. 

He  urged  that  the  school  be  made  a  university  whose 
courses  should  offer  instniction  in  all  the  arts  and  sciences, 
and  that  in  this  sense  it  sliould  become  "  a  national  institu- 
tion." At  this  time  the  question  of  co-education  is-as  under 
discussion  among  American  teachers.  Concerning  the  ques- 
tion at  the  University  Provost  Pcjiper  said  :  "  Beyond  dispute 
the  co-educalion  of  tlie  sexes  is  inadmissible.  But  the  Univer- 
sity sliould  cooperate  with  effons  to  secure  ^cilitics  for  the 


'  The  Scope  of  the  University,  by  Provott  Pepper,  in  Benjamin 
FranUin  arnJ  (lie  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Washington:  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office,  1 893,  p.  2  ■  1 . 

'Harvard,  Union,  Lehigh,  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology, 
Swanhtnore,  Haverfon). 
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education  of  women,"  ar>d  ogiin  he  observed  ihat  the  hl^er 
education  of  women  at  the  University  ought  not  to  be  neg- 
lected. He  urged  two  things  at  tJiis  time, — the  admission  of 
the  Alumni  to  representation  in  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and 
the  erection  of  a  new  library  building.  He  announced  the 
^  by  Mr.  Joseph  Wharton,  of  Philadelphia,  of  an  endow- 
ment for  a  new  department  in  tlie  University,  to  be  known  as 
the  Wharton  School.  The  degree  of  Doctor  of  l^v/&  was 
conferred  on  James  Abram  Garfield,  President-elect  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  ceremonies  closed  with  a  benediction 
by  the  Right  Reverend  William  Bacon  Stevens.  Bishop  of 
Pennsylvania. 

llie  inauguration  was  not  regarded  as  an  important  event 
in  the  educational  life  of  the  country.  It  w.is  a  local  affiiir, 
and  stands  in  marked  contrast  to  the  ceremonies  connected 
with  Dr.  Pepper's  resignation  from  the  Provostship  thirteen 
years  later,  which  were  viewed  by  the  public  as  a  matter  of 
extraordinary  interest. 
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1881^1884 

DR.  PEPPER'S  inaugiiration,  in  Ftbnury,  1881.  oc- 
curred too  near  the  close  of  the  academic  session  to 
allow  him  to  do  more  than  bring  the  year's  work 
to  a  respectable  ending,  but  he  immediately  instituted  refomis 
and  began  several  large  movements,  of  which  it  is  not  nccejt- 
sary  to  speak  in  strict  order  of  time.  They  are  best  viewed 
in  their  aggregate  results.  When  the  University  acquired  iu 
original  site  of  ten  acrrs  in  West  Philadelphia,  its  friends  con- 
gratulated themselves  tluit  it  had  acquired  ample  room  for 
future  growth  ;  bur  bciore  Dr.  Stille's  rcsigtution  it  was  real- 
ized that,  owing  to  the  rapid  increase  "  in  the  number  of  stu- 
dents in  the  various  departments,  and  the  organizarion  of  new 
depanments,  and  the  consequent  necesssity  for  the  erection 
of  new  buildings,  the  original  purchase  had  become  entirely 
inadequate."  Dr.  Pepper  immediately  initiated  a  movement 
for  an  enlargement  of  tlie  property,  arxl  application  was  made 
to  the  city  of  Phil.idclpliia  for  a  sufficient  amount  of  land 
belonging  to  the  Blocklcy  Farm,  which  the  city  had  power 
to  dispose  of  by  a  special  ordinance  upon  suitable  conditions, 
to  enable  the  University  to  carry  out  its  improvements  and  to 
accommodate  its  fiiturr  growth.  In  January,  1882,  this  ap- 
plication was  sent  to  the  Councils  by  tlie  Mayor,  Samuel  J. 
King,  with  a  message  urging  its  importance.  On  the  twenty- 
fourth  of  the  month  Mayor  King  had  the  pleasure  of  ap>- 
provitig  an  ordinance  by  which  nearly  seventeen  acres  of  land, 
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a  part  of  Blocklry  Farm,  were  conveyed  to  the  Trustees  of 
the  University,  subject  to  a  ground-rent  to  the  city  of  five 
thousand  dollars  a  year,  and  to  the  further  condition  that  they 
should  cstabli^i  and  tbrever  maintain  at  least  fifty  free  scholar- 
ships of  an  annual  value  of  no  less  than  seventy-five  hundred 
dollars,  "  to  be  awarded.  ui>dcr  such  conditions  as  may  from 
time  to  time  be  deemed  suitable,  to  worthy  and  deserving 
students  of  the  public  schools  of  Philadelphia  ;"  furtlier,  that 
the  land  should  never  be  alienated  without  the  consent  of  the 
city.  ai>d  that  no  buildings  other  than  for  educational  purposes 
should  ever  be  erected  upon  it.'  Four  days  later  the  con- 
ditions attached  to  the  ordinance  were  uruniinously  accepted 
by  the  Board,  and  suitable  by-laws  were  adopted  establishing 
the  scholarships.  Speaking  of  this,  Provost  Pepper  observed ; 
"  By  this  wise  legislation  the  city  of  Philadelphia  has  secured 
in  perpetuity  educational  advantages  of  the  highest  value  for 
classes  of  the  community  which  fiimish  students  for  the 
public  schools,  while  it  has  placed  the  University  in  the 
position  to  carry  o\it  wide-reaching  plaivs  which  will  inure  to 
the  lasting  benefit  of  the  city."  By  the  new  acquisition  of 
land  the  University  now  possessed  twenty-seven  acres,  "an 
extent  of  territory."  continued  Dr.  Pepper,  "which  will  prob- 
ably suffice  for  all  purposes  for  a  considerable  number  of 
years." 

Of  almost  equal  impOftar»ce  lo  the  wcl&re  of  the  University 
was  the  action  of  City  Councils.  July  6,  1883,  in  response  to 
a  movement  begun  by  Dr.  Pepper,  by  which  it  was  ordered 
that  all  that  portion  of  the  Almshouse  grounds  between  the 
University  and  the  Schuylkill  River  should  be  reserved  for 


'  The  ordinance  is  given  in  the  Prorost't  RepoR,  June,  1894, 
PP-  S3-S5- 
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improvement  as  a  public  park.*  Dr.  Pepper's  fer-reaching 
designs  were  not  commonly  understood  at  the  time  of  the 
psusagc  of  this  ordinance  ;  what  those  designs  were  will  later 
appear.  At  the  time  of  rhc  ordinance  he  explained  "  that  this 
action  was  imperatively  demanded  in  the  interest  of  the  health 
of  the  community,  that  an  extensive  stretch  of  river  front 
should  br  secured  against  pollution."  But  much  more  was 
involved  than  many  sui^xMcd.  altliough  he  was  never  able 
to  cany  through  the  great  movement  which  he  had  in 
mind.*  What  that  movement  was  b  clear  enough  from  the 
following :  **  Incidentally,"   said    he,  "  it  will    prove   advan- 

'  For  the  ordinance,  icc  Provost's  Rcpon,  1894,,   p.  56. 

*  This  was  ihe  removal  oT  the  Almshouse  to  a  suitable  site  out- 
side  oFihe  city,  the  separation  of  the  naiic  and  (he  initane  paupcrif 
and  the  erection  of  a  model  Municipal  Hospital  on  the  old  site 
of  RIocktcy.  This  gigantic  undcitaking  was  the  only  very  large 
enterprise  undertaken  by  Df.  Pepper  (which  occupied  him  more 
or  lets  for  the  last  thiny  years  of  his  life)  in  the  execution  of 
which  he  was  baffled.  The  subject  will  occur  repeatedly  through 
this  volume,  as  its  intercsis  were  interwoven  with  the  other  public 
interests.  When  he  became  Provost  be  entered  vigorously  upon 
this  great  reforni,  (he  first  step  in  which  was  (o  secure  the  Blockley 
Farm  through  an  act  of  Citjr  Councils  against  dismemberment  for 
private  uses. 

He  b^an  the  movement  for  hospital  reform  in  Philadelphia  in 
1866,  when,  as  chairman  of  the  Medical  Board  of  (he  Philadelphia 
Hospital,  be  addressed  a  long  communication  to  (he  Hospital  Com- 
mittee [Pepper  MSS.j ,  urging  imponant  and  necessary  changes  in 
(he  management.  From  the  time  of  his  appointment  as  visiting 
physician  to  Blockley  in  (he  following  year  (May  4,  1867),  he 
en(ered  more  zealously  upon  (he  almost  hopeless  usk  of  securing 
reibrms  in  that  institution,  and  he  was  engaged  upon  these  at  the 

time  of  his  death. 
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tageous  to  the  Univecsity.  and  when  ibe  Ainher  propoaed 
changes  are  effected,  inchtding  the  rrmoval  of  rhe  Almshouse 
to  a  distant  site,"  iniprovenimrs  in  the  institution  could  be 
canied  out  which  would  make  it  creditable  to  a  dty  of  the 
size  and  wealth  of  Hhiladclpliia. 

In  June,  1 882,  the  free  scholarships  were  filled  for  the  first 
time  by  award  upon  competitive  examination  to  graduates 
of  the  Philadelphia  High  School.  By  the  esiablisliing  of 
these  scholarships  the  city  schools  and  the  University  were 
brought  for  the  first  time  into  academic  relation,  und  that 
sympathy  and  mutual  efficiency  begun  which  have  strength- 
ened both  bodies  ever  since.  The  innovation  was  of  critical 
importance,  for  it  marked  the  time  when  the  University 
ceased  to  be  an  isolated  institution  in  the  midst  of  a  popu- 
lous community.  Another  reform  which  Dr.  Pepprr  inau- 
gurated was  an  amendment  of  the  requirements  tor  admission 
to  the  University,  which  went  into  effect  at  the  examination 
in  JuiK,  1884.  It  was  the  first  step  towards  uniformity  in 
admission  among  the  leading  colleges  of  the  country  and 
speedily  borefiruit  In  ttie  preparatory  schools.  He  increased 
the  requirements  for  admission  to  the  Department  of  Arts 
and  also  advanced  the  standard  in  the  Towne  Scientific 
School.  Persons  familiar  with  the  educational  history  of 
the  country  will  remember  that  about  this  time'  the  ques- 
tion of  elective  courses  was  still  under  vigorous  dbcussion  in 
all  quarters.  In  the  solution  of  this  grave  problem  Dr.  Pep* 
per  pursued  from  the  outset  a  conservative  course.  The 
next  decade,  be  thou^t,  would  give  ample  opportunity  for 
observing  the  results  of  the  elective  system,  but  he  did  not 
favor  its  introduction  into  the  University.     It  appeared  to 


*  During  the  yenn  1880-1884. 
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him  tbat  the  great  results  sought — namely,  the  systematic 
training  and  development  of  the  intelltctua!  power  of  the 
student,  and  the  acquisition  oi  usefiil  knowledge — would 
best  be  secured  "  by  maintaining  a  suitable  number  of  |«r- 
allel  courses  of  study,  each  of  which  contained  in  varj'ing 
proportions  the  nccessarj'  subjects, — Mathematics,  History. 
Languages  (Ancient  and  Modern).  English  Literature,  Chem- 
istry, and  Physics;  and  allowing  each  student  to  select  no 
such  isolated  subjects  of  study  as  he  might  preter, — a  pref- 
erence often  dictated  by  irHiolcncc, — but  father  one  of  the 
groups  of  subjects,  or  parallel  courses,  which  wilt  most  di- 
rectly bear  upon  the  future  occupation  for  which  he  is  des- 
tined" In  harmony  with  this  decision,  the  University  for  the 
first  time,  in  1882-3,  offered  Its  courses  in  four  groups:  first, 
the  regular  Classical  course;  second,  a  modification  of  the 
Classical  course  with  the  substitution  of  Kological  studies 
during  the  last  two  years;  third,  the  Scientific  course  in 
the  Townc  School ;  and  fourth,  the  course  in  the  Wharton 
School  in  Finance  and  Economy.  In  practice  this  amounted 
to  nine  elective  courses,  "each  of  which."  said  he.  "contains 
a  suitable  combination  of  the  necessary  elements  of  a  profit- 
able education."  It  was  at  this  time,  also,  that  a  controversy 
was  resumed  which  was  raging  in  the  University  in  Frank- 
lin's time,  over  the  relative  advantages  of  die  ancient  and 
modem  languages  as  instruments  of  instruction.  Dr.  i*ep- 
per's  solution  of  the  question  was  the  offer  of  elective  courses. 
carefiiliy  grouped  in  such  manner  that  the  student  would 
obtain  resuhs  of  equal  educational  value  whether  he  pursued 
the  Classical  group,  or  the  Scientific  group  with  a  comple- 
ment of  Modem  Languages. 

By  extending  the  course  in  the  Towne  Scientific  School 
to  five  years,  graduates  were  thencefortti  enabled  to  receive, 
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in  addition  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science,  the  pro- 
fessional degree  of  Civil  Engineer,  Mechanical  Engineer,  or 
Mining  Engineer,  according  to  the  special  elcaive  course 
which  they  had  pursued. 

Dr.  Stille  had  lamented,  in  his  time,  the  hopeless  tsoUdoa 
of  the  several  University  Faculties.  In  March,  1883,  Dr. 
Pepper's  plan  of  academic  reorganization  was  adopted  by 
the  Board  provisiomiUy,  by  wliich  all  the  instructors  ir»  the 
University  were  constituted  one  Faculty,  subdivided  into  six 
groups :  the  College  Faculty,  tlie  Faculties  of  Medicine,  of 
Law,  of  Dentistry,  of  Science  Auxiliary  to  Medicine,  and 
of  Philosophy.  Each  Faculty  was  presided  over  by  a  Dean 
and  was  served  by  a  Secretary. 

Prior  to  the  removal  of  the  University  to  West  Philadel- 
phia, the  students,  with  the  exception  of  those  in  the  Medical 
School,  were  drawn  almost  exclusively  from  Philadelptiia. 
In  1883,  Dr.  Pepper  noted  that  with  each  year  since  his 
accession  to  the  Provostship  the  area  from  which  the  stu- 
dents came  had  varied  and  increased,  and  that  the  time  could 
not  be  distant  when  the  College  Department  would  acquire 
the  national  reputation  so  long  enjoyed  by  the  Medical 
School.  Unfortunately  for  the  Univer^ty,  even  at  the  time 
of  the  new  Provost's  first  repon.  many  citizens  of  PhiladeU 
phia  preferred  to  send  their  sons  to  other  Univcr^ttes,  and 
this  current,  long  setting  away  from  Philadelphia,  has  never 
been  stopped ;  though  long  before  Dr.  Pepper's  retirement 
iirom  the  Provostship  it  had  fallen  away  until  it  had  become 
a  relatively  slender  stream.  He  was  looking  forward,  in 
1883.  to  the  time  in  the  near  future  when  the  City  of  Phila- 
delphia would  be  represented  by  no  less  than  one  thousand 
.students  in  the  College  Department  alone ;  but  this  expecta- 
tion was  not  realized  in  his  day. 
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A  feature  of  special  interest  in  connection  with  the  in- 
stniction  in  the  collegr  at  this  time  was  a  course  of  lectures 
on  Surgical  EJnergcncies,  given  by  Dr.  J.  William  White, 
which  had  been  originally  intended  only  for  the  engineering 
sections  of  the  senior  classes  in  the  Towne  School,  but, 
proving  highly  attractive,  had  been  opened  to  the  entire 
senior  class.  This  innovation  was  the  beginning  of  that 
long  list  of  special  lectures  fostered  each  year  by  the  Uni- 
versity since  this  time.  The  \\''harton  School,  the  found- 
ing of  which  Dr.  Pepper  had  been  able  to  announce  at  his 
inaugural,  after  running  an  experimental  course  for  nearly 
two  years,  was  reorganized  and  its  Faculty  strengthened  by 
the  election  of  new  men  destined  to  add  lustre  to  the  Un^ 
versity.  The  Wharton  School  was  founded  "To  provide 
for  young  men  special  means  of  training  and  of  accurate  in- 
struction in  the  knowledge  and  in  the  arts  of  modem  finance 
and  economy,  both  public  and  private,  in  order  that,  being 
well  infomied  and  free  from  delusions  upon  these  important 
subjects,  they  may  either  serve  the  community  skilfully  as 
well  as  &ithtully  in  offices  of  trust,  or,  remaining  in  private 
life,  may  prudently  manage  their  own  a^irs  and  aid  in 
maintaining  sound  financial  morality — in  shon,  to  establish 
means  for  imparting  a  liberal  education  in  all  matters  con- 
cerning finance  and  economy."' 

It  was  about  this  time  that  interest  in  the  subjects  of 
American  history,  political  economy,  finance,  and  social 
science  was  awakened  in  the  leading  schools  of  the  country, 
which  soon,  arxl  for  the  first  time,  established  co-ordinate 
courses  of  instruction  in  these  studies.  I'he  remarkable 
strengthening  which  these  departments  have  since  received  in 


'  Benjamin  Franldin  and  the  University  of  Pennsj'Ivanixt  p.  330. 
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ihc  form  of  endowments  and  in  the  artrmlanctr  of  Etudentt 
confiniis  the  wisdom  of  their  originators  and  founders. 

It  will  br  remembered  that  in  his  celebrated  medical  addrca 
o(  1 877  Dr.  Pepper  had  urged  strveral  &r-rcaching  reforms  in 
medical  instruction.  He  was  able  in  his  first  report  as  Pro- 
vost to  announce  an  extension  of  tlte  course  in  (he  Medical 
School  trom  October  1  to  April  1  5.  "  This  is  a  tiirther  step 
in  the  right  direction,"  said  he,  "  but  it  will  not  suffice ;  it  will 
doubtless  br  found  practicable  err  long  to  make  the  length  €>f 
the  medical  session  the  same  as  that  of  tlie  College  Oepait- 
ment."  The  significance  of  this  statement  may  be  missed 
unless  it  is  remembered  that  at  the  time  it  was  made  there 
were  several  medical  schools  in  the  United  States  in  which  the 
annua)  course  did  not  reach  ten  weeks.  *'  The  earnest  and 
successful  student  of  medicine."  hr  continued,  "  must  now 
devote  his  whole  time  for  t)iree  years  to  acquiring  tlie  knowl- 
edge of  his  profession,  and  there  is  no  longer  any  valid  reason 
for  interrupting  the  r^lar  session  of  our  medical  colleges  m 
March  or  April.  The  spring  course  of  lectures,  provided  foe 
those  who  choose  to  attend  them  voluntarily,  constitutes  but 
a  specious  atMl  inadequate  substitute  for  the  valuable  months 
of  r^ular  study  they  pretend  to  replace." 

The  number  of  graduates  of  otlicr  schools  who  were  attend- 
ing the  Medical  School  at  this  rime  had  greatly  increased,  at>d 
to  provide  suitable  instruction  for  them  Di.  Pepper  announced 
that  a  voluntary  fourth  year  had  been  established,  which,  it 
was  expected,  would  not  only  afford  physicians  the  practical 
^cilitics  they  desired,  but  would  induce  many  graduates,  who 
were  not  successful  in  securing  hospital  appointments,  and 
who  were  able  to  continue  their  professional  training  **  to 
remain  and  perfect  tliemselves  in  various  pracdcal  branches 
and  to  make  original  scientific  investigations."    This  proved 
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to  be  the  emering  wedge  to  tlic  extension  of  the  medical 
course  to  four  years.  In  addition  to  this  voluntary  fourth 
year,  the  Medicut  School  now  provided  short  courses  of  prac* 
lical  study  for  graduates.  Until  about  this  time  post-graduate 
medical  instruction  could  be  secured  only  in  Europe.  Dr. 
Pepper  was  anxious  to  provide  fiicilitics  for  such  instruction 
at  tlie  University. 

He  announced  the  completion  of  the  pavilion  fof  chronic 
diseases  tn  cotuKction  with  the  University  Hospital,  erected 
through  the  liberality  of  Henry  C.  Gibson,  Esq.,  at  a  cost  of 
sixty-five  thousand  dollars.  This  munificent  foundation  was 
due  primarily  and  almost  wholly  lo  the  interest  which  Dr. 
Pepper  himself  had  been  able  to  awaken  in  Mr.  Gibson.  The 
plans  were  furnished  by  Dr.  John  S.  Billings,  U.  S.  A.,  after- 
wards Professor  of  Hygiene  and  Director  of  the  University 
Hospital.'  The  demands  upon  the  University  Hospital  had 
hr  exceeded  its  capacity,  and  its  expenses  were  now  annually 
larger  than  its  income.  By  admirable  management  its  Board 
had  by  personal  effort  kept  the  deficit  to  a  minimum,  but  the 
burden  could  not  much  longer  be  borne,  and  Dr.  Pepper 
appealed  to  the  Trustees  of  the  University  for  aid  in  securing 
an  adequate  endowment.  The  Auxiliary  Deprtment  ot 
Mediciive,  etKlowed  by  the  distinguished  Dr.  George  B. 
Wood,  on  account  of  the  extension  of  tlie  sesMon  of  the 
Medical  De]>artment,  was  reorganized,  and  the  lectures  on 
some  scientific  subjects,  particularly  botany,  mineralogy,  and 
geology,  given  in  the  Townc  Scientific  School,  were  declared 
open  to  its  students.  The  reorganization  consisted,  in  sub- 
stance, in  co-ordinating  the  lectures  in  the  College  and  in  (he 
Auxiliary  Department  of  Medicine. 


'  See  p.  132,  xntr. 
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The  Faculty  of  the  Denml  School  bad  been  strengihencd 
during  the  year  by  the  election  of  Dr.  James  Tniman  u 
Professor  of  Dental  Pathology  and  Therapeutical  Materia 
Mcdtca,  and  its  session  had  been  prolonged  in  the  same  d^ 
gree  as  that  of  the  Medical  Department.  The  Provost  made 
a  vigorous  plea  lor  the  dental  profession,  uiging  that  entrance 
to  it  should  be  guarded  by  the  same  restrictions,  and  the 
attainments  of  its  graduates  should  be  of  the  same  varied  and 
elevated  character,  as  prevailed  in  medical  schools  of  the  high- 
est rank,  and  he  urged  upon  the  Trustees  the  adequate  finan- 
cial support  of  this  important  department. 

The  Law  Department  of  the  University,  established  in 
1789  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Justice  Wilson,  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  ran  a  brief  career — ot»e 
session — and  then  expired;  and  not  until  1817  was  any 
further  effort  made  to  give  instruction  in  law  in  the  Univer- 
sity. On  March  20,  of  that  year.  Charles  Willing  Hare,  of 
the  Philadelphia  Bar,  was  elected  Professor  of  Law,  but,  like 
Mr.  Justice  Wilson,  he  lectured  for  only  one  year,  when, 
for  a  second  time,  the  instruction  came  to  an  end.  It  was 
not  until  1850,  on  April  2,  that  another  eSbrt  was  made  to 
inaugurate  a  Law  School,  and  Judge  George  Sharswood,  of 
Philadelphia,  was  elected  Professor  of  Law.  On  September 
30,  following,  he  delivered  his  introductory  lecture.  In 
1852  the  Trustees  re-established  the  Law  School  with  a 
Faculty  of  three  professors,  and  it  entered  upon  a  more 
prosperous  career.  By  a  rule  of  court,  adopted  in  1875,  iu 
graduates  were  admitted  10  practice  in  the  District  Court 
of  Philadelphia.  In  1883  the  school  enrolled  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  students,  a  small  attendance,  if  one  consider 
the  possibilities  of  a  flourishing  university  located  in  a  great 
city  like  ritiladelphia. 
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Dt.  Pepper  recognized  at  once  the  difficulties  which  en- 
compassed the  school,  and  clearly  pointed  out  perhaps  the 
chief  of  them,  in  his  first  report  as  Provost : 

**  It  is  not  a  creditable  state  uf  affairs  that  this  Depanmcnt 
(hould  runiinue  as  it  is  at  present,  the  only  unc  in  the  Univcniiy 
for  which  no  endowment  or  building  fund  has  been  provided ;  and 
thtt  it  should  be  left  to  the  unaided  effom  of  its  Faculty  to  main- 
tain  and  increase  its  efficiency.  In  a  city  where  for  so  long  a  time 
(he  legal  profession  has  occupied  a  commanding  pusitiun  in  point  of 
learning,  public  spirit,  and  wealth,  there  should  certainly  be  found 
(hose  who  will  sec  that  this  Law  School  is  adequately  endowed." 

This  was  the  first  direct  appeal  for  the  erection  erf'  a  sepa- 
rate building  for  the  use  of  the  Law  School. 

The  whole  subject  of  veterinary  science  was  of  interest 
to  Dr.  Pepper,  because  of  his  familiarity  with  the  services  of 
Dr.  Benjamin  Rush.  As  early  as  1806  the  Agricultural  So- 
ciety of  Philadelphia  had  offered  a  ^old  medal  **  for  the  best 
essay  and  plan  for  promoting  veterinary  knowledge  and  in- 
struction both  scientifically  and  practically."  and  on  No* 
vcmber  2,  1807,  Dr.  Rush  delivered  in  the  University,  as  the 
introduction  of  his  course  on  "The  Institution  and  Practice 
of  Medicine."  a  lecture  upon  the  "Duties  ar>d  Advantages 
of  Studying  the  Diseases  of  Domestic  Animals  and  the  Rem- 
edies Proper  to  Remove  Them."  which  was  reprinted  in 
the  "Memoirs  of  the  Philadelphia  Agricultural  Society."' 
After  explaining  the  importance  of  the  sul^ect  and  alluding 
to  the  fact  that  no  veterinary  school  had  been  esublished  in 
the  United  States.  Dr.  Rush  concluded  with  the  following 
words :  "  I  have  lived  to  sec  the  Medical  School  of  Phila* 


'Vol.  I.,  1808,  p.  49. 
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delphia  emerge  from  small  beginnings  and  gradually  ad- 
vance to  its  present  flourishing  condition,  bur  I  am  not  yet 
satisfied  with  its  prosperity  and  &me,  nor  shall  I  be  so  until 
I  sec  the  veterinary  science  taught  in  our  University." 

Dr.  Pepper  now  took  up  Rush's  idea  and  urged  the  cstah- 
Ibhing  of  a  Department  of  Veterinary  Medicine. 

**  One  of  the  chiracteriitic  features  of  the  present  age,"  »id  he, 
■*  springing  from  its  vigorous  humanizing  spirit,  is  ihc  Urge  share  of 
attention  that  is  paid  to  improving  the  condition  of  the  lower  uii- 
nuls  upon  the  ground  of  sound  commercial  policy,  and  it  it  tletin- 
ble  that  careful  study  be  given  to  the  best  means  of  promoting  their 
health  and  comfon." 

In  conformity  to  these  humane  ideas,  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees, on  November  14.  1882.  through  the  efforts  of  Dr. 
Pepper,  were  enabled  to  announce  the  establishment  of  a 
special  Department  of  Veterinary  Medicine :  and  Dr.  Rush 
Shippcn  Huidekopcr  was  elected  Professor  of  Veterinary 
Anatomy  and  Pathology.  A  building  admirably  adapted 
for  the  School  had  been  erected  during  the  year  at  a  cost  of 
seventeen  tliousand  dollars.  This  was  the  first  building 
added  to  the  University  during  Dr.  Pepper's  Provostship. 

Thus  after  an  interval  of  seventy-five  years  ftwm  the  time 
when  Dr.  Rush  made  his  mrmorablc  address,  his  wish  that  a 
School  of  Veterinary  Medicine  be  established  in  the  Univer- 
sity was  realized.  Twenty  thousand  dollars.  Dr.  Pepper 
announced,  had  already  been  given  towards  the  endowment, 
which,  he  said,  should  not  be  less  than  two  hundred  t))Ou> 
sand,  and  he  intimated  the  source  from  which  the  remainder 
must  be  obtained, — that  the  very  large  number  of  persons 
who  are  interested  in  the  full  success  of  this  important  move- 

mcnt  must  contribute  freely  in  order  to  secure  this  result. 
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Until  Dr.  Pepper's  accession  to  the  Provo&tahip  the  Uni- 
versity had  concerned  itself  but  little  in  the  wants  of  ad- 
vanced students. 

"  Yet  it  is  clear,"  taii  he,  **  that  unc  of  the  most  imponaiit 
functionE  of  the  University  is  to  provide  every  possible  accommo- 
dation for  such  students  as  are  desirous  of  pursuing  their  investiga- 
tions far  l>eyond  the  limits  of  the  ordinary  college  rurriculum. 
The  presence  of  even  a  limited  number  exercises  an  admirable 
influence  upon  the  entire  University  and  tend*  to  elevate  the 
■tandard  of  scholarship  and  impart  earnestness  to  the  general  body 
<>f  students." 

Acting  upon  this  conviction,  he  had  ui^ed  tlic  establish- 
ment  of  .1  Faculty  of  Philosophy  "which  should  supervise 
and  conduct  special  advanced  instruction  in  a  special  number 
of  subjfcis,"  and  on  November  14,  1882.  the  Trustees 
authorized  its  organization. 

The  condilions  preliminary  to  receiving  the  d^ee  of 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  fixed  at  this  time  were  easy  and 
were  not  wholly  satisfactory  to  the  University  Faculty  at 
the  time,  but  a  beginning  had  been  aiadc.  The  candi- 
date was  required  to  pursue  three  subjects,  one  of  which 
should  be  the  major,  or  principal  subject.*  He  urged  "  the 
necessity  of  establishing  a  number  of  endowed  scholarships 
and  fellowships  in  connection  with  tlie  various  departments 
of  the  University,"  the  first  movement  in  this  direction  in  its 
history,  atH),  as  was  characteristic  with  him  in  all  his  cnter- 


'  Tht  subjects  at  this  time  were  Mathematics,  Zoology,  Ge^- 
ogy,  Political  and  Social  Science,  Inorganic  Chemistry,  Physic*, 
Law,  Mineralogy,  Music,  Botany,  Organk  Chcmiury,  and  PhiloU 
ogy.     Provost's  Repon,  1883,  App.  IV. 
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prises,  he  led  the  movement  by  endowing  three  scholarships, 
December  12,  1882,  '*«rich  the  condition  that  they  bear  the 
name  of  the  Benjamin  Franklin  Scholarships,  in  honor  of  one 
of  tlie  most  eminent  of  those  who  have  labored  earnestly  to 
advance  the  inteiests  of  the  University."*  He  urged  the 
establishment  of  Fellowships  in  the  Department  of  Philos> 
ophy  which  should  yield  no  less  than  four  hundred  dollars  a 
year,  giving  as  his  reason  : 

"  It  mutt  be  rcmemtiered  that  i  considerable  proportion  of  thote 
wbu  arc  best  ()ualil!c(l  or  desire  to  pursue  advanced  studies  or  to 
enter  upon  original  investigation  after  the  completion  of  their  ordi- 
nary cotlcgc  course,  arc  possessed  of  but  limited  resources,  which 
have  been  already  heavily  taxed.  The  interests  of  education,  tcience, 
literature,  and  therefore,  of  course,  of  the  entire  community,  alike 
suffer  from  the  enforced  divenion  of  these  gifts  of  these  workers 
from  ihcir  proper  field." 

In  order  to  strengthen  the  University  with  its  Alumni,  he 
had  urged,  soon  after  his  election  as  Provost,  a  plan  for  the 
organization  of  a  Central  Committee  of  the  Alumni,  which 
should  represent  tlie  se\-eral  departments  of  the  University  and 
itself  be  represented  upon  the  Board  of  Trustees.  As  it  was 
inexpedient  to  cliange  the  University  charter,  the  result  sought 
was  secured  by  the  consent  of  the  Board  that  every  third 
vacancy  in  its  membership  should  be  hlled  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  nominee  of  the  committee  of  the  Alumni.  This 
committee  sent  four  nominations  to  the  Board  for  the  pur- 
pose.   TTie  first  appointment  under  this  rule  was  tliat  of 


'  Toward  this  endowment  he  donated  ten  thousand  dollars.  It 
was  his  first  larg;e  contribution,  it  is  believed,  to  the  College  Depart- 
ment, and  was  increased  many  times  by  him  during  his  provottship. 
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George  Tucker  Bisphain.  Esq..  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy 
caused  by  the  death  ot'  Chief  Justice  George  Sharswood.' 

About  the  time  of  Dr.  Pepper's  cnrrancc  upon  the  office  of 
Provost  the  subject  of  college  athletics  was  attracting  its  first 
public  interest.  He  clearly  foresaw  that  it  was  destined  lo  be 
one  of  permanent  interest  in  college  life,  and  he  determined  to 
take  the  initiative  .ind  direct  the  course  of  this  new  force. 
The  result  was  ttie  organization.  May  14.  1883.  of  the 
Department  of  Physical  Culture,  This  was  the  first  recogni- 
tion of  the  Athletic  Association  by  the  authorities  of  the 
University.*  His  plan  provided  for  the  election  of  3  Director 
of  Ph)*sical  Training,  who  should  be  a  member  of  the  Col- 
lege Faculty.  '*Tl\c  organization  of  an  Athletic  Association, 
composed  of  matriculates  and  graduates:  the  erection  of  suit- 
able buildings  for  physical  education,  and  the  construction 
and  laying  out  of  3  running-track,  base-ball,  foot-ball,  cricket, 
and  tennis  grourxis  upon  the  portion  of  the  Univer^ty  Iar»d 
desigrcitcd  for  this  purpose ;  and  the  appointment  of  an  addi- 
aortaX  standing  committee  of  the  Board  of  Tnistees  to  act  in 
an  advisory  capacity  in  connection  with  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  ihe  Athletic  Association  in  all  nutters  pertaining  to  its 
general  control  and  interest."  It  was  planned  at  this  time 
that  the  new  Department  of  Physical  Training  would  be  in 
Aill  operation  by  the  spring  of  1884. 

'  July  3,  1883.  Fur  ihc  Resolutions  of  the  Central  Committee 
of  the  Alumni,  December  3,  1881,  its  plan  of  organization,  etc., 
tee  Provost's  Report,  1S83,  pp.  59,  64.  The  Central  Committee 
of  the  Alumni  proved  itself  a  failure, — a  fact  often  admiiicd  by 
Dr.  Pepper.  Its  members  appear  to  have  lacked  the  cncr^gy  to 
accomplish  any  definite  results,  and  to  have  confined  themselves  to 
criticism. 

*  Provost's  Report,  1883,  p.  451  App.  VL 
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He  announcfd  in  thi»  report  the  gift  of  sixty  thousand  dol- 
lars, by  his  cou^n,  the  late  Henr)-  Seyben,  Esq..  to  endow 
the  Chair  of  Intellectual  and  Moral  Philosophy,  to  be  known 
as  the  Adam  Srybcrt  Chair,  with  his  request  that  the  incum- 
bent should,  with  a  specially  appointed  committee,  tnvestigatr 
all  systems  of  morals,  religions,  or  philosophy  which  assumed 
to  represent  the  truth,  and  especially  the  sul^ect  of  modem 
spiritualism.' 

At  the  banquet  tetKlcred  by  the  Provost  and  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  Univcrsitj-  of  Pennsylvania  to  Lord  Chief 
Justice  Coleridge,  in  the  University  Chapel,  in  October.  1883. 
Dr.  Pepper,  on  introducing  the  djstinguislied  jurist,  utilized 
the  opportunity  to  speak  of  education  in  general  and  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  in  particular: 

**  In  ihcxc  Iziccr  dayt  wc  luvc  grown  ftntliar  with  the  protDpi 
uid  liberal  response  which  surely  follows  any  strong  appeal  from 
either  teriion  of  our  great  Engtiih -speaking  race  across  the  ocean 
tg  their  kinsmen.  And  it  seems  to  us  the  surest  omen  of  the  con- 
tinued spread  of  peace,  of  civilization,  and  of  liberal  government 
over  the  entire  world  that  this  sympathy  and  sense  of  kinship  do 
thus  grow  stronger  and  closer.  But  it  is  pleasant  to  turn  back  and 
find  that  when,  in  17&2,  the  College  out  of  which  this  Unirersity 

*  It  has  already  been  noted  that  the  bonded  debt  of  the  Uniterm 
■ity  at  the  time  of  Dr.  Pepper's  induction  into  the  office  of  Provon 
was  about  four  hundred  and  lifiy  thousand  dollars  (^445^89.86). 
In  1873  the  annual  deficit  was  thirty  thousand  dollars;  in  1883  it 
had  fallen  to  sixircn  thousand  dollars  ($i6t238.37).  The  bonded 
debt  was  the  accumulation  of  repeated  deficiencies,  running  over  a 
long  term  of  years,  and  was  in  the  form  of  mortgage  bonds  issued  by 
the  University.  Alter  deducting  this  debt,  the  value  of  the  Uni- 
versity propcny,  clear  of  all  encumbrance,  at  this  time  was  two  utd 
one-<|U3Rcr  millions  (^2, 24 1,9 14. 7 6). 
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hai  grown,  and  which  was  ihc  last  of  <ix  la  this  country  which 
received  royal  chartcra  previout  m  ihe  Rrvuluiion,  wai  greailv 
in  need  of  funds,  Dr.  Wilham  Smith,  the  Brst  Provost,  was  tent 
by  the  Trustees  to  enlist  the  sympathy  of  the  mother  country  in 
the  efforts  made  hen  to  encourage  the  prosecution  of  the  higher 
learning." 

**  A  Royal  Brief  was  issued  by  the  King,  recommending  that  his 
subjects  should  contribute  to  the  endowment  of  this  College  as 
well  ti  that  of  King's  College  (now  Columbia  College)  in  New 
York,  in  behalf  of  which  Dr.  Jay  had  gone  to  England.  The  re- 
sult was  that  in  a  comparatively  short  time  a  sum  was  raised  which 
was  truly  vast  for  those  days,  for  the  share  which  came  to  this  in- 
stitution was  nearly  7,000  pounds  sterling,  made  up  by  the  contri' 
bulk>ns  of  no  less  than  12^00  persons  of  all  classes,  from  the 
King  himself  down  to  his  humblest  subjects.  This  mof>cy  con- 
stituted the  first  permanent  endownnent  of  ibis  University,  and, 
althiiugh  great  things  have  been  done  since  then  10  enlarge  her 
sphere,  although  princely  gifts  have  since  been  received  (and  from 
tome  of  those  who  either  themselves  or  in  the  persons  of  their  de- 
Bccndajits  are  present  at  our  table  to-night),  we  should  be  ungrate- 
ful indeed,  when  such  an  opportunity  as  this  oflcrt  itself  for  speak- 
ing of  the  debt  which  American  scholars  owe  to  Englishmen,  did 
we  not  recall  this  noble  instance  of  the  liberality  of  those  who  de- 
spised no<  our  day  of  small  things. 

"  If  time  permitted,  it  would  be  interesting  to  allude  to  the 
strange  vicissitudes  of  fortune  which  attended  the  early  years  of 
this  University  and  checked  the  exiraurdinarity  rapid  growth  it  had 
made  previous  to  the  Revolution.  But  it  is  more  important  to 
point  out  the  peculiarities  of  ibc  dcvelopmeni  which  has  since  oc- 
curred, apd  which  is  again  bringing  it  rapidly  to  the  front  among 
our  American  colleges.  Despite  the  strong  imprint  of  the  features 
of  the  Scotch  universities  «ampcd  upon  its  early  organization,  its 
progress  hat  been  free  from  any  servile  imitation  of  these  di>- 
tingubbed  schools.     Slill  leu  has  it  been  found  feasible  or  desirable 
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ID  attrmpt  to  Tollow  the  line  of  development  which  has  rendered 
the  great  Englinh  UnJvenitics  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  no  famous 
83  centres  of  cUasical  and  mathematical  learning.  Peculiar  Condi- 
tioiu  and  influences,  not  easily  appreciated  at  a  distance,  have  led 
to  the  almost  complete  discontinuance  of  strictly  professional  teach- 
ing at  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  But  cenainly,  when  one  reflects 
upon  the  large  number  of  admirably  equipped  men  who  are  at  all 
time*  found  in  political  life  and  in  the  learned  professions  in  Eng- 
land, it  may  well  be  questioned  whether  any  grtat  change  in  these 
Universities  in  this  respect  would  be  advantageous  under  the  social 
and  political  conditions  of  that  country. 

"With  u*,  however,  the  miMion  of  the  University  has  been  a 
difterent  one,  and  in  the  case  of  most  of  our  leading  coUcgn  a  wise 
management  has  adapted  the  form  and  development  of  the  insti- 
tution to  the  public  needs  of  the  communities  which  were  develop- 
ing around  them.  The  great  and  distinguishing  feature  of  the 
universities,  and  that  which  separates  them  from  technical  schools, 
is  their  power  of  liberalizing  and  elevating  the  professions  in  this 
rapidly  growing  country,  where  it  has  been  necessary  for  men  to 
enter  upon  their  active  careers  at  a  comparatively  early  age.  Il 
kas  been  most  fortunate  that,  while  the  Faculty  of  An*  has  been 
maintained  and  expanded,  the  professional  Schools  of  Law,  of  Medi- 
cine, and  of  Science  have  been  preserved  and  vigorously  sup- 
poned.  Thus  it  has  resulted  that  our  universities  find  themselves 
to-day  mure  than  ever  in  harmony  with  the  entire  community. 
While  on  the  one  hand  they  teach  with  increased  tboroughnew 
and  efficiency  those  studies  which,  like  the  classics  and  ht^tcf 
mathematics,  arc  chiefly  valuable  as  a  means  of  mental  discipline 
and  as  a  basis  of  future  and  riper  scholarship,  on  the  other  they 
present  as  the  natural  sequence  of  the  college  course  those  profet- 
■ional  studies  which  At  men  for  the  most  varied  practical  careers. 

**  Il  is  thus  that  our  universities  escape  the  charge  of  lending  la 
create  an  exclusive  or  aristocratic  class  i  it  is  thus  that  they  main- 
lain  their  hold  upon  the  afieclions  of  the  people  1  ai>d  deriving  theic 
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entire  support  from  the  benefactions  of  the  wealthy,  they  yield  a 
rich  return  in  the  vigorous  and  elevating  influence  which  they  dif- 
fuse through  every  walk  of  life.  I  have  called  this  University 
venerable,  and  I  did  so  advisedly.  It  is  not  the  oldest  even  of 
American  colleges,  and  in  comparison  with  the  ancient  and  glorious 
Universities  of  Oxford  or  of  Paris,  our  University  seems,  it  is  true, 
of  but  recent  growth.  But  when  we  recall  the  wise  and  the 
learned  who  have  graced  her  Faculties ;  the  good,  the  brave,  the 
illustrious  among  her  sons ;  the  long  list  of  those  who  by  their 
munificence  or  their  devotion  have  advanced  her  interests ;  the  far- 
spreading  influence  she  has  exened  throughout  this  country,  and 
always  in  behalf  of  sound  learning,  of  truth,  and  of  progress,  we  do 
well  to  call  her  venerable,  and  to  appeal  to  all  who  cherish  these 
precious  things  to  rally  to  her  support,  and  to  unite  in  enabling  her  to 
advance  towards  the  completion  of  her  mission. 

■'  I  have  been  carried  far  beyond  the  limits  of  my  intended  remarks. 
I  rose  to  preface  with  a  few  words  of  explanation  the  toast  [  now 
propose  on  behalf  of  the  University, — TTie  health  of  the  Right 
Honorable  Lord  Coleridge,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England." ' 


'  Philadelphia  Evening  Call,  Wednesday,  October  17,  1883. 
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III 

"THE"  UNIVERSITY:   EDUCATIONAL   ADDRESS 


1885-1886 

IN  the  autumn  of  1885  Dr.  Pepper  accepted  the  follow- 
ing invitation  from  the  Facult)-  of  Medicine  of  McGtll 
University,  Montreal : 

"  IfMiTttAi,  ScpCunbcr  11,  1115. 

"  Wc  are  just  completing  a  new  building  in  connection  with  our 
old  one,  in  which  trc  have  large  and  convenient  laboraiorid  for  the 
various  dcpanmcnts  o^  medicine,  culture-roomt  Cor  the  investiga- 
tion of  hacierUl  pathology,  etc.  We  propose  having  a  formal 
opening  or  the  iKiiMing  to  the  public  on  Thursday,  the  22d  Oao> 
bcr  next,  and  our  Faculty  has  deputed  mc  to  request  the  Provosi  of 
the  Univcnity  of  Pennsylvania  to  assist  us  on  thai  occasion,  and 
give  a  short  address  upon  the  value  and  importance  of  higher 
training  in  our  medical  schools  and  the  advantages  of  combining  a 
much  larger  amount  of  laboratory  work  with  our  didactic  teaching. 

"  I  know  the  numerous  engagements  chat  mutt  absorb  your  time 
in  the  su|MTvigion  and  administration  of  tuch  an  institution  at  your 
University,  but  if  you  can  sacrifice  the  time  your  remark)  before  a 
Montreal  assembly  would  be  likely  to  prove  of  great  assistance  to 
the  advancement  of  the  higher  training  of  medical  students,  ai  least 
in  Canada,  and  wmiUI  at  the  same  time  tend  to  induce  lay  friends 
to  show  their  approval  of  our  present  cnicrprisc  in  a  substantial 
manner. 

"  Have  the  goodness  to  lei  mc  know  if  trc  may  hope  to  have  the 
pleasure  of  your  presence  with  us  at  our  opening  ceremony. 
"  With  kind  regards,  believe  me,  yours  very  sincerely, 

"R.  V.  HowAxn."' 


'MS. 
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Also  tlic  tbilowing  from  the  Chancellor,  Sir  William 
Dawson: 

"  I  have  learned  with  much  pWturc  ^m  Dr.  Hoirard  ihat 
«rc  may  hope  to  be  honuted  with  your  presence  at  the  opening  of 
our  new  Medical  building  on  the  Z2d  inst.,  and  beg  leave  now  lo 
uk  that  you  will  favor  I.idy  l>awion  and  myself  with  your  company 
to  luncheon  on  titc  iii  at  i  p.m.,  to  meet  lomc  of  the  officers  and 
Triendt  of  the  University,  and  lo  proceed  with  them  (u  the  opcniog 
ceremony." ' 

The  ceremonies  consisted  in  the  inauguration  of  the  new 
bboratory  of  the  Medical  School  at  McGill  University,  atxl 
Dr.  Pepfx^r's  address  was  tlie  principal  feature.*  He  availed 
himself  of  the  opportunity  to  urge  reforms  in  medical  educa- 
tion, which  he  had  advocated  eight  years  before  in  the  cele- 
brated address  on  the  subject  in  the  University  of  Pennsylva- 
lia*  Like  all  his  occasional  addresses,  tliis  one  was  [Hepared 
'with  solicitous  attention  to  local  conditions  and  was  received 
with  marked  aj^robation. 

It  appears  to  have  been  hb  intention,  when  he  assumed  the 
duties  of  Provost,  to  submit  an  annual  report  to  the  Board  of 
Trastccs;  but  his  second  report,  which  by  this  plan  would 
have  been  presented  in  October.  1884,  was  made  impossible 
by  a  prolonged  illness  in  his  lamily,  and  was  not  submitted 
until  October  I,  1885.*  The  two  years  which  had  passed 
since  the  last  report  had  been  full  of  activity  and  results,  as 

'  MS.  letter,  October  6,  1885. 

*  Tht  GaxftUy  Montreal,  October  aj,  1885. 
•See  pp.  74,  75. 

*  Annual  Report  of  the  Provost  and  Treasurer  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  for  October  i,  i88j,  printed  for  ibe  University, 
1 886,  (8-20  pp. 
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his  report  shows.  A  vacancy  in  th«  Board  of  Trustees  had 
been  filled,  largely  at  I>r.  Pepper's  instigation,  by  the  flec- 
tion of  James  MacAlistei.  LL.D..  Superintendent  of  Public 
Education  in  Philadelphia.  This  election  was  patt  of  Dr. 
Pepper's  policy  to  strengUien  the  University  in  the  city,  and 
to  offer  the  strongest  guarantee  to  the  community  iliat  the 
obligations  of  the  University  to  the  city  would  be  ^thfully 
discharged.  Some  difficulty  had  been  experienced  in  filling 
the  fifty  city  scholarships,  owing  to  the  lack  of  adjustment 
between  the  curriculum  of  the  High  School  and  that  o(  the 
University.  It  was  hoped  that,  througli  the  active  cfforu  of 
the  Superintendent  of  Public  Education  in  the  city,  these  dif- 
ficulties would  be  overcome.  TTie  University  pursued  the 
Liberal  policy  of  admitting  the  High  School  graduates  on 
very  favorable  conditions,  and  at  the  rime  of  this  report  the 
Trustees  of  tlie  University  had  authorized  the  admission  of 
four  more  than  the  allotted  number  of  free  scholars,  thus 
making  the  actual  number  of  tlie  city  scholars  in  attendance 
fift)'-four. 

Tlie  Provost  renewed  his  plea  for  "  some  general  agree- 
ment between  the  leading  colleges  of  America  as  to  tiic  re- 
quirements of  admis^on,"  a  sore  need  at  this  time,  and  one 
which  little  had  been  dorvc  to  satisfy.  In  this  connection  he 
said: 

"  As  schools  which  prepare  studcnis  for  college  are  eonsundy 
increasing  in  number,  it  becomes  all  ihe  more  urgent  that  a  certain 
ttabilily  on  (his  point  should  be  attained.  It  takes  several  yean  for 
the  work  in  a  large  school  to  become  thoroughly  adapted  to  the 
requirements  for  admission  to  the  colleges  for  which  iu  studcnit  are 
preparing.  It  may  be  assumed  that  the  frequent  and  extensive 
changes  of  recent  years  must  have  severely  taxed  the  resources  of 
these  schools  and  interfered  with  the  efficiency  of  their  innruclion. 
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There  ii  reason  to  hope,  however,  that  le»%  change  and  teu  variety 
will  occur  in  ihc  future.  Unless  the  conditions  of  life  in  America 
become  greatly  altered,  it  would  Heem  that  the  rnfuirements  for  ad- 
mission to  our  colleges  have  now  reached  a  standard  as  high  as  it  is 
desirable  for  them  to  be  carried.  Tbere  can  be  no  question  at  to 
the  necessity  of  more  prolonged  and  more  thorough  worlc  in  the 
professional  departments,  such  as  those  of  law  and  medicine,  to 
which  students  pass  alter  being  graduated  in  the  college.  If,  how- 
ever, the  age  at  which  young  men  are  to  be  finally  admitted  to  pro- 
feutunal  life  is  not  lo  exceed  iwcniy-four  or  twenty-five  years  (and 
there  are  many  cogent  reasons  why  this  avcr^  should  not  be  ex- 
ceeded), and  if  three  or  four  yeare  of  post-graduate  studies  are  retiui- 
tite,  it  it  evident  thai  colleges  should  arrange  their  requirements  for 
idmiision  so  that  students  of  an  average  age  of  seventeen  or  eigh- 
teen may  readily  enter.  If  such  a  course  were  adopted,  and  large 
inducements  held  out  to  students  who  desire  advanced  instruction 
to  pursue  post-graduate  courses,  it  would  be  possible  for  a  far  larger 
propoRion  of  the  youth  of  America  to  pursue  a  college  education." 


TIlis  brought  hiin  to  the  main  sul^cct  of  tht  true  univer- 
sity, the  ideal  for  which  he  was  always  striving.  "  What 
seems  to  be  needed,"  continued  he,  "is  not  any  further  ad- 
vance of  the  standard  for  admission  to  the  College,  but  a  fuller 
development  of  the  system  of  residence  after  graduation  for 
the  prosecution  of  advanced  studies  or  of  original  investiga- 
tion." He  ihcrctbre  urged  the  establishment  of  scholarships 
and  fellowships.  The  Board  at  hb  suggestion  had  estab- 
lished 6ve  endowed  fellowships  in  the  Wharton  School  and 
two  appointments  had  been  made  in  June,  the  first  of  the 
kind  in  the  histor)-  of  the  University.  Commenting  on  them 
Dr.  Pepper  said :  "  Unfortunately,  no  funds  have  as  yet  been 
contributed  to  the  endowment  of  those  fellowships, and  much 
of  their  value  is  lost  by  rendering  them  available  only  to 
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jrouDg  men  of  independent  means.'"  His  plea  for  endowed 
fellowships  came  with  greater  force  because  ot  the  munificent 
act  of  Professor  John  Tyndall.  who.  in  the  summer  of  1885, 
had  endowed  the  Hector  Tj-ndale  Fellowships  at  Pennsyl- 
vania, Harvard,  and  Columbia  College,  New  York.' 

The  ftjnd  which  provided  for  these  endowments  caiDc 
from  the  money  earned  by  Professor  Tyndall  through  hb 
lectures  in  America  in  the  years  i872-*73,  the  proceeds  of 
which  ($32400)  he  generously  devoted  **to  the  encourage- 
ment of  advanced  study  and  original  research  in  physicSi,"  by 
establishing  scholarships  for  able  and  deserving  students. 
Dr.  Pepper  approved  the  position  which  the  University  had 
taken  "as  to  the  superior  advantage  of  carefully  devised  elec- 
tive groups  of  studies"  over  free  electives,  each  student  b«ng 
[Krmitted  to  choose  "no  isolated  subject,  but  a  group  of  sub* 
jects  or  parallel  courses ;"  and  he  adhered  to  this  policy 
throughout  his  administration.  "The  experience  of  all  pro- 
fessors of  English  in  American  colleges,"  said  he,  "is,  that 
students  do  not  come  to  college  adequately  prepared  for  per- 
fect instruction  in  advanced  studies  in  English.  In  French 
and  German  the  case  is  usually  worse ;  in  many  instances 
the  student  who  elects  one  or  both  of  these  languages  as  a 
substitute  for  the  classics  is  advanced  scarcely  beyond  the 
njdimcnts  of  eitlier  tongue."  Therefore,  the  proposition 
to  permit  an  election  between  Greek  and  the  modern  lan- 
guages, in  the  requirements  tor  admission  to  the  course  lead- 
ing to  the  degree  of  B.A.,  could  not  be  lairly  discussed,  he 

'Jainci  Collins  Jones  1  FrancU  Ncwion  Thorpe,  American  His- 
tory and  Political  licience.     Catalogue,  1885-1886,  p.  33. 

'  See  letter  of  William  W.  Appleton,  Esq.,  to  the  Tnistees  of  the 
Univcrsit)'. 
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said,  until  it  had  been  shown  that  the  preparatory  study  ot 
French  and  German  was  as  systematic  and  thorough  as  that 
of  Greek ;  and  not  until  this  was  the  case  in  the  best  pre- 
paratory schools  would  it  be  possible  praaically  to  deter- 
mine  the  relative  merits  of  the  ancient  and  modern  languages 
as  a  meaas  of  mental  training. 

As  a  step  in  the  proper  direction  the  standard  of  Engli^ 
in  the  University  was  raised,  at  his  instigation,  in  1884,  :md 
an  examination  in  both  French  and  German  was  thenceforth 
required  of  applicants  for  admission  to  courses  leading  to  the 
degree  of  Ph^.  and  B.S.  The  immediate  result  was  a  de- 
crease in  the  number  of  applicants  at  the  June  examination 
in  1884.  On  account  of  raising  the  sundard  no  student  had 
been  successful  in  competition  for  the  city  scholarships. 
Tliis  result  could  be  but  temporary,  howe\'er,  as.  said  he, "  tlw 
preparatory  schools  may  be  counted  upon  to  support  the 
College  in  any  well-matured  advancement  or  improvement 
in  the  standard  of  instruction." 

In  1883.  through  the  generosity  of  Dr.  Horace  Jayne  and 
the  collaboration  of  Dr.  Joseph  Lcidy  and  Professor  Harri- 
son Allen.  Provost  Pepper  organized  the  Biological  School, 
which  was  opened  December  4,  1884.'  The  new  depart- 
ment was  planned  to  provide  instruction  for  men  and  women 
who  were  preparing  to  study  medicine,  or  who  desired  to  pur- 
sue special  lines  of  scientific  work.     Its  founder.  Dr.  Jayne. 


'  Benjamin  Franklin  and  the  Univertitjr  of  Pennsylvania,  Cbapter 
Xni.:  "The  Biologicai  School,"  by  Joseph  T.  Rothrock.  M.D., 
p.  327.  Dr.  Pepper  subu'ribed  Ave  thousand  dollars  lo  the  fund 
establishing  the  school.  "  The  contributions  nude  by  Dr.  Jayne 
penonallyat  the  time  and  tubsequeni  ly  Have  been  not  less  than  fifty 
thousand  dollars."     P.  333. 
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Micved  that  under  proper  management  it  might  contribute 
to  strengthen  medical  studmt.s  as  welt  as  to  afford  facilities 
for  undergraduates  and  for  advanced  students  in  biological 
investigation.  Provost  Pepper  looked  upon  its  scope  and 
purpose  as  offering,  in  connection  wttli  the  University,  oppor* 
tunitics  of  a  scientific  a-iturc  comparable  to  those  given  by 
the  University  Hospital. 

One  passage  in  this  report  well  illustrates  a  characteristic 
of  Dr.  Pepper — his  habitual  recognition  of  faithfiil  services 
among  those  to  whom  the  academic  afi^irs  of  the  University 
were  intrusted.  Though  the  advancement  of  the  University, 
which  he  recorded  in  liis  report,  was  due  largely  and  often 
entirely  to  his  own  efforts,  he  did  not  n^lcct  to  pay  tribute: 

"Thai  which  is  most  gratifying  is  the  decided  improvcoicm  in 
the  tune  of  the  College  Department  manifested  by  the  general  con- 
duct of  the  Eiudcnts,  by  ihcir  cordial  rcbtiont  with  the  old  students 
in  the  other  depanments,  and  with  fewer  instances  of  infniciioit  of 
discipline.  Most  of  this  must  be  attributed  to  the  admirable  com- 
bination  of  the  College  Faculty  and  to  its  witc  and  helpful  influence 
upon  all.  To  it  the  warmest  praise  is  due  for  fidelity  and  zeal 
individually  and  collectively,  not  only  jn  the  discharge  of  laborious 
duties,  but  in  the  advancement  of  the  interests  of  the  students  of  the 
University," 

In  no  instance  through  his  long  public  career,  strewn  with 
official  reports,  was  he  known  to  ignore  the  faithful  services 
of  a  subordinate  or  to  emphasize  his  own  personal  services. 
In  his  Reports  as  Provost  there  are  repeated  instances  of  his 
menuon  of  individual  services,  a  recognition  too  often  con- 
spicuously lacking  in  publicarions  of  the  kind. 

It  will  be  remembered  diat  when  he  was  a  freshman  in  the 
University,  the  first  instruction  he  leceived,  and  it  happened 
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to  come  (torn  Fro&ssor  Allen,  was  on  the  duty  of  attending 
College  Chapel  The  old  custom  of  the  University  o(  re- 
quiring attendance  at  Chapel  had  been  questioned  since  the 
last  Kqwrt,  by  some  of  the  Faculty,  who  held  that  enforced 
attendance  of  students  upon  religious  exercises  was  hostile  to 
die  true  spirit  of  religion  and  lessened  the  benefit  received  by 
those  who  were  really  interested,  without  any  advantage  to 
those  who  were  unwilling  listeners.  In  this  opinion  of  the 
minority.  Dr.  Pepper  did  not  coincide.  It  was  his  judgment 
that  tlie  general  result  of  the  old  University  custom  was  bene- 
ficial, and  tliat  to  give  the  Chapel  sen-ices  a  merely  voluntary 
character  would  operate  injuriously. 

The  problem  was  known  to  be  for  fiom  settled,  but  Dr. 
Pepper's  innate  conservatism  was  indicated  in  his  decision  to 
adhere  to  the  ancient  custom.  At  ttiis  lime  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  was  reaching  out  into  the  colleges  and 
gaining  a  foothold  everj-whcrc.  In  the  sectarian  Protestant 
schools,  it  was  able  fi-cquently  to  form  an  alliance  with  the 
autliorities;  but  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  being  non- 
sectarian,  it  did  not  seem  advisable,  "either  for  the  general 
interest  of  the  University  or  of  this  special  religious  work, 
to  accord  to  these  efforts  any  official  recognition."  "  They 
meet,"  continued  Dr.  Pepper,  In  his  rqxwt,  **  with  the  cordial 
sympathy  and  approval  of  the  authorities  of  the  University, 
who  have  uniformly  extended  to  tliose  in  charge  of  this 
movement  the  needed  accommodation."  He  recognized  the 
value  of  the  movement  and  gave  it  his  powerfiil  Influence. 

Tlie  Department  of  Physical  Culture,  the  organization  of 
which  was  completed  December  2,  1884,  by  the  election  of 
Dr.  J.  William  White  as  Director  of  Phj-sical  Education, 
proved  an  immcduitc  and  powerfiil  means — indeed,  the  most 
poweHut  yet  utilized — "  to  elevate  the  standard  of  conduct 
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throughout  the  College."  It  proved  to  be  the  preventive  of 
the  old-time  infraction  of  discipline.  A  targe  room  in  the 
College  building  was  fitted  up  temporarily  as  a  gymnasium — 
"  until,"  said  the  Provost,  "  a  building  suitably  constnictcd 
for  this  {n)qx>se  can  be  obtained."  The  Athletic  Association 
had  thoroughly  proved  its  usefulness.  A  considerable  amount 
ot  mone)'  had  been  donated  with  which  to  provide  adequate 
quarters  tor  it,  and  inter-collegiate  athletic  sports  were  for  the 
first  time  held  on  tfie  Univer«ty  grounds,  October  10.  1885. 
His  activity  and  7cal  during  the  past  year  tor  higher  medi- 
cal instruction  were  now  beginning  to  bear  fruit.  Speaking 
of  the  extension  of  the  medical  course,  he  sud : 

"  The  good  which  it  wis  believed  would  follow  the  courageous 
course  o(  the  Kacully  in  cutting  louse  from  tradilioni  deemed 
injurious,  and  inaugurating  a  system  of  honest  thorough  medical 
teaching,  ha*  been  realized.  The  standard  of  the  ncholarthip  of 
the  students  steadily  improves,  especially  in  the  grade  of  preparatory 
education  and  in  the  proportion  of  graduates  among  them.  Stu- 
dents of  the  best  class  from  distant  paru,  which  in  former  yetn 
but  rarely  sent  students  to  the  University,  arc  becoming  numerous. 
I'hc  position  taken  by  the  University  is  exercising  a  powerful  ami 
wide-spread  influence  on  the  medical  profession  and  on  medical 
schools.  Everywhere  the  tendency  is  seen  to  adopt,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, the  improvement  and  reform  introduced  by  the  University. 
It  becomes  more  and  more  evident  that  the  medical  schools  of  the 
country  must,  in  the  future,  be  divided  into  two  distinct  classes, 
— those  of  the  first  rank,  which  provide  a  course  uf  instruction 
thoroughly  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  best  students  and  to  the 
ra[Hdly  advancing  state  of  medical  science  i  and  those  of  the  second 
rank,  which,  however  celebrated,  may  in  their  teaching  lack 
thoroughness  and  methods  which  alone  can  meet  the  demands  of 
the  age.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  duty  of  the  University, 
whose  position  is  conspicuous  among  the  few  medical  schools  of 
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(he  fint  rank  in  America,  rs  mtnifciit.  There  muM  be  no  hahing 
in  (he  Tonvard  niovcmcnl  1  no  exertion  or  expense  spared  which 
may  add  excellence  and  complcteneu  to  ibe  tytient  of  innructioa." 

The  forward  movement  which  he  now  urged  was  to 
make  the  session  of  the  Medical  School  occupy  the  (aW 
academic  year.' 

For  several  years  the  University  observed  two  distinct 
Commencements,  the  one  for  the  Medical  and  Dental  De- 
partments, in  May;  the  other  for  the  College  and  the  Law 
School,  in  June.  He  recognized  that  It  was  impossible  to 
render  both  occasions  equally  interesting,  and  therefore 
urged  tiiat  the  Commencement  exercises  of  all  the  depart- 
ments should  occur  in  the  same  week,  "together  with  the 
various  Alumni  meetings  and  entertainments,  the  Class-Day 
exercises,  the  College  sports,  and  their  interesting  historic 
celebrations,  which  should  render  Commencement  Week  a 
general  University  tcstival.*'  This  was  the  origitui  sug- 
gestion of  the  now  highly  important  Commrncemcnt  Week. 

The  Vcterirur)'  School,  in  which  lectures  had  begun  in 
October,  1884,  had  meanwhile  been  thoroughly  organized 
and  had  assumed  a  high  position  in  the  country.  It  exacted 
a  preliminary  examination  of  its  matriculates  and  of  those 
who  were  candidates  for  a  degree,  and  an  attendance  upon 
a  carefully  graded  course  of  instruction  covering  three  hill 
years,  each  session  extending  iVom  October  1  to  June  1,— r 
**  a  notcwoniiy  stride,"  he  observed,  "  to  those  accustomed  to 
the  veterinary  education  of  the  past."  In  order  to  nuke  the 
school  of  the  hi^icst  efficiency,  cxtenavc  stables  were  built 
in  connection  with  it.  and  a  Veterinary  Hospital  established. 

'  From  September  15  or  October  i  to  June  1,  which  would  ex- 
tend the  session  about  six  weeks. 
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Ttic  new  department  was  welcomed  with  great  favur  m  all 
quarters. 

it  was  during  the  year  1884  that  the  first  systematic  at- 
tempt was  made  10  improve  the  University  campus,  artd  old 
students  will  remember  this  innovation  and  its  most  conspicu- 
ous monument  at  the  time,  the  iron  fence  which  was  erected 
to  surround  the  main  college  and  the  Hospital  lots.  This 
gave  place  some  fourteen  years  later  to  the  ornamental  and 
appropriate  hedge  which  now  beautifies  the  property. 

In  1884  the  University  secured  for  the  first  time  the  ser- 
vices of  a  salaried  Librarian.  Mr.  James  G.  Bamwell.  The 
btmks  belonging  to  the  University  Library  were  at  tliis  lime 
scattered  among  the  different  departments,  but  the  College 
library  was  housed  in  the  central  hall  of  the  main  fioor  of 
the  College  building.  The  Library  was  growing  rapidly, 
making  "  more  cons{>icuous  the  lamentable  want  of  suitable 
accommodations  for  books  and  for  readers.  The  time  has 
trow  come,"  said  the  Provost.  "  when  a  separate  fireproof 
library  is  imperatively  deiiunded."  He  had  urged  hb  claim 
at  his  inauguration,  and  had  appealed  in  its  behalf  eloquently 
to  tiie  Alumni.  Now  that  the  University  for  the  first  time 
enrolled  more  than  a  thousand  students  (104B)  and  had  a 
Faculty  of  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  (148),  the  necessity 
was  more  keenly  felt  than  ever.  He  named  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  dollars  as  the  amount  required,  which,  lie 
thought,  would  build  a  suitable  house  for  the  books  and  also 
for  Commencement  exercises. 

The  annual  deficiency,  which  in  1883  was  about  sixteen 
thousand  dollars,  was  about  four  thousand  ($3923.45)  in 
1884.  and  $9517.12  in  1885,  caused  during  tlie  last  year  by 
"  unusually  heavy  outlays  for  permanent  improvements." 
During  tlic  two  years  since  the  last  Report,  the  donations  to 
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the  various  departments  of  the   University  amounted   to 
$114,762. 

In  his  Repon  as  Provost,  t88;,  was  publbhed  for  the  first 
time  the  bibliography  of  members  of  the  University  Faculty. 
It  covered  thirty*five  pages  of  the  Report  and  included  about 
eight  hundred  tides.  The  custom  thus  inaugurated  has  been 
obsefvcd  in  all  subsequent  reports. 

Not  all  of  Dr.  Pepper's  efforts  to  carry  through  large 
undertakings  were  successful.  Thus,  by  a  decision  of  one 
of  the  Pljiladelphb  courts,  an  institution  for  the  training  of 
girls  as  nurses  and  for  other  domestic  positioru,  which  it  was 
hoped  would,  under  the  will  of  Kleanor  D.  Long,  become  a 
part  of  the  University  Hospital,  was  lost  to  the  University, 
a  loss  which  he  deeply  lamented. 

A  notable  event  in  academic  life  at  this  time  was  the 
production  in  tlie  original  Greek  of  tlie  *'  Achamians"  of 
Aristophanes,  on  May  14  and  1 5,  1886,  at  the  Academy  of 
Music.  It  was  the  first  presentation  of  a  Greek  comedy 
in  this  country.  Students,  alumni,  professors,  and  trustees 
co-operated  in  the  undertaking.  The  play  was  subse- 
quently repeated  at  the  Academy  of  Music  in  New  York 
City,  and  the  net  proceeds,  neariy  fourteen  hundred  dollars, 
were  contributed  to  the  fiind  of  the  American  School 
of  Classical  Studies  at  Athens.  The  music  was  written  by 
Dr.  Hugh  A.  Clarke,  Professor  of  Music  at  the  University, 
who  conducted  the  orchestra.  The  principal  part,  tliat  of 
"Dikaiopolis,"  comprising  fully  two-thirds  of  the  play,  was 
eructed  by  Mr.  Geoq»e  Wharton  Pepper,'  a  nephew  of  the 
Provost,  and  at  the  time  a  member  of  the  Junior  class. 


'  Mr.  Pepper  exemplified  that  rare  combination  in  student  lifct 
pre-eminence  in  college  ijwns  and  academic  Randing.     He  grad- 
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On  June  8  Mauhew  Arnold  delivered  an  address  in  che 
University  Chapel  on  "  Foreign  Education." 

"  Surely,"  said  Dr.  Pepper,  in  introducing  Mr.  Arnold,  "  ii  h 
with  peculiar  pleasure  that  we  have  atsemblnl  this  aftemaon  to 
listen  to  an  address  on  forrign  education  from  one  of  the  highest 
aurhorittes  on  the  subject.  Naturally  the  subject  has  ■  deep  inter- 
est for  us,  for  it  may  safely  be  said  that  with  each  year  a  gicaiGT 
degree  of  earnest  attention  is  paid  in  this  countr}-  to  educational 
methods  and  their  results.  The  npid  increase  of  educational 
foundations  in  every  pan  of  America;  keen  rivalry  between  the 
diflercnt  schools,  colleges,  and  universities-,  the  numerous  experi- 
ments in  progress  as  to  every  feature  of  education, — all  these  make 
the  present  a  fit  time  for  us  to  listen  to  a  calm  and  wise  review  of 
the  peculiarities  in  mcihcxls  of  education  which  have  been  developed 
in  cummuniiies  older  than  ours  and  among  widely  varying  condi- 
tions of  orpnizalion.  I  say  this  without  the  least  intention  of  dis- 
paraging our  American  methods.  1  firmly  believe  that  ours  are 
rafHdly  and  accurately  adapting  themselves  to  our  special  circum- 
stances and  needs.  But  despite  this  there  arc  many  persons  who 
share  with  me  the  feeling  that  to  us  certainly  no  less  than  to  others 


uatcd  with  high  hunon  in  1887.  In  the  l^w  School  he  attained 
the  highest  average  in  the  senior  year,  won  the  Sharswood  and 
Morris  prizes,  delivered  the  law  oration  at  graduation  (on  "The 
Emancipation  of  Married  Women ;"  one  hundred  and  thirty-third 
Commencement  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  June  5,  1889), 
and  was  given  the  Law  School  fellowship  (1889-1892)  and  the 
Algernon  Sydney  Biddlc  fellowship  (1889-1893).  la  1893,  upon 
the  creation  of  the  Algenvon  Sydney-  Biddlc  professorship  of  taw,  be 
was  elected  to  the  chair.  For  a  particular  account  of  the  Greek 
play  see  the  Philadelphia  77«mi,  the  Xfrii  Amrrican,  and  the  Pbila- 
dclphia  Prtu,  May  ij,  1886;  the  Philadelphia  /V/ii,  April  2, 18861 
and  Harftr's  fVttiJjt  of  the  week  of  the  play. 
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m^bt   br  applied  those  lines  which   socm  to  addntss  themselves 
directljr  to  the  very  spirit  of  this  age : 

■  But  we,  brou^t  fonb  and  rorcd  in  hmin 
Of  cluRge,  alirm,  surprite, 
Whii  thdter  <o  grow  ri{bi  it  oun  ! 
Whsl  leiniK  [o  grow  viite  f 

**  It  i>  to  these  academic  halls  and  to  such  as  these,  whence  in 
ever-increasing  number  the  choice  men  and  women  of  our  race  are 
going,  that  we  look  in  conlidence  for  those  energizing  and  pervading 
influences  which  in  a  degree  less  only  than  that  exercised  by  pure 
religion  shall  elevate  and  dignify  thccrowdingmillionsof  the  future. 
Nor  can  any  speaker  more  fully  embody  and  illustrate  this  principle 
than  he  who  will  address  us  to-day.  It  will  seem  as  he  speaks  that 
not  only  his  roice  attests  the  value  and  necessity  of  sound  cdu- 
cktional  systems,  but  that  we  hear  also  speaking,  more  strongly 
and  clearly  than  ever  before,  though  for  our  half-century  a  most 
familiar  sound  throughout  ihii  land,  the  potent  votce  of  that 
great  teacher,  that  wise  reformer,  that  complete  and  noble  mjji, 
Thomas  Arnold,  of  Rugby.  It  is,  then,  both  as  one  who  repre- 
sents the  imperishable  influence  of  this  great  man's  life  and  work, 
and  as  one  whose  cloce  study  of  all  educational  questions  has  made 
him  no  less  conspicuous  in  that  field  than  the  whole  world  recog- 
nized him  to  be  as  a  poet  and  critic,  that  I  have  the  honor  of  in- 
troducing to  you  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold." ' 

A  Ioo«e  shMt  'in  Dr.  Peppci'.s   handwriting  mariced  Disry 
for  Tuesday,  June  8,  1886,  records  the  events  of  tiie  day: 

"Full  of  ordinary  husiness— 1 2.30  meeting  of  the  Directors  of 
the  Foulk  and  Long  Institution — finally  organized — good  practical 
working  Board  to  carry  out  our  plans — 4.00  r.M.  introduced 
Matthew  Arnold  at  the   University  for  his  lecture  on  Foreign 
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Education,  icc  remuks— vigorMu  and  well  preterved — bod  enun- 
ciation— tefrible  pronunciation  of  some  words,  as  *  girls,  ^tt*rU 
— ^uict,  clear,  caustic,  appreciative — talked  of  primary  schools  on 
the  Continent — contrasted  tbctn  favonbly  with  those  in  Er^land — 
full  of  religious  instruction — *  Education  it  that  by  which  all  human 
beii^  are  taught  all  things  human*  (ArxKkld) — something  moir 
than  mere  useful  knowledge — ■  The  children  human,'  a  frequent 
comment  made  by  him  in  visiting  the  best  public  schools  in  France, 
Germany,  and  Switzerland — important  tu  *^trganiube  vtrUnJmn^ 
(Constitution  of  the  Cajiton  Zurich)  between  the  population — the 
intermediate  and  higher  education.  He  closed  with  saying  that  no 
University  could  more  fittingly  do  this  than  the  University  of 
Franklin.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  1  have  already  accomplished  it  by 
the  esublishment  of  the  fifty  prize  scholarships," 

Another  sheet  ts  marked  Diary  fer  June  1 1.  1886: 

"Gave  breakfast,  11.30  a.m.,  at  Social  An  Club,  (o  Matthew 
Amdd.  Present:  E.  H.  Coaies,  C.  H.  Clark,  L.  Clarke  Davis, 
Samuel  Dickson,  Wayne  MacVcagh,  Ellis  Yamall,  General  S. 
Wylte  Crawford,  and  myself,  A  lot  of  good  talk.  Arnold  par^ 
ticularly  interesting  in  regard  to  the  future  prospects  of  Church  and 
State  in  England." 

Of  Arnold's  appearance  and  talk  at  thU  brcak&st  Dr. 
Pepper  made  record : 

"if  11/  u. 

"  Took  breakfast  with  Matthew  Arnold ;  one  would  naturally 
think,  '  What  a  good  fellow,  with  frank  and  easy  manners — a 
strong,  fine  figure — and  a  strong  face;'  but  he  mouths  his  words 
and  talks  with  protruded  lips  and  indistinct  utterance  when  address- 
ing an  audience  of  any  connderable  size,  altogether  the  mull  of 
defective  elocution.  Voice  sufficiently  pleasant  in  ordinary  con- 
versation, and  with  force  enough  to  be  heard  clear  enou^  in  any 
hall  if  properly  managed.     How  often   wc  notice  this  in  English 
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literal)'  men,  even  their  public  men  whoK  education  ind  pureuits 
have  led  you  to  expect  better  ihingt  in  the  way  of  public  speaking. 
Il  teems  that  the  throat  aiid  chest  voice,  which  it  becoming 
habitual  with  the  English  for  conversational  purposes,  and  which  is 
to  agreeable  and  contrasti  with  the  high  pitch  of  the  naaal  voice, 
now  so  common  in  America,  is  ill  adapted  for  public  speaking 
unlets  of  exceptional  force  and  managed  with  ttill  more  expres- 
tire  ait.  .  .  . 

*'  At  breakfast  we  talked  of  clubt — ours  he  findt  expensire — the 
University  Club  of  New  York,  $^oo  entrance,  and  gioo  per  an- 
num. The  Athcnzum,  London,  it  only  £9  per  annua.  But 
everything  with  us,  except  rent,  is  high.  He  spoke  of  the  late 
houn  which  were  becoming  the  rule  at  many  clubs, — the  Cosmo* 
politan,  the  Garrick,  etc., — to  that  men  must  drop  out  of  them  ai 
they  get  on  in  years.  He  commented  on  the  notable  position  now 
occupied  by  some  newspaper  correspondents  (Smalley,  f.g.),  and 
spoke  of  a  brcakfiiM  carre  with  Chamberlain,  himself,  some  fellow 
with  a  title,  and  Smalley.  Famr  he  described  as  embittered  be- 
cause he  gets  no  church  preferment.  He  liked  Boston  and  Phila- 
delphia much  better  than  New  York.  Chestnut  Street  was  the 
most  attractive  street  in  America,  because  it  was  like  a  comfortable 
English  street.  One  turns  from  Arnold  with  more  liking  after 
having  seen  and  talked  with  him." 

*' At  Arnold's  lecture  a  good  instance  of  retributive  justice  waa 
seen  :  the  room  was  very  crowded,  and  there  is  absolutely  no  venti- 
lation, the  architect  having  been  stupid  enough  to  neglect  it  utterly. 
One  woman  fainted,  and  I  learned  afterward  it  was  the  wife  of  the 
architect ;  ptd*  (UaJo."  * 

His  deep  interest  in  the  preparatory  schools  of  the  coun- 
tiy  and  in  the  establishment  of  closer  relations  between  them 
and  the  University  was  appreciated,  and  the  School-Master's 


'  Diary,  June  13, 
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•ciation.  early  "m  April,  1887,  dccted  him  an  honorary 
member.  They  would  gladly  have  asked  him  for  some  con- 
tribution of  his  time  and  creative  services,  hut  they  knew  dial 
he  was  already  overworked  and  that  he  would  neglect  no 
opjHjrtunity  to  further  tlie  purjioses  of  the  association.  Tltis 
was  expressed  by  the  Sccretarj-,  who,  in  announcing  his  elec- 
tion, inibmird  him  that  the  school-masters  had  great  reason 
to  be  grateful  for  his  kindness  in  helping  them  or^nizc' 

He  delivered  the  address  of  welcome  to  the  members  of 
the  Modem  Language  Association,  which  held  its  fifth  an- 
nual convention  at  the  Univer&ity  of  Pennsylvania  lliis  year. 
Some  passages  in  this  address  arc  worthy  of  preservation : 

"  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  question  of  the  nec«si(]r  of 
the  classics  in  any  and  every  system  of  education  worthy  o(  itie 
name.  Wc  issume  that  to  be  conceded  as  beyond  di&cusston. 
Could  Milton  have  written  *  Paradise  I..ost'  or  the  '  Eleg)-  on 
Lycidas,'  or  Burke  his  oration  against  Hastings,  Landor  his  Dia 
logucs,  without  a  (trofound  study  of  the  classics  ?  Could  Cor 
netilc  or  Racine,  or  Goethe  or  Lessing,  or  Dante  have  produced 
their  immortal  works  without  such  study  f  What  boots  such  (ques- 
tioning ?  May  the  day  never  come  when  the  glorious  languages  of 
Homer,  of  Plato,  of  Sophocles,  and  of  Cicero,  of  Virgil,  of  Horace 
shall  not  be  recognized  as  the  very  keystone  of  the  highest  and  most 
inspiring  education  which  can  be  imparted  \  But  so,  too,  may  the 
day  never  return  when  the  rigid  sway  of  an  exclusive  system  shall 
prevail,  which  would  force  all  to  pursue  the  same  beaten  path  of 
study  or  would  deny  them  the  priceless  gift  of  education.  If  a 
college  education  be  good  for  a  man  to  have,  it  should  be  good  for 
a  large  proportion  of  the  community.  If  anywhere  in  the  world 
to-day  it  is  desirable  or  possible  that  a  university  system  shall  be 

*  MS.  letter  from  George  V.  Martin  to  Dr.  Pepper,  April  7, 
1887. 
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Icept  up  for  th«  benefit  of  a  tmaJI  and  exclusive  clan,  it  is  most 
ccnainiy  neither  desirable  nor  i>o»;iblc  to  do  jo  in  America.  Our 
colleges  multiply  rapidly.  1  rejoice  to  see  their  multiplication  my- 
sclfi  each  one  bccomea  a  focus  of  activity  and  growth.  Concen- 
iniion  and  wealth  and  the  tremendous  power  of  ttadition  and  of 
prestige  will  come  fast  enough.  But  even  with  all  this  rapidity  of 
growth,  our  colleges  arc  l>arely  maintaining  their  influence  and  hold 
over  the  swarming  millions  of  population.  Had  not  wise  beed 
been  paid  to  the  changing  needs  of  our  national  life  and  relations, 
and  to  the  changing  aspects  of  our  itaiional  thought,  the  influence 
of  our  colleges  might  have  been  less  than  it  is  to-day.  Believing, 
as  I  do  most  earnestly,  thai  the  future  safety  of  our  precious  insti- 
rutiont  depends  mure  largely  on  the  wide  diRiision  of  thorough  and 
advanced  education  than  upon  any  other  influence,  I  welcome 
gladly  every  development  of  our  college  and  of  our  university  sy*- 
tcm  which  brings  it  into  closer  touch  with  (he  intellectual  needs  of 
our  people. 

*'Noi  only  in  the  learned  professions,  but  in  every  branch  of  our 
marvellously  complicated  commercial  and  industrial  life,  do  we  need 
men  able  to  grasp  instantly  the  new  thoughts  and  facts  which  each 
day  develop  in  whatever  part  of  the  world,  and  carefully  trained  to 
observe  and  to  think  correctly  aitd  to  express  clearly  their  opinions. 
The  day  of  universal  language  has  gone  and  has  not  yet  come 
again.  Volapiik  is  dead  before  it  is  born.  And  yet  the  ceaseless 
activity  of  literary  research,  the  marvellous  productiveness  of  scien- 
tific investigation  distance  hopelessly  the  man  who  depends  on  the 
slow  and  uncertain  study  of  translations.  The  ever  increasing 
cUweness  and  complexity  of  commercial  relations;  the  growing  con- 
cern which  all  nations  must  feel  in  the  vast  questions — social, 
religious,  political — which  are  under  discussion  everywhere;  the 
striving  after  a  closer  touch  with  each  other,  even  though  universal 
ubtiration  and  a  broad  federation  of  state  and  church  belong  to  a 
distant  golden  day  of  higher  humanity  '. — these  and  countless  other 
consi derations  urge   the  mure  general  and  earnest  study  of  those 
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languagci  in  which  such  might}'  voices  of  the  put  and  nf  tht  pmcnt 
speak  on  that  which  most  concerns  us. 

**  The  development  of  a  soond  system  of  teaching  modem  lan- 
guages will  never  encroach  upon  the  true  growth  of  clastic  study 
and  influence.  The  evolution  of  the  one  will  t>e  matched  by  that 
of  the  other.  Heredity  will  ensure  increased  receptivity,  and  wiser 
methods  will  yield  results  in  efficient  scholarship  and  in  mastcfy."* 

In  1786,  while  Dr.  Franklin  was  president  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, a  plan  of  a  college  in  the  borough  of  Lancaster,  Penn- 
sylvania, was  approved  by  the  General  Assembly,  which, 
out  of  respect  to  the  character  of  "  his  Excellency,  the  Presi- 
dent of  tlie  State,  named  the  institution  Franklin  College." 
On  June  6,  of  the  following  year,  the  college  was  formally 
opened.  The  question  whether  Franklin  was  personally 
present  on  this  occasion  has  been  much  discussed.  It  has 
been  claimed  that  he  witnessed  the  laying  of  the  comer-stone 
in  that  year,  but  this  cannot  be  taken  literally,  as  the  college 
had  no  building  of  its  own  until  a  later  period.  TTie  evi- 
dence of  his  presence  is  strongly  presumptive ;  at  least  he  was 
not  present  in  the  Federal  Convention  at  the  time  when  he 
is  said  to  have  been  present  at  Lancaster.*  It  is  certain,  how- 
ever, that  he  was  present  four  years  later,  when  he  gave  a 
thousand  dollars  to  the  institution.  On  the  occasion  of  the 
centennial  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  college.  Dr. 
Pepper,  who  in  public  spirit,  magnanimity,  and  utilitarian 
pursuits  closely  represented  Franklin,  delivered  the  addresSi,' 

'  Transactions  and  Proceedings  of  the  Modem  Language  Associ- 
ation of  America,  vol.  iJi.  1887. 

*  For  ihc  evidence  fra  and  ttn  sec  Benjamin  Franklin  and  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  pp.  112-113. 

'  Address  on  Benjamin   Franklin,  by  William   Pepper,  M.D 
LL.D.,  delivered  at  Franklin  and  Marshall  College,  Lancaster,  I^ 
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and,  like  Franklin,  lie  accompanied  his  words  with  a  gift  of 
one  thousand  dollars.     In  the  course  of  his  addrrss  he  said : 

"  Fnnklin  was  admirably  equipped  at  a  popular  teacher.  Long 
itudy  of  the  bctt  cnodeJs  of  English  prose,  aided  hy  hit  fine  licency 
>cnie,  gave  him  a  uylc  unturptittcd  for  clearnest  and  directness, 
while  his  rich  vein  of  humor,  his  command  of  satire,  of  anecdote, 
and  of  lerte,  icnientiout  phrase,  enabled  him  to  convey  large  truths 
in  such  portable,  aiiractlvc  forms  that  his  teachings  soon  spread  far 
and  wide  and  fixed  themselves  in  the  memory  and  speech  of  men. 
But  here,  u  in  all  cases,  that  which  gave  mosc  weight  to  his  teach- 
ings was  the  character  and  the  life  of  the  teacher. 

*■  He  made  the  newspaper  press  a  power  for  good  as  it  had 
never  been  before  ^  and  he  set  the  example,  and  adhered  to  it 
throughout  his  editorial  career,  of  preserving  the  columns  of  hi) 
paper  from  all  libelling  and  personal  abuse  and  all  purveying  to  the 
prurient  taste  of  a  section  of  the  community. 

"  He  was  ever  ready  to  recognize  a  public  need,  whether  of 
school  or  libnr)-  or  hospital,  and  to  devote  his  time,  his  energy,  his 
money  to  supplying  the  deficiency. 

"  No  man  can  carry  through  such  public  movements  who  tt  not 
kiinaelf  liberal  and  who  docs  not  give  hit  full  share  in  every  way  to 
support  the  entci^irise.  While  the  author  of'  Poor  Richard'  taught 
■I]  classes  alike  the  value  of  money,  the  duty  of  economy,  the  pride 
of  independence,  and  the  nobility  of  labor,  and  oficn  by  language 
or  simile  which  may  be  misconstrued  to  as  to  advocate  parsimony, 
the  same  self-taught,  self-made  man  was  incessant  in  all  good  and 
liberal  deeds. 

^  He  recc^nized  early  the  advantages  of  co-opcraiton,  and  hit 
(rcaiment  of  deserving  workmen  is  a  suggestive  point  in  the  history 
of  the  relations  of  capital  and  labor.     Our  greatest  problem  of  to- 


on   the   centennial  anniversary  of  its    foundation.       1787-1887. 
Philadelphia:   Dando  Printing  and  Publishing  Company,  1887. 
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day  hai  to  deal  with  ihcK  reUtions.  Our  very  protpcnty  forcea  it 
into  greater  profnincnce.  The  Iibertj-  and  [Hiliiical  rights  of  the  in- 
dividual give  to  it  unprecedented  urgency  and  importance.  It  may 
not  be  tetiled  by  force,  nor  by  legislation,  nor  even  by  tbe  church  1 
but  I  believe  it  will  be  settled  peaceably  and  lawfully,  and  to  tbe 
mutual  advantage  of  alt  concerned,  by  a  wide  extension  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  organized  co-operation,  based  upon  a  human  yet  shrewd 
calculation  of  the  aclf-interest  of  both  parties  to  the  bargain ;  and  I 
am  glad  lu  believe  that,  as  pranklin  would  have  delighted  to  aid  in 
contummating  this,  his  spirit  and  the  influence  of  his  teachings  yet 
survive  among  us  to  assist  in  its  realization  aitd  to  rrmind  us  thai 
toil,  thrift,  and  temperance,  with  true  humanity,  are  the  key-notes  of 
the  successful  solution  of  this  great  problem. 

"  Lord  Brougham  wrote  :  *  One  of  the  most  remarkable  men, 
cenainly  of  our  times,  as  a  politician,  or  of  any  age  as  a  philosopher, 
was  Franklin,  who  also  stands  alone  in  combining  together  ihete  two 
characters,  the  greatest  that  man  can  sustain,  and  in  this,  that,  having 
borne  the  first  part  in  entar|;tng  science  by  one  of  the  greatest  dis- 
coveries ever  made,  he  bore  the  second  part  in  founding  one  of  tbe 
greatest  empires  in  the  world.'  A  mere  enumeration  of  the  notable 
Kientilic  publications  of  Franklin  would  be  too  lar^gc  for  my  pu^ 
pose.  All  that  it  behooves  us  to  do  is  to  strive  to  appreciaie  the 
quality  of  this  work  and  the  fact  that  it  was  done  without  encour- 
agement  or  assistance,  with  the  simplest  self-made  apparatus,  and 
in  the  midst  of  distracting  and  absorbing  business  or  political  albirs. 
A  keen  observer  by  nature,  he  had  trained  himself  to  such  incessant 
activity  of  mind  and  to  the  employment  of  so  pure  and  inductive  a 
method  that  scarce  anything  escaped  him,  and  every  phcnomenoa 
observed  started  a  train  of  philosophic  reasoning  so  clear,  so  direct, 
and  so  well  confined  to  the  limits  of  the  probable  and  the  demon- 
strable that  he  was  capable  of  securing  astonishing  scientific  results 
with  means  apparently  most  inadequate.  The  only  period  of  his 
life  when  he  gave  himself  up  in  any  sense  to  scientific  investigation, 
the  only  period  during  which  he  was  not  distinctively  engaged  in 
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tome  other  abiorbing  purtuit,  was  ihe  peritxl,  1747  to  1753, 
when  he  b<;g;an  to  enjoy  the  leisure  earned  by  hard  but  profitable 
work.  All  know  the  outcome  of  thii  investigation,  and  that  the 
discoverieB  made  by  Franklin  in  ckctriciift  from  tbeir  entire  origi- 
nality, the  breadth  and  boldnesfi  of  ihe  generalization  upon  which 
thef  were  based,  the  accuracy  and  conclusive  nature  of  the  experi- 
ments by  which  the  hyp»the«e«  were  established,  the  important  prac- 
tical  results  indicated  by  him,  and  the  still  more  imponant  results 
which  have  followed  the  further  piotecution  of  the  nme  xludy, 
have  conferred  immortality  upon  him  and  placed  him  in  the  front 
rank  of  the  natural  phltosophcrs  of  all  time. 

"Our  amazement  cannot  be  restrained  when  we  reflect  that  thia 
work  was  accomplished  before  he  was  fony-scvcn  years  of  age,  and 
that  never  again  did  he,  who  was  then  incomparably  the  most  emi- 
nent American  and  whose  rank  in  European  celebrities  speedily 
rose  to  the  highest  point,  have  an  opponuniiy  of  applying  himself 
continuously  to  scientilic  research,  although  from  that  time  10  his 
death,  at  the  age  of  eighty-four,  he  continued  to  produce  remark- 
able sctcntilic  papers  containing  original  observations  or  striking 
generalizations, showing  that  the  philosophic  faculty  was  in  vigorous 
action.  1(  is  idle  to  speculate  upon  what  results  might  have  fol- 
lowed a  continuance  of  Franklin's  scientific  investigations.  It  has 
been  granted  to  but  few  men  to  arrive  at  even  a  single  discovery  of 
such  importance  at  that  on  which  his  scieniilic  fame  chiefly  rests  t 
but  in  fcftiltty  of  mind,  originality  of  suggestion,  and  prolonged  in- 
tellectual and  bodily  vigor  Franklin  appears  (o  stand  unrivalled. 

"  We  may  more  reasonably  dwell  on  (he  joy  it  would  give  htm 
could  he  return  to  see  the  position  attained  by  his  favorite  branch  of 
science  and  to  note  that  it  is  growing  co  be  more  and  more  the  use- 
ful and  reliable  servant  of  man,  ministering  to  his  daily  wants,  and 
rendering  life  more  enjoyable  and  more  healthy.  But  still  more 
would  he  rejoice  to  see  the  laboratories  erected  in  all  parts  of  the 
land,  equipped  with  every  appliance  for  scientific  investigation  and 
crowded  with  earnest,  ingenious  students,  for  some  of  whom  Fame 
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holds  high  honors.  He  would  (evi^  with  juit  pn<I«,  thit  to  htm, 
more  than  to  any  o(h«r  man,  is  due  the  splendid  development  of  the 
scientific  spirit  and  or  scientific  education  in  America ;  ax>d  thai  the 
inniiutions,  the  societies,  and  the  libraries  he  Toundcd,  or  whoM 
foundation  he  stimulated,  arc  carrying  forward  and  diluting  with 
evcr<increasing  force  the  precious  light  of  tcientilic  truth  which  he 
kindled  here. 

"  Franklin  hated  war.  He  hated  it  as  a  Christian,  a  philanthro- 
pist, and  an  economist.  He  hated  unjust  taxation  scarcely  less.  To 
the  familiar  accusation  against  these  he  added  one,  possibly  original 
with  himself,  and  at  least  very  characteristic  of  him.  He  charged 
them  both  with  the  crime  of  preveriting  the  birth  of  children,— the 
one  by  the  downright  murder  of  many  men,  the  other  by  the  inter- 
ference with  the  normal  ratio  of  marriage,  whose  possible  tervices 
to  the  world  are  unknown  and  well-nigh  infinite.  And  this  vener- 
aiton  for  the  possibilities  of  the  young  lay  at  the  root  of  his  stdeot 
advocacy  of  education,  equally  with  his  belief  in  the  conaetvaiive 
and  elevating  influence  of  all  sound  knowledge.  ■  What  is  the  use 
of  (his  new  invention  ('  some  one  asked  Franklin.  *  What  1*  the 
use  of  a  new-born  child  V  was  bis  reply.  What,  indeed,  has  not 
been  the  use  of  the  loom  or  of  the  steam-engine?  what  not  the 
precious  value  of  a  Howard,  a  Newton,  a  Franklin  f 

"  I  have  alluded  to  Franklin's  work  as  a  moraJist,  a  stateiman, 
and  a  scientist ;  it  would  l>c  strange,  indeed,  if  I  were  not  to  speak 
here  of  him  ai  an  educator  and  as  a  philanthropist.  He  was  essen- 
tially a  self-educated  man  i  and  he  has  left  us  a  charming  account 
of  the  methods  he  pursued  in  educating  himself.  Some  may  imagine 
that  much  of  his  characteristic  strength  and  uKfuhiets  came  from 
these  lessons  of  early  hardship.  To  me  there  certainly  seems  no 
ground  for  any  such  conclusion  in  this  or  oiher  cases,  and  he  cer- 
tainly  did  nut  bold  that  view.  To  assert  that  a  great  man  who  has 
educated  himself  is  greater  on  that  account  involves  improbable 
assumptions.  The  number  of  very  great  men  is  extremely  small. 
They  occur  at  irregular  intervals  of  time  and  space.     When  one 
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■uch  occurs,  who,  in  addition  to  the  other  qualities  of  real  grcat- 
nnt,  has  the  added  rare  quality  of  dctcrminatton  to  improve  him- 
self to  (he  uimosi,  wc  have  the  condition  produced  of  a  lad  with 
an  elective  coune  of  studies,  secured  under  the  most  unfavorable 
surroundings.  Franklin  was  pre-eminently  such  a  lad.  Through- 
out his  life  he  was  unwilling  lu  be  *  a  speckled  axe,'  in  allusion  to 
the  anecdote  in  his  autobiography  of  the  man  who,  in  buying  an 
axe  of  a  smith,  his  neighbor,  desired  to  have  the  whole  surface  as 
bright  as  its  edge.  The  smith  conKnted  to  grind  it  bright  for  him, 
if  he  would  turn  the  wheel.  He  turned,  while  the  smith  pressed 
the  broad  face  of  the  axe  hard  and  heavily  on  the  stone,  which 
made  the  turning  of  it  very  fatiguing.  The  man  came  every  now 
and  then  from  the  wheel  to  sec  how  the  work  went  on,  and  at 
length  would  take  his  axe  as  it  was,  without  further  grinding. 
*  No,'  said  the  smith,  *  turn  on,  turn  on ;  we  shall  have  it  bright  bjr 
and  byt  as  yei  it  is  only  speckled.'  *Yes,*  says  the  man;  *but  1 
think  I  like  the  speckled  axe  best.*  But  while  here  and  there  lads 
of  rare  <]ualtiics,  but  lacking  educational  facililie*,  surmount  all 
obuacles  and  achieve  greatness,  the  world  can  never  know  how 
many  fail  to  attain  their  legitimate  development.  It  is  true  that 
under  no  system  of  education  can  we  expect  to  produce  many  such 
men  as  Goethe,  who  graduated  at  Sirasburgt  or  Voltaire,  who 
studied  at  the  celebrated  Jesuit  College  of  Louis  le  Grand  t  or 
Newton,  who  was  an  M.A.  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge;  or 
Fianklin,  who  was  strictly  self-educated.  But  still  less  can  we 
expect  to  produce  under  any  one  fixed,  unvarying  educational  plan 
even  as  many  as  should  appear.  No  system  of  education  should 
be  devised  for  the  benefit  of  these  rare  and  exceptional  natures ; 
but  it  it  among  the  positive  advantages  of  a  well-irranged  elective 
system  of  studies  that,  while  it  provides  for  the  dull  and  lazy,  it 
affords  the  freest  facility  for  the  development  and  expansion  of  the 
gifted  and  the  industrious.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that 
Franklin,  having  found  in  his  own  cite  that  excellent  results  were 
attained  by  the  thorough  mastery  of  English,  followed  by  a  study 
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of  other  modem  langu^cs,  before  tilting  up  the  classics,  should 
have  been  led  to  the  concluaion  that  such  is  the  natunl  and  best 
course. 

"  Probably  all  are  familiar  with  the  interesting  history  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  It  had  its  origin  in  the  Academy  of 
Philadelphia,  which  was  founded  in  1 749)'  through  the  exertions  of 
Franklin.  In  the  tract  which  be  published  at  that  time,  cntiikd 
*  Proposals  relating  to  the  Education  of  Youth  in  Pennsylvania,'  he 
remarks :  *  The  good  education  of  youth  has  been  esteemed  by 
wise  men  in  all  ages  as  the  surest  foundation  of  the  happiness  both 
of  private  families  and  of  commonwealths,'  and  then  proceeds  10 
describe  with  much  detail  the  course  of  study  proposed.  It  is  note- 
worthy that  he  gives  a  rucemost  place  to  athletics,  providing  '  that 
the  scholars  be  frequently  exercised  in  running,  leaping,  wrestling, 
and  swimming,  to  keep  them  in  health,  and  to  strengthen  and  ren- 
der active  their  bodies.'  In  this  he  anticipated  the  systenutic 
instruction  in  athletics  which  has  been  introduced  into  our  acade- 
mies and  colleges  only  recently,  and  after  much  unreasoning  and 
ignorant  opposition.  Especial  stress  is  laid  on  the  fulness  and  thor- 
oughness with  which  English  is  to  be  taught  to  all  students,  while 
in  regard  to  other  languages  the  following  is  provided :  *  All  intended 
for  divinity  shall  be  taught  the  Latin  and  Greek-,  for  physics,  the 
Latin,  Greek,  and  French  i  for  law,  the  Latin  and  French  i  mer- 
chants, the  French,  German,  and  Spanish ;  and  though  alt  should 
not  be  compelled  to  learn  Latin,  Greek,  or  the  modern  foreign  lan- 
guages, yet  none  that  have  an  ardent  desire  to  Icam  them  should  be 
refused,  their  English,  arithmetic,  and  other  studies  absolutely  neces- 
sary, being  at  the  same  time  not  neglected.'  It  is  needless  to  point 
out  with  what  clearness  the  fundamental  principle  of  elective  studies 
is  here  recognized  and  how  thoroughly  in  accord  his  conclusions  as 


'  Dr.  Pepper,  in  1887,  did  not  know  the  imc  date, — 1740}  the 
historical  investigation  which  set  the  question  at  rest  was  made 
later.    See  Benjamin  Franklin  and  the  Univcnity  of  Pcnnsylvaota. 
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to  the  study  of  bnguagn  arc  with  ihcfe  which  xrc  now  at  lui 
coming  gradually  to  be  adopts]  generally.  What  followed  in  the 
history  of  the  Academy  plater  the  Univcnity)  may  be  memioncd 
briefly,  because,  if  I  miuake  not,  an  analogous  cxpenencc  was 
repeated  here  in  (he  early  days  of  Kranlclin  College.  So  little  heed 
was  given  to  the  proposals  of  the  original  founders  as  to  the  pre- 
eminent position  to  be  held  by  English  iciudics  that  ihc  classics 
gradually  acquired  control  of  the  entire  system  of  education  in  (he 
institution,  and  in  1789,  the  year  before  Franklin's  death,  we  find 
him  publishing  a  tpiriied  and  forcible  protest  against  a  continuance 
of  this  perversion  of  the  original  trust.     Ii  is  here  that  the  familiar 

ipoMage  occurs,  *  At  what  time  hats  were  first  introduced  we  know 
not  i  but  in  the  last  century  they  u-ere  universally  worn  throughout 
Europe.    Gradually,  however,  as  the  wearing  of  wigs  and  hair  nicely 

I  dressed  prevailed,  the  putting  on  of  hats  was  disused  by  genteel 
people,  Icsi  the  curious  arrangement  of  curls  and  powdering  should 
be  disordered,  and  umbrellas  began  to  supply  the  place;  yet  still 
our  considering  the  hat  as  a  pan  of  dress  continues  so  lar  to  pre- 
vail that  a  man  of  fashion  is  not  thought  dressed  without  having 
one  or  something  like  one  about  him,  which  he  carries  under  his 
arm.  So  (hat  there  arc  a  multitude  of  the  politer  people  in  all  the 
courts  and  capital  cities  of  Europe  who  have  never,  or  their  fathers 
before  them,  worn  a  hat  otherwise  than  a  chaptau  krai,  though  the 
utility  of  such  a  mode  of  wearing  it  is  by  no  means  apparent,  and 
it  is  attended  not  only  with  some  expense,  but  with  a  degree  of  con- 
stant trouble.  The  stijl  prevailing  custom  of  having  schools  for 
teaching  generally  our  children  in  these  days  the  Latin  and  Greek 
languages  I  consider,  therefore,  in  no  other  light  than  as  a  tbap/au 
brM  of  modern  literature.'  It  is  not  impossible  that  the  estrange- 
ment of  many  of  ihe  original  patrons  ind  irvsteet  of  the  College, 
brought  about  by  this  departure  from  the  proposed  plan,  may  have 
aided,  to  some  extent,  in  causing  the  House  of  Assembly  to  arbi- 
trarily withdraw  the  charter  and  estates  of  the  College,  thus  causing 
a  disastrous  interference  with  its  work  during  several  years.     And 
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now,  after  (he  lapte  of  a  century,  we  we,  u  well  in  the  Unircnity 
of  Fcnntylvania  aa  in  other  prominent  collegei,  success  beguining 
to  crown  the  ctlbrtt  of  thoie  who  tvouM  iniiii  on  a  iboruugh  and 
advanced  study  of  English  ai  one  of  the  essentials  of  all  Englisfi- 
speakinj;  students,  while  arranging  the  other  Unguagci — Laiitt, 
Greek,  Hebrew,  German,  French,  lulian — in  associated  elective 
pmipa." 

Dt.  Pqjper's  gift  and  address  called  ibrth  a  letter  ftom  ilie 

President  of  Franklin  and  Marshall  College : 

"  I  have  been  instructed  bjr  the  Board  of  Trxiatces  of  Franklin 
and  Marshall  Coll^  to  express  to  jou  tfactr  thanks  for,  and  their 
high  appfcciaiion  of,  the  verjr  liberal  contribution  with  which  you 
graced  your  presence,  and  your  excellent  scholarly  address,  at  the 
Centennial  celebration  of  our  Coll^.  It  it  all  the  more  highly 
appreciated  as  a  tribute  to  liberal  education  and  culture  in  one  of 
Pennsylvania's  oldest  Colleges,  as  coming  from  ihe  eminent  and 
cultured  head  of  iht  Univfrtitj  of  our  Commonwealth,  to  which 
all  our  Pennsylvania  Colleges  look  up  as  the  crown  of  our  State 
system  of  education.  The  thrilling  response  of  applause  with 
which  its  public  announcement  was  received  on  Commencement 
Day  indicated  the  appreciation  and  thanks  also  of  the  Alumni  and 
citizens  of  Lancaster.  I  may  be  allowed  to  add  for  myself  person- 
ally, as  president  of  the  College,  that  no  contribution  in  connection 
with  our  Centennial  will  be  more  highly  valued  by  the  friends  of 
our  College  and  myself  than  this  beautiful  tribute  to  our  institution, 
and  il  will  go  down  in  the  history  of  our  College  in  the  coming 
century  as  an  act  thai  will  not  be  forgotten. 

'*  My  acquaintance  with  you  personally  increases  my  desire  thai 
to  the  State  College  Association,  about  to  be  formed,  not  only  the 
Univenity  of  Pennsylvania  may  take  her  fitting  place  at  our  head, 
but  that  you  could  grace  the  occasion  by  ytur  presence.  Not  only 
F.  and  M.  but  Lancaster  City  would  be  prmid  to  welcome  you 
again  at  that  time  and  00  chat  occasion.     If  you  caniwt  possibly 
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be  prescRi,  vt  shall  be  gUd  en  w-clcuinc  the  honorti)  reprrnnutlvet 
of  your  Fzcutty. 

"  With  high  ettccm  and  warm  regard,  1  remaifl 

*■  Your  humbk  friend  and  bro., 

"Thoi.  G.  Appli."  ' 

No  less  pleasing  was  an  estimate  of  the  address  by  the 
Matthew  Arnold  of  America : 

"  Awniis,  Mj(U.,  Scr<*ii>'"'  'Ti  iIt- 
"  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  a  copy  of  your  timely  and 
adroinihle  discourse  upon  p'ranklin.  I  have  read  it  with  great 
intcrcBi,  delighted  to  renew  in  your  graphic  portrait  my  impression 
of  the  great  man  whom  Matthew  Arnold  felicitously  associates 
with  Emerson  as  the  distinctive  American. 
"  Very  truly  yours, 

"George  Wu.liam  Curtis."* 

One  passage  in  Dr.  Pepper's  address  found  its  way  into 
tJie  newspapers  and  helped  to  fomi  a  twrrect  opinion  of  the 
formation  of  the  American  Union,  the  Centennial  of  which 
under  the  Consritution  was  observed  in  Philadelphia  in 
September,  1887. 

**  Even  at  that  early  day,"  said  Dr.  Pepper,  referring  10  the 
years  between  1765  and  1775,  "  Franklin  saw  clearly  and  outlined 
distinctly  the  grand  conception  of  an  Imperial  Federation  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  Colonies,  towards  which,  after  one  hundred  year* 
of  delay,  steps  arc  beginning  to  be  taken."  Commenting  on  this, 
one  paper  declared  that  Franklin  was  the  father  of  American 
Union,  because  twenty  years  before  the  Confederacy  he  had  urged 
the  union  of  the  Colonies.*     The  address  at  Lancaster  was  in 


'  MS.  letter.     June  17,  1887. 
"  MS.  letter. 

'fiarftr'i  IVttify,  September  26,  1887. 
15  aas 
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June.  **  When  in  next  September,"  continued  Dr.  Pepper,  ^  the 
represenutive*  of  the  icveral  Sutei  ihall  meet  in  Philadelphit  to 
celebrste  the  Centennial  Annivemry  of  the  mtilication  of  the 
Constitution,  the  final  and  most  important  (cene  of  tfatt  period  will 
be  enacted.  And  in  that  celebration  larger  space  should  be  made 
for  the  recital  of  the  part  played  by  Franklin,  who  shares  with 
Washington  the  immwtal  glory  of  winning  and  keeping  our 
Union." 
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IN  October,  1887,  the  new  buildings  presented  to  the 
CoII^e  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  New  York 
by  Mr.  V'andcrbilt  were  opened,  and  the  occasion  was 
observed  by  a  dinner  at  Dclmonico's,  on  which  occasion  Dr. 
Pqjper.  who  responded  to  one  of  the  toasts,  utilized  the 
opportunity  to  renew  his  appeal  for  higher  medical  education. 

"  U|>on  whai  {Mtiible  ground,"  inquired  he,  "  can  be  cxpliincd 
the  apaihy  stnd  indifference  of  our  practical  people  to  this  mott 
practical  and  molt  vital  matter  of  medical  education  f  This  battle 
hat  waged  fiercely  over  the  ordinary  college  curriculum,  and  the 
air  hat  been  thick  with  pamphlet);  and  xtrong  language  upon  the 
conflicting  claims  of  Greek  and  German,  and  upon  the  minimum 
and  maximum  qualilicationi  of  a  Bachelor  of  An* ;  but  scarce  a 
word  for  a  long  century,  from  the  millionB  mon  concerned  in  its 
settlement,  upon  the  question  of  (he  necessity  of  clinical  teaching 
for  the  medical  students,  or  upon  the  minimum  amount  of  instmc- 
tio4i  which  may  quaJify  us  to  take  in  charge  the  sacred  lives  of  our 
fellow-men. 

"  There  is  no  one  to  be  blamed  for  thti  but  the  public.  Medical 
men  are  largely  governed  by  the  common  influences  which  control 
the  branches  of  human  industry.  Liberal  endowments,  with  wise 
conditions,  have  been  frequent  in  other  than  medical  depanmcnts 
of  education.  But  you  can  count  almost  on  the  lingers  of  one 
hand  the  important  gifts  which  have  been  made  during  a  century 
to  that  depanment,  the  medical,  which  of  all  others  most  needs 
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tappott  and  wpenrbion,  which  requut*  tiw  noM  oomI^  n]uipocm. 
ifae  matt  proloiige<l  period  of  papHtge^  aad  wfatcli  prepares  it* 
HwicflU  for  the  moot  difficult  u>d  retpoouMe  of  aU  human  occu- 
pationt. 

«  As  1  reprcscotatirc  of  the  Umrrrmj  of  Penoiylrui^  wbote 
inedicxi  education  ha«  been  elevated  and  nuintaincd  br  tbe  adf- 
8»crificing  bbon  of  hn  Faculty,  it  gjrct  toe  the  h^iot  pJemuv  to 
testify  to  the  good  work  which  lus  ahnp  been  done  in  this  bcm 
school— the  CoUese  of  Phjracius  aad  Sofpoos  of  New  York. 
But  who  will  pretend  to  my  (hat  our  tuk  ta  yet  completed,  or  thn 
the  hi|^  standard  exacted  here,  or  at  Harvard,  or  «  Michinn, 
or  ai  i)m  Univeraity  of  Pennsylvania,  really  reprvccnta  the  faooat 
coovictioiu  and  earnest  wishes  of  the  leaden  of  the  profeaMO. 
or  really  affords  ado]uate  protection  to  the  conmunity .»  And  if 
the  best  be  defective,  what  shad  the  vcrdkt  be  for  the  Tafmrc  f 

"It  seems  to  me,  then,  Mr.  Preridm  and  Aloaai,  ikat  an 
cquaOy  notable  feature  of  these  great  benefactiom  is  d«  they  have 
been  given  to  the  cause  of  medical  cdHCatioo,  and  pvrn  m  wiadj 
that  their  inevitable  result  must  be  the  devatioa  of  the  Mandbrd 
and  the  development  of  the  true  practical  character  of  tint  Hn- 


As  vas  hb  habit,  be  jotted  down  a  kw  manonntk  of  the 
occasion: 

**  Dinner  at  Debnonico's ;  cerenonies  iamfaoKi^  the  new 
hiindiimi,  gift  of  Vandcibih  (CoOete  of  Phraidaw  aad  iMipaM. 
New  York). 

"  TW  whole  ■pptwma  of  Q—eay  Ocpcw  is  of  a  man  Ul  of 
v^dt;  his  animation  quick,  cor£aI,  aad  cympMketic.  He  ia  ■■ 
«mr.  He  is  always  sicady  aad  cool,  aad^  aack* 
<  of  a  joke,  his  face  aaswaes  a 
,  that  invites  appbuae  which  might  oot  come  I 
But  tkfongfc  many  of  hia  talks  rans  a  vein  of  aiuag  thaa|^  aad 
Oac  of  the  ifiahri.  J.  C  Dakoa,  UJ>^  wm 
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confident  of  large  results  which  would  follow  William  H.  Vamter- 
bilt's  fim  gift  of  Ave  hundred  thousand  dollars,  as  this  had  been 
rapplcRicnicd  by  two  large  gifts  from  other  members  of  the  family. 
But  DaJton  wat  a  cautious  man,  and  he  remarked  to  me  that  the 
prospects  of  plenty  reminded  him  of  an  experience  of  his  friend 
Dr.  Tappan,  of  Bruoldtne,  Massachusetts,  who  one  night  received 
a  message  urgently  calling  him  to  the  country  one  or  two  milcSf  «t 
eleven  r.M.  He  saddled  his  horse,  and  as  be  drew  near  he  saw  in 
the  dim  morning  light  a  man  running  to  meet  him  and  gesticulating 
wildly.  *  Ride,  doctor,  ride,'  shouted  he, '  there  are  (wo  of  them 
bom  already.' " 

In  October  he,  by  request,  presented  testimonials  to  the 
three  student  athletes  at  the  University,  oik  of  whom,  Mr. 
I^e,  by  a  vertical  jutnp  of  six  feet  four  inches,  had  won  the 
applause  of  the  athletic  world. 

"  I  well  understand,"  said  Dr.  Pepper, "  that  this  is  an  occasion 
for  but  few  words  from  me.  I  am  here  rather  to  letiify  by  my 
presence  (o  the  approval  of  this  celebration  and  to  the  interest  in 
the  performances  here  celebrated  which  is  felt  by  the  official  repre- 
sentatives of  the  University.  Such  a  meeting  as  this  could  not 
have  been  organized  a  dozen  years  ago.  The  achievements  of 
those  in  whose  honor  we  have  assembled  would  have  been  deemed 
too  frivolous  to  merit  consideration,  and  especially  the  consideration 
of  those  engaged  in  the  work  of  education  and  of  fitting  young 
men  for  useful  and  worthy  careers.  But  careful  study  of  the  results 
of  education  and  prolonged  observation  of  the  after  careers  of  our 
active  men  have  shown  that  no  system  of  education  can  be  com- 
plete which  does  not  embrace  the  physical  as  well  as  the  intellectual 
and  moral  powers,  and  thai  the  most  frequent  cause  of  the  partial 
or  sttort-lived  success  of  many  of  our  able  men  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
imperfect  equipment  which  ihey  bring  to  their  work ;  and,  speaking 
for  myself  and  limiting  my  remarks  to  college  men,  I  confess  I 
think  that  more  young  men  injure  themselves  by  excessive  or  ill- 
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regutued  application  to  their  itudiet  than  would  b«  hun  by  the 
fuUcst  cultivalion  of  gymnastic  and  athletic  work  under  proper 
■upcrviiton.  It  i*  too  easy  to  And  numerout  instances  of  men  who 
have  been  successful  both  in  study  and  in  athletics  to  make  it 
iKcenvy  to  refer  to  the  fact  that  of  the  three  principal  figures  in 
to-day's  meeting  one  ai  lean  has  distinguished  himself  by  his 
University  career,  while  he  has  won  the  championship  of  the  world 
in  one  branch  of  athletic  work.  And  I  do  not  attach  any  strained 
or  exaggerated  meaning  to  this  friendly  display  in  diiTcrent  exercises 
by  the  representatives  of  the  educated  classes  of  England  and 
America^  when  I  say  that  it  is  through  the  cultivation  of  manly 
and  courageous  qualities  and  through  the  promoiion  of  sound  edu- 
cation and  training  among  those  two  great  branches  of  the  English- 
speaking  race  that  the  world  has  most  to  hope  for  in  the  main- 
tenance of  peace  and  in  the  ultimate  triumph  of  liberty."  ' 

His  third  Report  as  Provost  *  was  made  to  the  Trustees,  Oc 
tobcr  I,  1887,  and  covered  the  two  preceding  years.    He  paid 
a  graceful  tribute  to  Hon.  John  Welsh,  LL.D.,  who  had  died 
since  his  last  report.    Mr.  Welsh  became  a  trustee  in  i86l» 
while  Dr.  Pepper  was  a  junior. 

*<  That  such  a  nun,"  said  he,  **  who  esteemed  the  office  ot 
Trustee  as  he  did,  and  devoted  to  it  so  much  of  the  care  and 

munificence  of  a  life  consecrated  to  the  highest  welfare  of  his  fel- 
lows, might  well  inspire  hit  colleagues  and  the  friends  of  the 
University  with  confidence  in  the  lofiinesi  of  its  purposes  and  the 
importance  of  its  work.  Assiduously  attentive  to  the  details  of  its 
busincH  affairs,  and  broadly  liberal  in  his  views  of  its  scholastic 


'  PhiUiUlphia  Prai,  October  7,  1887. 

'  Annual  Report  of  the  Provosi  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, including  report*  of  Departments  and  an  abstract  of  the 
Treasurer's  Rcpon  for  the  year  ending  October  i,  1887.  Printed 
for  the  University,  1888,  128  pp. 
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development,  whether  us  chaimun  of  the  Wayt  and  Means  ot  as  a 
member  of  dcpanment  committees,  hii  sagacity,  his  prudence,  and, 
above  all,  the  cttcntial  nobility  of  his  nature,  gave  him  a  command- 
ing influence  in  the  councils  of  the  Trustees.  For  twenty-live 
jears  he  exercised  these  ijualitics  in  the  service  of  (he  UniventtjTt 
which,  when  devoted  for  as  many  month*  to  the  service  of  his 
fellow-^ iiizcns  in  the  celebration  of  the  Naiwnal  Centennial,  im- 
pelled (hem  to  the  grateful  tribute  of  fifty  thousand  dollars,  to  be 
disposed  of  as  he  would.  Amid  all  the  claims  of  religion,  charity, 
and  public  beneficence  that  were  always  present  with  him,  he  chose 
the  University  to  be  the  recipient  of  the  gift,  and  the  John  Welsh 
Centennial  Professorship  of  History  and  English  Literature  remains 
forever  one  of  the  monuments  to  the  memoiy  of  his  pre-eminently 
pure  and  useful  life." ' 

In  these  words  there  was  concealed  more  of  filial  piety 
than  thoiie  might  discern  who  did  not  know  the  close  sym- 
pathy which  cxbtcd  between  the  two  men. 

The  most  ui^ent  iwed  of  t)ie  University  at  this  time  was  of 
a  library  building,  and  Dr.  Pepper  renewed  his  former  appeal 
for  one,  but  now  planned  a  structure  which  should  be  utilized 
solely  as  a  librar)-.  ■"  Encouraging  progress."  lie  said,  *'  lias 
been  made  towards  securing  the  needed  fiind.  the  amount 
subscribed  up  to  tlie  present  time  being  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars."  This  would  erect  the  fire-proof  building, 
but  an  endowment  fiind  at  least  twice  as  great  was  needed  tor 
its  maintenance  and  extension.  He  had  thron*n  himself  with 
great  zeal  into  tlie  library'  movement,  and  had  been  instru- 
mental in  getting  the  fiirnl  already  available.  The  act  of  the 
Board  in  i88i.  establishing  the  Central  Committees  of  the 
Alumni,  had  stimulated  that  body  to  renewed  interest  in  the 


'  Provost's  Repon,  1887,  pp.  3-4. 
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University,  thf  most  important  expression  of  which  had  been 
the  formation  of  thr  Association  of  Graduates  living  in  the 
City  and  Slate  of  New  York.  Its  first  annual  dinner  had 
been  given  at  Delmonico's,  November  23.  1886,  at  which  Dr. 
Pepper  was  present,  and  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
New  York  branch  during  the  next  year  liad  visited  the  Uni- 
versity and  otherwise  showed  its  interest  in  it-  To  save  (he 
fruits  of  this  increasing  interest  among  the  graduates,  be 
urged  the  erection  of  an  Alumni  Hall. 

In  May,  1887,  the  Seybert  Commission  presented  to  the 
Trustees  of  the  University  a  preliminary  report  of  its  investi- 
gation on  modem  Spiritualism.'  Of  this  Commission  Dr. 
Pepper  was  chairman. 

"  My  friend  and  relative,"  said  he,  **  Mr.  Henry  Scybcrt,  who 
had  manjr  convcrsaliont  with  me  af  lo  (he  exact  intention  of  his 
gift,'  was  far  from  being  a  blind  believer  in  Spiritualism.  He  was 
deeply  interested  in  the  lubject  and  regarded  certain  phenomena  at 
supernatural,  but  he  was  equally  aware  of  the  lai^  clement  of  de- 
lusion and  fraud  which  is  apparently  inseparable  from  ihc  subject. 
He  had  no  with  to  have  the  claims  of  Spiritualism  vindicated-,  his 
desire  was  to  have  a  fair,  searching, and,  as  far  as  possiblet scientific 
examination  of  these  claims,  and  he  would  have  been  equally  will- 
ing to  have  them  repudiated  or  established  according  to  the  cvi<lence 
adduced.     The  burden  of  proof  lies  with  the  Spiiiiualists."  * 

The  reference  to  the  ajiproaching  ceremonies  on  the  txxra- 
sion  of  the  hutKlredth  anniversary  of  tlie  forming  and  pro* 

'  Provort'f  Report,  1887,  pp.  40,  50. 

'  Sixty  thousand  dollars  and  iwcniy  thousand  additional  for  the 
purpose  of  prosecuting  the  investigation. 

•  The  Scyben  investigation  carried  on  by  the  University  was  t 
scientific  test  of  the  claims  of  spiritualism.  The  report  of  the  Com- 
mission has  long  been  familiar  to  the  public. 
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mulgation  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  takes  us 
back  to  the  second  of  June,  1886.  when  the  Legislature  of 
New  Jersey,  by  a  concurrent  resolution,  invited  the  Gover- 
nors and  Representatives  of  the  thirteen  original  States  to 
assemble  in  Philadelphia  in  September  following  to  consider 
the  propriety  of  a  rutiorul  celebration.  The  origirul  5ug> 
gestion  emanated  from  Colonel  Jesse  E.  Peyton,  of  Haddon- 
field.  New  Jersey,  the  father  of  Anicrtcan  centennials.  The 
idea  met  with  popuhr  approval,  and  on  the  second  of  Decem- 
ber, the  Constitutional  Centennial  Commission  was  organized 
at  Philadelphia.  The  plan  grew  apace  arid  soon  included  the 
active  sympathies  of  representative  men  from  all  the  States 
and  Territories  of  the  Union.  The  Commission,  through  its 
sub-committees,  decided  to  make  the  event  one  of  national 
importance,  and  to  celebrate  it  by  a  special  recognition  of 
the  progress  which  the  nation  had  made  in  science,  art,  and 
industry. 

An  immediate  arid  sympathetic  response  came  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  from  the  Governors  of  the 
States,  from  the  heads  of  the  army  and  ruvy,  and  from  dis- 
tinguished men  in  all  callings  and  professions  throughout  the 
Union.  In  tlie  planning  and  in  the  execution  of  the  elab- 
orate program  Dr.  Pepper  bore  a  conspicuous  part.  The 
prospective  gathering  of  a  great  multitude  of  people  in  the 
city  and  the  execution  of  the  countless  details  incident  to  a 
vast  industrial  display  imposed  duties  of  a  delicate  and  very 
exacting  character.  Here  was  ample  opportunity  for  con- 
fusion and  mistake.  The  Centennial  of  1876  was  a  monu- 
ment of  well-arranged  plans  and  successful  administration, 
and  many  who  were  identified  with  its  direction  were  now 
called  upon  to  ofiHciate  in  the  approaching  ceremonies.  Con- 
spicuous among  these  men  was  Dr.  Pepper,  whose  services 
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as  Medical  Director  of  tlic  Centennial  were  well  known  to 
the  public.  The  approaching  celebration  had  to  be  pbnned 
to  interest  the  multitude  and  attract  the  great  body  of  pub- 
lic officials  of  eminrnt  station  throughout  the  Union.  The 
first  industrial  display  must  be  planned  so  as  to  include  an 
adequate  reptcsentation  of  the  material  interests  of  the  nation, 
and  it  must  be  made  in  a  practical  way.  Perhaps  no  part  of 
the  celebration  involved  more  careful  consideration.  The 
committee  in  charge  of  the  industrial  feature,  with  charac- 
teristic sagacity,  welcomed  suggestions  from  all  quarters. 
It  is  believed  that  the  most  useful  came  from  Dr.  Pepper, 

At  the  meeting  of  the  local  committee  he  seemed,  as  by 
right,  and  to  the  evident  relief  of  the  committee,  to  assume 
direction  of  the  principal  matter  in  question, — the  manner  of 
arranging  the  industrial  display  for  the  September  celebration. 
Taking  a  tablet  from  his  pocket,  he  consulted  some  notes 
which  proved  to  be  memoranda  on  the  celebration  in  1788. 
when,  New  Hampshire,  the  ninth  State  to  ratify,  having 
adopted  the  Constitution,  the  people  of  Philadelphia,  on 
the  fourth  of  July,  celebrated  the  event  with  imposing 
ceremonies.'  The  original  program,  drawn  up  by  Francis 
Hopkinson,  a  member  of  the  first  graduating  class  of  the 
University  in  1 757,  included  an  irKtustrial  display  and  the 
participation  of  the  great  institutions  of  Philadelphia  of  that 
day  in  the  varied  ceremonies.  Among  tljcse  institutions  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  was  conspicuous.  Dr.  Pepper 
repeatedly  cited  Hopkinson's  original  program,  and  urged  its 
adoption.  He  then  submitted  a  plan  for  the  out<door  cele- 
bration in  September. 


'Sec  Philad«lphi«  Pathty  Julf  4,  1788,  and  a  description  or  ibe 
celebnuion  in  ihc  Padtt  of  July  9. 
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Under  Dr.  Pepper's  astute  and  practical  direction  the 
entire  public  display  was  planned,  and  four  months  later  his 
program  was  carried  out  in  detail. 

Military  companies  of  the  State  and  detachments  from 
the  regular  army  should  be  present.  Innumerable  floats 
bearing  representations  of  art  and  industry  should  be  drawn 
in  parade.  The  piitt  de  riiislanee  of  the  original  parade 
should  be  drawn  from  its  resting-place  and  again  made  ttie 
conspicuous  object  before  the  people.  This  was  the  temple 
of  dazzling  white,  circular  in  form  arul  more  than  twenty 
feet  high,  its  dome  surmounted  by  a  statue  of  Ceres  and 
supported  by  ten  fluted  columns  representing  the  States  in 
the  new  Union  of  1788.  Three  columns,  typical  of  the 
tliree  States  which  in  1 788  liad  not  yet  ratified  the  Constitu- 
tion, were  waiting  just  outside  the  temple  to  be  placed  on 
their  p<rdestals.  The  whole  was  inscribed  with  the  motto. 
"  In  Union  the  fabric  stands  firm." 

Little  did  they  who  in  1788  prepared  this  fi^le  em- 
blem of  the  new  and  feeble  Union  dream  that  a  century 
Liter  it  should  be  viewed  in  a  second  celebration  by  more 
than  3  million  souls.  Perhaps,  a  hundred  years  hence,  this 
emblem,  preserved  by  the  pious  care  of  posterity,  may  again 
grace  the  ceremonies  of  the  bi-centennial  of  the  Constitu* 
tion. 

The  three  days'  ceremonies  in  commemoration  of  the 
framing  and  signing  of  the  Constitution  closed  at  the  Acad- 
emy of  Music  on  the  evening  of  September  17  with  a  ban- 
quet, given  by  the  learned  societies  of  Philadelphia.  The 
suggestion  of  this  unofficial  conclusion  of  a  great  matter 
originated  with  Dr.  Pepper,  Naturally  he  was  ttiought  of 
for  tlie  place  of  honor,  and  the  eight  socieries  united  in  the 
following  invitation : 
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**Tai  HvraaX'it  S«^hti  «r  PninTtTAiiu, 
"  1300  LcciM  $trt*<. 

■■  Phiuuxviu,  S(y«ember  I,  lltf. 

**  I  have  the  honor  to  inrurm  you  thai  at  3  meeting  of  the  gen- 
eral committee  repfcMnling  the  University  of  Penntylv-anu,  the 
American  Philosophical  Society,  the  HiMoncal  Society  of  Pcnn- 
lylvanta^  the  Colkge  of  Ph)-ticians  of  Philadelphia,  the  Fraok- 
lin  Institute,  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  the  Pennsylvania 
Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts,  and  the  Law  Academy  of  Philadelphia 
I  was  directed  to  invite  you  to  preside  at  the  dinner  to  be  given 
under  the  auspices  of  the  above  societies  in  the  Academy  of  Music 
on  Saturday  evening,  September  17th,  1887,  to  cclebnite  the  cen- 
tennial anniversary  of  the  framing  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

"  Yours  very  respectfully, 

«  F.  D.  Stosb, 

"  Stcrttary." ' 

Invitations  were  s«nt  to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  members  of  his  Cabinet,  to  the  Chief  Justice  and  the 
Associate  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court,  to  the  leading 
members  of  Congress,  to  the  General  of  the  Army,  to  the 
Admiral  of  the  Navy,  to  Foreign  Ministers,  and  to  other 
persons  noted  for  achievements  in  war  and  statecraft,  or 
Ibr  attainments  in  literature  and  science.  About  five 
hundred  men  acce]>ted  the  invitation,  including  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  ex-President  Hayes,  and 
ex-Vice-President  Hannibal  Hamlin,  Cabinet  Ministers,  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Uniteti  States  and  Associate  Justices, 
Judges  of  Sutc  courts,  Foreign  Ntinistcrs,  Governors  of 
States,  eminent  clergymen  and  bwyers,  distinguished  scien* 
d6c  and  literary  men,  and   members  of  the  participating 
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societies  and  their  friends.     Says  Mr.  Carson,  in  hb  admira- 
ble history  of  the  anniversary: 

"  7^e  Academy  was  appropriately  and  tancfuMy  decorated. 
Over  the  back  pan  of  the  «(agc  was  a  large  icroll  made  of  Aowca 
bearing  ihc  motto  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  *■  Vinuc,  Liberty,  and 
Independence.'  Suspended  under  the  middle  word  wai  a  represenu- 
tion  in  evcfgrccn  of  the  '  Liberty  Bell."  The  »cau  of  the  parquet 
circle  were  hid  front  view  by  a  fikcd  tcrecn  of  cvcrgrecni,  palmi, 
and  flowera  reaching  to  the  floor  of  the  balcony  above.  Upon  ihe 
■tage  appeared  a  forest  scene ;  tropical  plants  filled  every  available 
vpace,  giving  a  uniform  appearance  to  the  whole  surroundings.  A 
carpeted  floor  one  hundred  and  forty-two  feet  in  length  covered  the 
parquet  and  stage  and  in  it  sixteen  tables  were  arranged.  An  orches- 
tra of  forty  pieces  was  placed  in  the  parquet  circle.  Covers  were 
laid  for  live  hundred  guests.  Probably  never  before  had  so  distin- 
guished a  company  been  assembled  at  a  banquet  in  America. 

**  Provost  Pepper  presided,  with  President  Cleveland  on  bis  right 
and  ex-President  Hayes  on  his  left.*  At  half-past  eight  o'clock, 
Mrs.  Cleveland,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Waitc,  wife  of  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States,  Mn.  Miller,  wife  of  Mr.  Juilicc  Miller, 


'  **  The  Judicial  TahU  was  presided  over  by  Richard  C.  Mc- 
Munrie,  with  Chief-Justice  Waitc  on  his  right ;  the  Congrmitna! 
Tohit,  by  Hon.  William  D.  Kcllcy,  wiih  Senator  Ingalli  on  his  right ; 
the  Army  and  Navj  TakU,  by  General  John  F.  Hanranft,  with  Gen- 
eral Sheridan  and  Rear-Admiral  l.ucc  on  his  right  and  left  respect- 
ively; the  Ffrii[n  Ta^/r, by  Whanon  Barker;  the  Municipal  TabU, 
by  Hon.  Edwin  H.  Filler,  with  Hon.  Charles  J.  Chapman,  Mayor  of 
Portland,  Maine,  on  his  right ;  the  Gtvemtr'i  TabU,  by  Hon.  James 
A.  Beaver,  on  his  right  Governor  Fitzhugh  R.  Lee,  of  Virginia; 
the  Ctnttnnial  Cunmiuitn  Tailf,  by  Amos  R.  Little,  Esq.,  on  his 
ri^  Hon.  John  A.  Kassun,  President  of  the  Commission."— bar- 
ton, ii.  36  a. 
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of  the  United  Statn  Supreme  Coun;  Mrs.  Sheridan,  wife  oT 
General  Sheridan,  Mrs.  Ointcl  C.  Lanwnt,  and  Mrs.  J.  Dundai 
Lippincoil,  cnicrcd  the  haJcony  box  on  the  south  side  of  the  Acad- 
emy. The  doors  of  the  balcony  were  then  thrown  open  for  the 
entrance  of  ladtet  who  had  received  invitations,  and  in  a  few  min- 
utes nearly  every  seat  was  cKCupied.* 

The  position  in  which  Dr.  Pepper  found  himself  on  this 
occasion  carried  with  it  duties  which  might  well  make  a  man 
familiar  with  social  functions  of  the  kind,  though  of  lesser 
import,  nervous  and  he^tating.  But  it  was  his  character- 
istic to  be  calm  on  all  occasions,  and  his  Iife>long  habit  of 
perfect  self-control  bore  happy  fruit  at  this  hour.  Tlie  suc- 
cess of  the  banquet  rested  with  him,  and  he  was  doubtless  as 
busy  a  man  as  any  sitting  before  him,  not  even  excepting 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  Foreseeing  the  demands 
of  the  occasion,  he  had  prepared  himself,  and  the  annals  of 
practical  events  will  he  searched  in  vain  for  a  better  illustra- 
tion of  elegance,  propriety,  learning,  and  eloquence  than 
were  his  remarks  at  the  opening  of  tl>e  banquet  and  those 
offered  in  presenting  the  toasts  of  the  evening,' 


'  Hitlory  of  the  Celebration  of  the  Hundredth  Anniversary  of 
the  Prumutgation  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  edited 
by  Hampton  L.  Carson,  Secretary  of  the  Constitutional  Centennial 
Commission  ;  published  under  the  direction  and  by  the  authority  of 
the  Commission,  by  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  Phibdelphia,  1889, 
vol.  ii.  p.  353. 

*  The  MSS.  of  his  speeches  on  this  occasion  show  by  their  inter- 
tinealions  bow  carefully  he  prepared  them.  The  incidents  of  the 
han4|uet  are  preserved  by  Mr.  Carson  in  the  second  volume  of  hit 
htlto»y,  page*  363  and  414^  and  also  in  a  pamphlet  of  86  pages  ru- 
litled  "  Banquet  Given  by  the  Leimcd  Societies  of  Philadelphia,  ac 
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Referring  to  the  baixjuet  vUA 
celebration  of  1887,  Dr.  Pqjpa  mad 

"  No  better  way  tuggeaud  tudf  W 
which  education  hu  ninud  umJa  vm 
united  actioa  of  our  lea^g  miurtnBs  af 
(be  poution,  prestige,  and  power 
by  these  bodin  rcpmcnttng  in  a 
education." 


^bC  ^COICSDBI 


citf  fhc  grot  iMoot  M 


Tlic  result  was   in  every  way  gnti^ii^.  and  the  tni 
K>ught  was  apparently  attained. 

In  1887  Dr.  Pepper  inaugurated  a  nor.  popabt  man- 
ment  at  tbc  University  in  the  public  IfeniiwpiTn  DoJrr  tk 
auspices  of  the  Univtrsity  Lecture  AaocHMa;  ck  itm 
course  being  delivered  by  Rodolfo  Unara' « tk  AkI«> 
ology  of  RoFTML    The  purpose  of  Ac  countW  «•••*»■ 
mately  fully  realized,  was  to  brM|:  pnplr  Am  itr  c*t  w 
attend  lecture*  at  the  UnivTfsrty,  and  Am  iwy*w  1^ 
Univcrsit)- tbrough  tl>e  social  iilrofdkwn    IM  ll» 
course  those  in  society  had  mttttakdVmm^ 

In  his  early  reports,  it  rilJ  be  «rBrf«ew(  k  M 
a  uniform  preparation  for  coBip;  ja/ 1  -  Mk'  ir 

report  encouragii^prc^KS  mftti  Anm*.  -»<^  «;  wte 
have  said,  was  due  afiiiMrctprfr*  »•  -"w  4^    j^ 
association  h-os  {oaatd,  io  ,'  ^  ■ 
of  the  leading  prepianiry  «i«p 
was  tiiwdriwr  it  vctitf  rm/vi 
FflKinf  I 
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Subsequcnily  steps  were  taken  towards  the  formation  of  an 
Association  of  the  Colleges  of  Pennsylvania.  This  resulted 
in  a  meeting  of  the  organization  at  Lancaster,  July  y,  1887, 
at  which  a  large  number  of  these  colleges  was  represented. 
So  great  was  tlte  interest  manifested,  that  he  thought  it  de> 
sirablc  to  bring  about  3  union  of  tlie  two  associations,  and 
he  announced  that  a  call  had  been  issued  for  that  purpose. 

The  Athletic  Assocbtion  had  prospered,  the  gymnasium 
had  been  improved,  and  convincing  evidence  was  fiimished, 
he  said,  "of  the  value  of  properly-rcguhtcd  g)-nmastic  ex- 
ercises and  athletic  sports  in  fonning  a  higher  standard  of 
manly  feeling  and  of  pcrsorul  conduct  among  the  college 
students."  The  old  thorn  of  college  discipline,  which  had 
so  vexed  his  predecessor,  was  withdrawn,  and  the  malicioua 
spirits  which  sometimes  disturbed  the  calm  of  University 
life  were  exercised  on  the  athletic  field.  Dr.  Pepper's  patron- 
age of  college  athletics  was  the  most  opportune  and  effective 
solution  of  the  problem  of  discipline  which  the  University 
had  ever  known.  Those  picturesque  rushes,  familiar  to  the 
memory  of  old  students,  when  doors  flew  off  their  hinges 
and  chairs  flew  out  of  the  windows,  ceased  as  soon  as  a 
rational  system  of  athletics  was  administered  by  the  college 
authorities. 

The  establishment  of  the  ctty  prize  scholarships  had  pn^ 
duced  alt  the  liappy  effects  anticipated.  The  Univeraty  had 
adminlitercd  them  in  the  most  liberal  manner  and  in  accord 
with  the  views  of  the  Board  of  Education.  On  several  oc- 
casions the  number  of  students  had  exceeded  the  fixed  limit, 
— fifty, — but  the  authorities  of  the  University  had  felt  that 
every  indulgence  should  be  extended  which  would  cotiduce 
to  the  great  object  in  view, — the  establishing  of  a  closer  1 
organic  connection  between  the  various  prts  of  the  educa* 
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tiorul  system  of  the  community.  Dr.  Pepper's  ideal  was  to 
have  tlie  University  become  the  organic  centre  of  the  entire 
educational  system  of  the  Commonwealth.  That  all  ob- 
stacles might  be  removed,  so  that  deserving  students  might 
freely  pass  from  the  Grammar  School  through  the  High 
School  ^d  to  their  University  degrees,  it  had  been  decided 
lliat  graduates  of  the  High  School  might  be  admitted  to  the 
Freshman  class  of  the  University  without  examination,  un- 
less a  course  was  chosen  in  which  Greek  was  re<]uired.  In 
case  they  brought  certificates  of  unusxial  proficiency,  they 
might  be  admitted  to  advanced  standing,  on  satisfying  the 
Faculty  of  their  readiness  to  pursue  higher  studies.  Similar 
privileges  had  been  extended  to  the  graduates  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Manual  Training  School,  an  institution  established 
in  1885,  and  forming  a  part  of  the  city  system.  Provost 
Stills  had  recognized  the  peculiar  position  of  Philadelphia 
as  a  commercial  and  scientific  centre,  and  had  been  instru- 
mental io  founding  the  Towrve  Scientific  School.  Moved 
by  a  similar  comprehension.  Dr.  Pepper  had  urged  the  equip- 
ment of  the  school  so  that  it  might  provide  ample  facilities 
for  those  who  would  pursue  the  study  of  applied  sciences. 

At  this  time  the  pressing  need  of  the  University  was  an 
extension  of  the  laboratory  for  students  in  chemistry  and 
engineering. 


"There  is  certainly  no  city  whose  prosperity  is  more  closely 
dependent  upon  the  great  processes  o(  applied  science  than  is  that 
of  Philadelphia.  Nowhere  can  wealth  be  more  indebted  to  ihc  co- 
operation of  highly-trained  experts  in  all  of  these  processes.  It 
would  seem  that  the  most  natural  object  of  pride  of  Philadelphia 
would  be  the  possession  of  a  sctentilic  school  whose  scope,  endow- 
ment, and  equipment  should  be  unsurpassed  even  if  e<)ualtcd." 
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The  broad  foundations  of  such  a  school  were  already  laid 
by  means  of  die  munificent  bequesi  of  Mr.  John  Henry 
Townc.  The  recognized  efficiency  of  the  school  led  to  the 
decision  of  the  Trustees,  In  1 886,  to  give  tite  degree  of  Bach- 
elor of  Science  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  year,  instead  of  the 
fifUi,  as  previously.  Of  the  forty-se\'en  students  in  tlic  Scien- 
tific section  of  the  class  of  1887,  no  less  than  iliirty-five 
returned  to  acquire  a  professional  degree  by  pursuing  post- 
graduate work.  "Thus,  gradually  the  To*Tie  Scientific 
School,"  continued  the  report,  "  is  approachinj^  that  to  which 
it  would  seem  destined, — that  of  a  strictly  graduate  school, 
with  a  course  of  practical  training  during  two  years  based  an 
a  Collie  Department  in  which  arc  provided  various  elective 
scientific  courses  preparatory  to  the  subsequent  advanced 
professional  studies."  Tliis  was  a  hint  of  his  ideal  of  the 
University, — a  collection  of  professional  schools. 

Itic  Biological  School,  which  now  had  an  organic  con- 
nection  with  the  Collie  Department,  had  enjoyed  two  years 
of  marked  prosperity.  Its  accommodations  and  equipment, 
made  possible  by  tlie  devotion  and  constant  liberality  of  its 
founder.  Dr.  Horace  Jaync,  provided  fiicilitics  for  original 
investigation.  One  of  its  four-year  courses  was  ptanT>ed  as 
preparatory  for  the  study  <if  medicine.  "  When  the  curricu- 
lum of  the  Medical  Department  has  reached  its  full  expan- 
sion and  extends  over  four  years,"  said  Dr.  Pepper,  "  it  will 
be  eminendy  proper  to  allow  those  students  who  lave  taken 
this  or  an  equivalent  course  in  another  institution  to  enter 
directly  tlic  second  year  of  tlie  Medical  Department."  A 
range  of  studies  in  tutural  history  had  been  introduced 
among  the  elective  studies  in  the  Department  of  Graduates 
studying  in  the  University,  and  high  hopes  were  awakened 

of  tlie  valuable  results  from  tliis  arrangement.    Tlie  Bio- 
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logical  School  conducted  two  cxpedttions  during  th«  summer 
of  1887, — one  to  Florida,  under  Dr.  Joseph  T.  Rothrock; 
another  to  the  Bahamas,  in  charge  of  Dr.  Charles  S.  Doltey 
and  his  assistant.  Dr.  Milton  J.  Greenman.'  The  latter 
expedition,  wliich  had  sailed  from  New  York  on  tlic  ninth 
of  June,  was  admirably  conducted.  Though  it  might  seem 
that  the  season  of  the  year  w'as  unpropitious  for  such  an 
enterprise,  neatly  three  hundred  species  of  plants  and  animals 
were  collected,  not  including  pressed  pbnts,  and  eleven 
species  were  reponcd  as  new.*  The  expedition  to  Florida 
was  followed  witli  a  like  result. 

The  period  was  one  of  great  activity  in  all  departments 
of  the  University.  The  %\'harton  School  was  reorganized, 
its  Faculty  enlarged  arnl  its  course  extetKkd.  An  announce* 
mcnt  was  made  of  the  proposed  establishment  of  an  Academy 
of  Political  and  Social  Science  in  connection  with  tlie  Uni- 
versity, having  for  its  object  work  in  the  domain  of  political 
and  social  science  similar  to  that  which  the  Academy  of 
Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia  was  doing  in  its  own 
fields.' 


*  After  completing  his  undergraduate  course  at  the  University, 
Dr.  Grcenman  entered  the  Medical  School,  from  which  he  w» 
graduated  in  1893.  He  was  immediately  called  to  assist  in  the 
organization  of  the  Wistcr  Institute  of  Comparative  Anaiomr.  As 
Assistant  Director  of  this  Institution,  Dr.  Greenman  has  been  en- 
abled to  introduce  and  equip  facilities  for  reseaivh  of  the  highest 
value. 

*  Repon  of  Biological  Excursion  to  the  Bahamas,  June,  1887, 
to  the  Provost  of  the  University,  in  Provo«t"s  Repon,  pp.  70-7J. 

*  See  Report  of  the  Whanon  School  to  the  Provost  by  Prof.  E. 
J.  James,  Provost's  Report,  pp.  73-78. 
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Dr.  Prppcr  often  retumed  to  hn  fsmhu  theme,  the  Hal  Vm- 
vtnky,  obfcrving  that,  "A*  the  devdvpowm  of  the  Ancriaui 
University  tyuem  propcww,  more  tad  raacc  impartance  attarhfi 
lo  the  ncedi  of  advanced  ctudcaia.  The  pecoliw  <i>njkr'mi  of  our 
lutiofial  Itfc  caU  for  a  univeraal  ijttem  of  college  education  with 
very  numcroui  collegiate  inuHutioas  icatiered  over  the  country. 
Exprcssioiu  of  regret  arc  heard  at  ibe  ttnmg  tendency  lo  the 
inuUipl»cation  of  tuch  establisbmcnu  in  Ai&eika ;  but  it  fccins  not 
improbable  that  thii  tendency  arites  from  uxnethuig  nucb  deeper 
and  bener  than  personal  vanity  on  the  parr  of  those  vbo  with  their 
wealib  found  new  initituiions  initcad  of  aiding  and  ttrengtheniag 
older  foundaiioni.  It  may  well  be  said  that  it  accordi  beit  irith  the 
geniu*  of  our  people,  favors  independence,  nimuUtes  local  intcrcM 
and  pride  in  education,  and  opposes  centralization  and  eacluaivetwsa. 
But  this  is  true  for  the  prevent  only  of  the  undergraduate  trork. 
Advanced  students  and  original  investi^tors  must  still  repair  to  the 
older  scats  of  leaming,  whose  rich  collections  and  large  corps  of 
special  icacbcrs  offer  the  needed  facilities.  No  class  of  siudenia 
equal  these  in  importance,  for  they  will  become  the  educators, 
the  scientists,  the  literature  workers  of  the  future ;  their  number  U 
increasing  with  gratifying  rapidity,  so  that  upon  the  basis  of  the 
American  college  there  is  growing  up  a  trxK  American  university 
system.  The  needs  of  these  graduate  students  should  be  met  with 
special  care  and  with  abounding  liberality.  Endowed  hall*  of  resi- 
dence with  fellowships  attached,  endowed  professorships,  which 
will  attract  and  maintain  the  teachers  in  important  specialities, 
special  Libraries,  special  laboratories,  special  funds  for  the  publication 
of  the  results  of  investigations — these  are  (he  conditions  essential 
to  effective  graduate  work."  ' 

The  Department  of  Philosophy,  in  tts  fifth  year,  bad 
now  become  more  systematically  organized,  with  higher 
standards  and  a  widely  extended  list  of  subjects.   It  admitted 

'  Provost's  Kepon,  1887,  pp.  15-16. 
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iiromcn  equally  with  men  as  candidates  for  the  Doctorate 
degree,  and  made  this  d^ee  possible  to  be  attained  after  two 
years'  graduate  study,  but  only  in  cxcq)tional  cases.  In 
order  to  make  the  Department  efficient,  there  was  needed 
only  an  endowment  for  fellowships,  an  advance  which  Dr. 
Pepper  earnestly  urged.  The  University  of  Pennsylvania 
is  non-sectarian  and  has  made  no  provision  for  a  Department 
of  Theolog)'.  but,  as  many  of  its  graduates  pursue  studies 
in  divinity  after  leaving  college,  it  was  decided  by  the 
Trustees,  in  1887,  tliat  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  of  the  University 
who  presented  a  diploma  or  certificate  from  the  proper  officers 
of  some  incorporated  theological  school  or  seminar}-,  testi* 
fying  tliat  he  had  pursued  a  full  t}>rcc  years'  course  of  theo- 
logical studies  and  had  satisfactorily  passed  the  required 
examination  in  tJiem,  might  apply  to  the  Board,  through 
the  Provost,  at  the  proper  time,  and  the  Board  at  its  discre> 
tion  might  confer  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity  upon 
the  applicant.  This  action  applied  only  to  the  graduates  of 
the  University,  and  the  departure  was  experimental.  Dr. 
Pepper  said : 

"There  will  be  no  difficulcy,  !f  it  be  found  desirable,  in  extend- 
ing its  o|>cration  so  as  to  cover  any  divinity  school  whose  curric- 
ulum complies  with  reasonable  requirements  and  whose  Faculty 
may  request  us  to  appoint  assessors  at  their  examination.  The 
eitablithment  of  this  degree  of  B.D.  is  in  aecord  with  the  practice 
of  the  University  from  its  earliest  days  of  conferring  the  degree 
of  D.D.,  and  renders  complete  and  harmonious  rebtions  with  the 
entire  range  of  graduates  and  undergraduates." 

Ten  years  had  elapsed  since  the  great  change  had  been 
made  in  the  course  of  the  Medical  School, — the  adoption 
of  a  compulsory  three  years'  course  and  a  corresponding 
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rearrangement  of  the  curriculum.  This  step,  it  will  be  re- 
rtiembered,  was  advocated  by  Dr.  Pepper  at  the  time  of  his 
well-known  address  on  "  Higher  Medical  Education."  Snce 
his  inauguration  as  Provost  the  annual  term  in  the  Medical 
School  had  been  extended  from  five  to  six  and  a  half  months, 
exclusive  of  the  period  of  examination.  The  effect  had 
been  to  [ilacc  the  Medical  School  fer  in  advance  of  any  other 
in  the  country,  except  that  of  Harvard  University,  which 
had  originated  and  first  inaugurated  the  change.  Dr.  Pepper 
now  urged  a  further  extension  of  the  course  from  three  to 
four  years  and  making  all  the  sessions  of  equal  length.  But 
tlib  implied  very  great  expense  and  the  raising  of  adequate 
futHis,to  which  for  several  years  he  had  given  a  large  portion 
of  his  activities. 

The  Dental  Laboratory-  had  been  reorganized  since  his 
last  repon,  .and  was  admirably  adapted  to  the  needs  ot 
the  revised  and  extended  curriculum.  Equally  encour- 
aging was  the  report  from  the  Law  School.  It  had 
recently  acquired  the  valuable  library  of  Benjamin  Harris 
Brewster,  Esq..  through  the  generosity  of  the  immediate 
family  of  the  late  George  Biddle,  Esq^  a  distinguished 
member  of  ilie  Philadelphia  bar.  This  noble  gift  of  books, 
the  Trustees  determined,  should  be  known  as  the  George 
Biddle  Memorial  Law  Library  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, .and  the  Law  Faculty  provided  for  its  proper  main* 
tenance  and  growth  by  appropriating  not  less  than  thirteen 
hundred  dollars  per  annum  to  the  purpose.  The  increasing 
attendance  at  the  Law  School  made  imperative  some  settle* 
ment  of  the  question  of  its  permanent  location  arul  housing. 
At  this  time  the  law  lectures  were  given  in  the  college  build- 
ing. The  Provost  suggested  that  for  the  better  conven- 
ience of  professors  aiKl  students  tlie  school  should  be  located 
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nearer  the  city  and  federal  courts,  which  were  held  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  city.  The  Provost  renewed  his  appeal  for 
fiinds  wherewith  to  erect  a  suitable  building  convenient  to 
the  courts  and  law  ofBces  and  aiTording  accommodations  for 
a  large  and  growing  library  and  for  a  targe  class  of  students 
in  both  general  and  special  courses,  and  he  announced  that 
the  Board  had  appointed  a  committee  "  with  power  to  pre- 
pare and  issue  an  apiieat  to  the  legal  profession  and  to  the 
public  to  consider  sites  and  plans,  and  to  prepare  and  submit 
a  scheme  of  large  tnstniccion."  In  su^esting  or  sanction- 
ing  the  return  of  the  Law  School  to  the  city  Dr.  Pepper 
adopted  a  plan  which  doubtless  contributed  to  tlie  growth  of 
the  school  in  numbers  and  hnancial  strength  for  the  time 
being;  but  the  school  in  the  city  ceased  to  be.  in  any  real 
sense,  a  port  of  the  University,  and  the  process  of  restoring 
it  to  its  academic  position  was  painful  and  slow. 

The  preceding  two  years,  he  said,  had  been  peculiarly 
important  ones  in  the  history  of  the  Univeraty.  They  had 
witnessed  the  establishment,  through  the  liberality  of  valued 
friends  of  the  University,  of  an  admirably  equipped  Training 
School  for  Nurses  and  the  installation  of  an  efficient  female 
superintendent  of  nursing.  During  the  winter  of  1887-88 
a  compreherwivc  course  of  nursing  was  given  by  a  corps  of 
the  Hospital  Staff,  and  awakened  much  public  interest.  A 
feature  of  this  report  was  the  departmental  reports,  which 
were  particularly  full  and  instructive,  and  the  Bibliography 
of  the  University  Faculty  for  the  two  years  ending  1887,  of 
some  six  Imndred  titles  of  printed  works  in  science,  art,  liter- 
ature, Ltw.  and  thcolog)*,  gave  abundant  e\-idence.  as  be  said. 
tliat  all  departments  of  literature  ar>d  science  were  being 
explored  and  illustrated  by  acrive  workers  connected  with 
the  l!ntversity  Staff. 
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«f  «v  AImmm  tk«  the  frmr  tS^t  ifa 
voBTf  TOT  far  iW  Vasmmf.     b 
CmroBttl  Amm*0mi7,  bacaMC  k  wi 

dHRcr  aad  onm  wtfc  Rauffcrf^aad 

of  tile  Vmifttakf   begao.     It   m^ 

bccMM  MtU^  i*  orafcd  ht  «^crf  a 

far  Ike  Unmnit7  bf  that  doM  the  few  pot 

alone  arc  m{yired  to  make  her  paeiiica  Ujr  fii^rtiTtj  Far  it 
ma^  be  mm!  u>-daj  ihat  aO  her  DeparttBeiMs,  wiib  a  Mf^  ccnp- 
tJon,  are  more  protperuut  ibaa  at  aajr  pmiai  dale  The  Mrfgal 
Depanmcni  it  contctnpUiing  foidMr  '"rfrrr^  wittmim  wUdb  will 
be  repaned  upon  by  the  Chatrmaa  of  jrenr  Commiace ;  but  ai  the 
pfMUK  bcr  poMtion  at  the  leading  ni  beat  cqwppcd  Mc&cal 
School  of  ABcfica  it  conceded.  Tbc  daaea  of  the  Law  School 
arc  lar|icr  than  ever  before ;  ibe  Facuttjr  aod  tbc  covtk  of  instivc- 
tion  have  been  enlarged,  and  impoftani  meaaum  are  (mder  con- 
lideration  for  ibc  future  increaic  of  ibe  protperit)-  and  digaity  of 
ihit  Dcpinment.  The  Dental  aod  Veurirury  Departments  arc 
recognixcd  aa  the  best-equipped  and  mott  advanced  teboob  of  their 
kind  in  Eni^lith-tpeaking  countriet. 

"  The  College  Depanmeni  it  the  on\y  one  which  ^ves  cause  for 
anxiety,  but  there  ii  good  reason  to  believe  that  if  ceruin  impor- 
tant change*  are  made,  and  certain  important  ncedt  supplied,  there 
will  be  a  tpecdy  acceiiion  of  prosperitj'  to  thii  Depanmcnt  alto. 
During  the  pati  tevcn  yean  the  acquiiiiion  of  land  has  given  to  the 
University  unrivalled  territorial  advantages.    Her  organrution,  which 
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is  the  most  comprehensive  I  know  of  among  educational  institutions, 
ha*  been  rendered  compact  ajtd  harmonious.  The  spirit  of  unity  and 
co-opcratton  which  inspires  the  Faculties  and  the  students  of  all 
Dcpanment*  has  awakened  an  unprecedented  activity  among  the 
Alumni.  Organisations  arc  being  formed  in  various  pans  of  the 
country  from  which  much  valuable  aid  may  be  confidently  expected. 
It  is  indeed  apparent  that  nothing  is  required  save  a  united  and 
determined  effort  on  the  pan  of  your  Honorable  Board  to  secure 
before  1891  all  the  conditions  which  will  stan  the  University  on 
her  second  century  with  absoluie  assurance  of  surpasiing  success. 

"  Before  specifying  the  important  recommendations  which  I  have 
been  rei^uested  by  your  Joint  Committee  of  Arts  and  Sciences  to 
repon  to  your  Board,  it  is  proper  to  state  here  that  ii  seems  impos- 
sible for  me  to  look  forward  10  a  much  lon^r  continuance  in 
the  high  office  with  which  you  have  honored  me.  It  b  now  this 
month  seven  years  since  I  assumed  its  duties,  and  I  have  been  sur- 
prised to  find  that  my  health  has  borne  even  thus  long  the  strain  to 
which  1  have  subjected  myself.  Indeed,  I  have  felt  that  this  con- 
tinuance of  toy  health  and  strength  has  been  an  indication  that  my 
work  for  the  University  was  not  yci  ended.  But  I  am  sure  that  at 
the  very  latest  date  I  must  look  forward  10  resignmg  in  1891,  so  as 
to  be  able  thenceforward  to  devote  myself  exclusively  to  medical 
work  and  to  promoting  the  interests  of  the  Medical  Department  of 
the  University.  No  decrease  in  my  interest  in  the  general  welfare 
of  the  Univertity  enters  into  this  decision.  It  is  almost  thirty 
years  since  my  connection  with  the  University  began,  and  since 
then  it  has  been  my  constani  aim  to  promote  her  welfare.  Nor 
am  1  influenced  by  any  dissatisfaction  with  the  emoluments  of 
the  office  I  hold.  The  salary  now  paid  was  agreed  on  between 
your  then  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  Mr. 
John  Welsh,  and  myself  as  a  :iuminal  sum  which  was  to  be  increased 
as  soon  as  the  finances  of  the  University  were  brought  into  a 
belter  condition.  Any  such  increase  would  rtcver,  however,  have 
made  any  diSercnee  to  me,  since  I   have  scrupulously  returned  to 
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your  Treasury  all  and  more  than  all  that  1  have  received  cither  Tor 
teaching  or  for  ailminiuration,  ]  would  gladly  tee  Mveral  large 
projects  realized  before  our  cetitcnnial  year,  so  that  my  successor 
might  find  the  University  fully  equipped  in  all  Depanmentt.  Tbe 
tini  of  these  imperative  needs  is  a  fire-pfoof  library  buildings 
and  I  would  atk  you  to  refer  with  power  to  your  Committee  of 
Ways  and  Means  and  of  Buildings  the  prcparaiion  of  plans,  the  selec- 
tion of  a  site,  and  the  prosecution  of  tbe  work  as  soon  as  tbe  needed 
funds  arc  in  hand.  We  have  already  $25,000  paid  in  and  {40,000 
more  lubicribed,  It  it  clear  that  an  earnest  ctTort  will  secure  the 
balance  i  and  there  are  two  important  considerations  which  urge 
you  at  this  time  to  pledge  yourselves  to  erect  at  an  early  date  on 
the  University  grounds  a  lire-proor  library  building,  to  cost  not 
less  than  1(150,000,  to  be  maintained  always  as  a  free  library  of 
reference  for  the  community. 

"The  first  of  these  is  connected  with  the  proposed  exploring 
expedition  to  Babylon,  under  Rev.  John  P.  Peters.  The  sum 
already  subscribed  justifies  the  belief  that  the  entire  sum  will  be 
raised  -,  and  the  conditions  of  the  subscriptions  are  that  all  the  col- 
loctions  secured  shall  be  the  propcny  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, provided  suitable  accommodation  in  a  fire-proof  building  it 
supplied.  It  is  needless  to  point  out  the  advantages  which  would 
ensue  from  this  enterprise.  The  second  is  even  more  important. 
The  only  ground  needed  to  complete  the  University  property  is  the 
triangle  at  Thirty-^ixth  and  Woodland  Avenue,  on  which  the  police 
station  stands.  It  is  not  proposed  to  displace  the  latter,  or  to  pre- 
vent the  establishment  of  a  fire-patrol  station  in  conr»ection  with  h. 
Both  of  these  are  desirable  neighbors.  But  negotiations  which  I 
have  been  conducting  with  the  proper  committees  of  City  Councils 
justify  the  hope  that  it  may  be  possible  to  acquire  the  balance  of  the 
triangle  without  cost  on  condition  of  erecting  on  the  University 
ground  at  an  early  date  such  a  library  buildii^  as  above  described, 
I  may  add  that  Mr.  Frank  Furncss  has  already  prepared  plans  for 
such  a  structure,  with  an  alumni  building  or  theatre  adjoining,  drawn 
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wich  specuil  reference  lo  this  piece  of  ground  a*  a  site.  His  opinion 
is  that  it  is,  in  Tact,  admirably  a<)apied  for  the  purpo«e.  The  plant 
will  be  submitted  lo  your  committee,  to  which  I  trust  you  will  refer 
the  subject  with  power. 

"  The  project  to  erect  an  alumni  memorial  ha)l  is  a  significani 
indication  of  the  cordbl  relations  now  exinting  betw-e«ii  the  Uni- 
venit}-  and  her  graduates.  A  vigorous  of^nizaiion  of  those  living 
in  New  York  has  I>een  effected,  and  they  are  about  entering  on 
the  collection  of  a  fund  for  their  building.  Similar  organizations 
will  be  formed  this  winter  in  Boston  by  our  graduates  in  various 
part*  of  New  KngUnd,  and  in  Washington  by  our  graduates  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  in  Maryland. 

"  A  second  need,  scarcely  le«  imperative  than  that  of  a  library 
building,  is  the  collection  of  the  additional  funds  for  the  erection  and 
equipment  of  a  building  for  the  laboratory  of  chcmisir}'  and  metal- 
lurgy. We  owe  the  initiative  of  this  important  movement  to  the  lib- 
erality of  two  members  of  your  Board  (Mr.  Henry  Houston,  Mr. 
Joseph  D.  Potts), and  such  progress  has  already  been  made  that  when 
the  even  more  urgent  need  of  a  library  building  hat  been  supplied  it 
is  probable  that  the  laboratory  fund  can  be  brought  to  completion. 

"  But  I  must  say  further  that  your  ^int  Committee  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  with  whom  1  have  held  anxious  deliberation!  on  this  sub- 
bed, have  instructed  me  to  report  to  you  that,  in  their  judgment, 
certain  important  changes  must  be  made  in  the  teaching  force  of 
the  Coll^  Department,  in  order  to  render  it  fully  efficient  and  to 
aecure  for  it  the  prosperity  which  all  other  Departnienls  of  the 
University  are  enjoying. 

"  I  beg,  ihercforc,  that  your  Board  will  take  prompt  action  on 
the  proposition  about  the  library  building,  on  the  proposition  to 
accept  the  conditions  attached  to  the  Babylonian  expedition,  and  on 
the  above  repon  from  the  Joint  Committee  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

"William  Pepper,  Prtvtit." 

On  the  i;jth  of  February,  188H,  the  Alumni  of  the  UnU 
versity  of  Pennsylvania  in  New  York  gave  a  dinner.     Dr. 
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Pcpper'ft  speech  on  that  occasion  furnishes  a  clue  to  the 
activities  in  progress  at  the  University,  and  also  to  his 
educational  ideals. 


"  It  it  true  that  the  mere  number  of  nu<Icnt3  it  not  ■  test  of  tbe 
activity  and  influence  of  a  univenttjr.  The  elevation  of  UantUrd 
and  tone,  the  scriousncu  of  the  instruction  and  study,  tbne  detcr^ 
mine  the  grade  and  the  influence  of  any  educational  initituiioa. 
In  fcvenl  fieldt  of  our  work  it  may  birly  be  claimed  that  the 
methods  and  results  are  unrivalled.  Equally  tnuti  the  force  of  a 
university  be  measured  by  the  number  and  value  of  original  publi- 
cations produced  by  its  teachers.  The  Itsi  published  in  my  annual 
reports  will  convince  all  thai  thus  measured  your  Alma  Mater  is 
true  to  the  highest  standard  of  duty.  Allusion  has  been  made  to  the 
successful  presentation  by  our  undcrgruluates  of  the  Acharnians, 
both  in  Philadelphia  and  here  in  New  York.  Eminent  tcholan 
have  united  in  extolling  the  service  thus  rendered  10  American 
schtilanhip.  Bui  even  greater  service  will  be  rendered  by  the  ftxt- 
jecied  expedition  to  Babylon,  if  the  facilities  desired  can  be  secured. 
Not  the  least  gratifying  evidence  of  the  rapidly  growing  resources 
and  fame  of  the  University  is  the  rapidly  increasing  number  of 
advanced  tiudcnis,  mostly  graduates,  who  are  coming  to  us.  A 
very  few  yean  ago  this  tnost  desirable  class  of  students  was  not 
represented  at  all ;  now  there  are  no  less  than  one  hundred  and 
twenty  in  attendance.  This  is  in  spite  of  the  absence  of  endowed 
fellowships,  and  of  all  the  needs  of  the  University  to-day  there  is 
not  one  more  urgent  than  that  for  a  number  of  such  foundations, 
costing  not  more  than  $8000  or  f  10,000  each,  and  providing  main- 
tenance for  an  advanced  student  during  the  tenure  of  his  fellowship. 
There  is,  indeed,  no  greater  demand  in  American  education  lo-day 
than  for  such  endowments  as  these. 

"The  special  sources  of  strength  of  the  University  are  not  only 
the  excellence  of  teachers  and  equipment  and  methods.  Her  organi- 
zation seems  as  good  and  as  comprehensive  as  can  be  desired.     Her 
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icrntorial  advanizgn,  comprising  over  thirty  acres  of  hnd  in  the 
heart  of  ihat  great  city  vrhot«  climate  ami  advantages  uf  residence 
are  superior  to  those  of  any  other  large  Amcncan  city,  indicate 
unerringly  the  future  pre-eminence  the  will  attain.  Never  until 
now  have  the  authorities  of  the  University  felt  calM  upon  to  intro- 
duce the  dormitory  system.  But  with  the  larger  demand*  of  the 
past  few  years  has  come  the  conviction  that  we  roust  supply  halls 
of  residence,  constructed  upon  the  most  approved  plans,  as  an  addi- 
tton  to  the  extensive  system  of  private  boarding-houses  which  now 
accommodate  the  studeiiis  of  the  Univeinty.  The  first  of  these 
donnitories  will  be  built  the  coming  year.  It  will  be  constructed  by 
University  funds,  but  the  investment  will  be  a  good  one.  A  recent 
canvass  of  the  various  departments  discloses  the  fact  that  fully  fifty 
per  cent,  of  all  the  students  would  prefer  residence  in  such  coU^ 
halts,  and  it  is  clear  thai  the  construction  of  the  first  will  be  fol- 
lowed speedily  by  the  demand  for  others,  and  that  here  will  be  a 
field  where  the  activity  of  our  graduaici  and  the  liberality  of  our 
benefactors  nuy  well  display  itself  in  the  years  Co  come. 

"  No  better  illustration  can  be  given  of  the  way  in  which  are  sup- 
plied the  needs  of  a  great  educational  institution  which  is  doing  its 
full  duty  than  the  present  movement  for  establishing  a  great  library 
in  connection  with  the  University.  The  gifts  to  our  library  during 
the  past  few  years  have  been  wholly  unprecedented  in  their  extent 
and  value,  to  that  it  had  become  Imperatively  necessary  to  provide  a 
spacious  fire-proof  building  for  its  accommodation,  in  order  that  it 
might  be  accessible  not  only  to  the  students  of  the  University  but 
to  the  entire  community.  No  sooner  was  it  known  that  we  would 
undertake  to  supply  this  great  need  of  the  public  and  the  University 
than  Urge  subscriptions  were  made  by  many  liberal  persons,  and 
within  a  few  weeks  no  less  than  1:140,000  has  been  secured, 
with  the  sure  prospect  of  getting  all  that  it  required,  which  is  fully 
(200,000  more.  With  this  fund  we  shall  erect  a  library  building 
on  the  most  approved  plans,  with  a  capacity  of  not  lets  than  500,000 
volumes,  and  shall  conduct  it  as  a  library  of  reference,  free  for  the 
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entire  communitir.  For  tl  i»  chartci«i«ic  of  the  University  of 
Pcnnsylvanu)  (bat  her  work  is  not  merely  ihe  inMruction  of  a  lim* 
iled  number  of  Ktudenii,  however  contidcrablc ;  nut  the  aflbrdtng 
opponuntties  of  a<!vanccd  siudy  and  original  investigation  to  distin- 
guished fc-hoiarx;  but  the  larger  tatic  uf  elevating  the  ciilirc  educa- 
tional system  and  inspinng  ibe  inietlcctual  Lfc  of  a  vast  community- 
All  organic  bond  hai  been  made  between  the  University  and  the 
public  school  system  of  Philadelphia  by  the  permanent  establish- 
ment uf  fifty  prize  Khotanihipi,  which  are  open  to  all  deterving 
students  of  these  schools. 

"The  methods  and  standard  of  the  University  will  exen  a  con- 
trolling influence  over  those  of  the  High  School  and  the  Grammar 
Schools,  and  there  is  no«  a  child  of  that  great  cityt  however  lowly  in 
binh,  to  whom  is  not  open  freely,  as  the  reward  of  faithful  work, 
the  path  from  the  Kindergarten  to  the  highest  hunun  of  the  Uni- 
versity. Such  is  the  ideal  of  the  American  University ;  such  the 
position  and  organisation  which  assure  us  that  as  *  now  wc  sec 
what  after  ages  shall,'  we  sec  that  she  is  destined  to  become  one  of 
the  great,  eminent,  and  overshadowing  institutions  of  the  world. 

"  You  ask  me  the  great  needs  of  the  University  and  I  have  told 
you :  fellowships,  dormitories,  a  great  library.  One  mote  and  the 
most  important  is  to  be  named,  the  growing  and  ever-growing  zeal 
and  devotion  of  the  Alumni.  Beside  the  precious  aid  ihey  can  ren- 
der by  indirect  and  impalpable  means  there  is  one  urgent  practical 
work  to  which  they  should  address  themselves.  There  is  needed  a 
great  Memorial  Alumni  Hall,  built  on  the  lands  of  our  Alma  Mater, 
by  the  loving  hands  of  her  own  children.  The  ground  for  this 
building  will  cheerfully  be  appropriated  by  the  Trustees.  A  most 
auspicious  opportunity  presents  itself  to  erect  it  in  conjunction  and 
in  architectural  harmony  with  the  library  building.  The  plans  under 
consideration  for  the  building  and  for  securing  the  RMiperation  oT 
Alumni  will  he  fully  explained  to  you.  In  such  a  hall  would  our 
most  cherished  associations  centre  -,  there  would  all  imponant  Uni- 
versity ceremonies  occur,  and  thither  year  after  year  would  our  steps 
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turn  to  mret  the  friends  of  our  youth,  lo  renew  the  happy  days,  to 
replenish  the  ever-burning  lamp  of  love  and  zeal  for  Alma  Mater.  In 
luch  work  who  of  us  will  not  gUdly  cake  a  part,  and  (be  united  gifts 
of  our  loving  Alumni  will  successfully  rear  a  hall  of  our  own  that 
wilt  attest  impcrishably  that  zeal  and  rhat  love.  Time  presses  and  the 
work  should  be  accomplished  without  delay,  for  it  has  been  decided 
that  in  189 1,  which  is  the  Centennial  Anniversary'  of  the  restotation 
to  the  University  of  her  charter  and  estates,  there  shall  be  a  celcbntion 
worthy  of  the  occasion,  and  when  representatives  of  learned  institu- 
tions in  all  parts  of  the  world  visit  our  Alma  Mater  it  were  usually 
well  (hat  they  not  And  wanting  such  proof  of  our  lilbl  devotion," 

A  few  days  later  he  received  an  invitation  from  Dr. 
Stewart,  of  Erie,  an  old  Alumnus  of  the  Univeisiry: 

"1848.  t888. 

"  Dr.  J.  L.  Stewart  rc<iuests  the  pleasure  of  your  presence  at  a 
dinner  tendered  to  him  by  the  members  of  the  Erie  County  Medi- 
cal Society,  to  be  ^ven  at  the  Reed  House,  Erie,  Pennsylvania,  upon 
the  evening  of  March  13,  at  8  p.m.,  it  being  the  occasion  of  the 
Fortieth  Anniversary  of  his  entry  upon  the  practice  of  medicine." 

This  was  accompanied  by  the  following  letter : 

'•  Emi,  rtknury  U,  '»». 

"  If  you  can  possibly  spare  the  lime  from  your  many  and  pressing 
duties  to  write  a  letter  to  be  used  at  ihc  dinner  on  the  13th,  1  would 
esteem  it  a  great  favor. 

"  )n  additioJi  to  the  members  uf  our  Society  there  will  be  a  num- 
ber of  physicians  present  from  the  adjoining  counties  of  New  York 
and  Ohio. 

**  With  considerations  uf  respect  and  esteem,  I  am, 

"  Fraternally  yours, 

"J.  L.  Stewart. 

**  P.  S. — You  know  that  1  am  a  graduate  of  the  good  old  Uni- 
venity." ' 


MS. 
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Dr.  Pepper's  answer  well  illustrates  his  habit  of  utilizing 
every  opportunity  to  extend  the  influence  of  the  University: 


"  Mif  DEAR  D».  Stewart^— 

"  I  have  received  ui  invitation  to  be  prcseni  at  the  banquet  ten- 
dered you  by  the  members  of  ibc  Erie  County  Medical  Society  on 
the  fortieth  anniversary  of  your  cntnnce  into  the  medical  pfofeMion. 
It  would  be  peculiarly  agreeable  to  accept  ihit  courteous  inviiztion, 
but  circutnsunce«  beyond  my  control  forbid  it. 

**  I  ihould  value  highly  the  opponuniiy  of  meeting  my  profc*- 
fional  brethren  who  tender  (hia  banquet,  and  of  uniting  with  them 
in  doing  honor  to  one  whotc  long  professiona]  career  has  been  so 
useful  and  so  honorable.  I  should  be  no  lest  glad  of  the  oppor- ' 
tuniiy  of  testifying  10  the  good  work  done  by  the  medical  men  of 
your  great  county,  and  of  the  adjoining  counties  of  Pennsylvania 
and  New  York,  in  contributing  to  medical  science,  in  supporting  a 
high  tone  of  profe»ional  feeling  and  conduct,  and  in  encouiaging  I 
and  favoring  the  maintenance  of  the  highest  standard  of  medical 
education. 

"  I  should  like  to  do  this  personally,  and  1  would  feel  added 
gratification  if  I  might  then  venture  to  speak  as  representing  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  whose  medical  diploma  you  received 
just  forty  years  ago.  I  should  then  remind  you  of  the  illustrious 
career  of  that  venerable  institution  for  well  nigh  a  century  and  a 
half;  of  her  growth  in  resources  and  fame ;  of  the  great  men  who 
have  at  all  limes  been  found  in  her  faculties  i  and  of  her  present 
condition  of  unprecedented  prosperity. 

"  And  10  what  influences,  would  I  ask,  arc  such  gratifying  results 
to  be  traced  ?  Chiefly,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  noble  lives  of  her 
graduates  and  of  their  loyal  devotion  to  their  Alma  Mater.  They 
have  carried  with  them  to  all  pans  of  the  world  the  lessons  there 
learned,  not  only  in  medical  science,  but  in  medical  ethics  and  tn 
medical  enthuiiatm ;  and  they  have  returned  dutifully  the  benefits 
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they  received  b)'  an  unswerving  support  of  all  her  meatutcs  for  the 
advancement  of  medical  educaikin  and  of  all  the  highest  profcs- 
•ional  interests.  Need  I  saythat  this  occasion  derives  not  a  tittle 
of  its  dignity  and  significance  from  the  fact  that  you,  the  chief 
guest,  are  notably  one  who,  ever  since  his  graduation  at  the  Uni- 
versity uf  Pennsylvania,  has  through  a  lung  career  illustrated  the 
truth  of  all  I  have  just  said. 

**And  again,  it  will  be  conceded  that  the  position  of  the  Medi- 
cal Depanmcni  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  is  largely  due  [o 
the  disinterested  and  public-spirited  tone  of  it»  administration  from 
its  early  days, — 3  tone  which  I  am  proud  to  say  is  at  conspicuous 
now  as  ever. 

"  The  fame  and  privileges  which  such  institution*  enjoy  impose 
upon  all  who  share  them,  whether  trustees,  teachers,  or  graduates, 
weighty  obligations.  They  owe  to  it  allegiance ;  they  owe  to  it 
generous  support ;  they  owe  to  it  the  example  of  their  own 
lives. 

"  Much  has  been  accomplished  for  the  elevation  of  our  noble 
and  beloved  profession.  Yet  much  more  remains  to  be  done.  It 
can  be  achieved  only  by  united  action  and  by  harmonious  organi> 
zation.  May  the  fraicrnal  feelings  ajouscd  by  such  happy  occa- 
sions as  this  long  remain  with  ut  to  inspire  to  reitewed  zeal  in  the 
support  of  all  that  conduces  to  the  welfare  of  the  brotherhood,  and 
to  the  promotion  of  truth  and  knowledge. 

"  I  beg  you  to  believe  me,  with  the  most  cordial  wishes  for  your 
continued  health  and  happiness, 

"Yours  fraternally, 

"  WlUJAM     PEfPER.*' 


On  the  twenty-fourth  of  April  occurred  the  fiftieth  anni- 
versary of  Dr.  D.  Hayes  Agnew's  entrance  into  the  medical 
pro£»sion  and  the  close  of  his  half^entury  of  medical  teach* 
ing  in  the  University.  The  unique  occasion  was  fittingly 
observed  by  the  Alumni  of  the  University,  nuny  of  whom, 
'7  n? 
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iik«  Dr.  Pepper,  had  studied  under  Agnew.     Dr.  P«pper'» 
remarks  on  this  occasion  were  exceedingly  happy. 

^  It  is  lilting  thai  this  imponng  celebration  should  occur  here 
wilbin  tht  walls  of  the  Unirersiiy,  because  it  has  been  in  the 
service  of  the  University  that  many  of  the  great  qualities  of  our 
ilistinguithed  and  beloved  guest  have  been  moKt  consp«cuousl)'  dis- 
played, and  because  I  know  he  feels  happiest  when  thus  surrounded 
by  his  own  brethren,  who  share  with  him  to  the  full  his  devotion  to 
Alma  Mater.  It  might  seem  out  of  place  were  I  to  dwell  at  length 
on  the  technical  features  of  Dr.  Agncw't  surgicul  career.  Some 
thou^ts  there  are,  however,  which  force  themselves  on  the  mind 
of  any  clinician  in  regarding  that  stretch  of  fifty  years*  continuous 
labor  in  one  of  the  most  important  and  progressive  fields  of  human 
industry.  One  cannot  but  recognize  in  this  work  a  breadth  and 
comprehensiveness  almost  unique.  If  we  mutt  admit  specialism 
as  the  inevitable  result,  just  as  it  is  in  large  measure  the  determining 
cause,  of  the  progress  and  precision  of  medical  science,  still  we 
shall  not  dispute  the  pre-eminence  of  those  rare  natures  whose 
wider  range  embrace*  many  special  fields,  and  by  enabling  them  to 
tec  truth  from  many  sides  imparts  to  their  judgment  a  philosophic 
breadth  and  perspective.  When  I  recall  the  basis  of  profound 
anatomical  study  on  which  Dr.  Agncw't  work  has  been  built  up  i 
the  patient  pursuit  of  pathology  with  microscope  as  well  as  tcslpel, 
in  days  when  histology  was  a  rare  acquirement ;  the  successful 
career  at  Wills  Hospital,  which  made  him  famous  among  the  early 
ophthalmologists ;  the  brilliancy  of  his  work  as  a  pioneer  in  the 
field  of  gynxcolog)-  j  his  deserved  eminence  as  an  authority  in 
geni to-urinary  diseases ;  it  is  evident  that  here  has  been  one  of 
those  exceptional  careers,  ever  progressing,  assimilating,  dcvelofHng, 
until  there  is  attained  that  combination  of  immense  cxpeiicncc,  of 
infinite  expedient,  and  of  calm,  chastened  judgment  which  com- 
mands the  confidence  of  the  entire  profession,  and  upon  which  a 
nation  rested  with  implicit  faith  through  weary  weeks  of  agonized 
wailing. 
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"  Again  it  may  be  noted  that  not  the  lea>l  remarkable  feature  in 
such  a  career  i*  the  happy  blending  of  conservatism  with  progress. 
Too  often  do  years  and  success  convert  the  conservative  into  the 
foxiil ;  too  rarely  do  they  bring  balance  and  moderation  to  the  radi- 
cal. How  admirable,  then,  is  (hat  still  rarer  spectacle  of  mature 
wisdom  joined  with  the  imcllectual  activity  and  assimilative  power 
of  youth.  It  seems  to  me  a  fine  thing  for  a  man  at  the  close  of 
fifty  years  of  teaching  and  practice  to  be  in  close  touch  with  the 
latest  procedure,  even  in  regard  to  such  complicated  problems  as 
ihoM  of  abdominal  and  cerebral  surgery.  But  it  is  a  more  valu- 
able lesson  to  sec  one  of  the  highest  authorities  on  all  points  of 
practical  surgery,  at  ihe  age  of  well  nigh  ihrccKorc  and  ten  years, 
seiice  upon  the  earliest  announcement,  subject  to  immediate  search- 
ing trial,  and,  upon  convincing  evidence,  adopt  finally  such  new 
and  epoch-making  teachings  as  those  of  Liucr.  It  seems  to  me 
among  the  crowning  distinctions  of  Dr.  Agnew**  career  thai  he  so 
promptly  threw  the  weight  of  his  great  authority  in  America  on 
the  side  of  thorough  antisepsis.  But  I  may  not  venture  to  dwell 
longer  on  matters  so  technical.  That  to  which  I  can  more  fitly 
allude  is  the  portion  of  his  career  which  concerns  medical  education, 
especially  in  connection  with  the  University  of  Pen tisy Ivan ia.  It 
were  superfluous  to  state  here  what  Dr.  Agnew  has  been  in  his  per- 
sonal relations  with  the  thousands  of  physicians  who  have  trusted 
him  and  depended  on  hts  counsel  in  the  gravest  professional  anx- 
ieties. It  were  equally  needless  to  express — for  do  not  nearly  all 
here  know  well  from  experience — what  he  has  been  as  teacher 
and  friend  to  the  even  larger  number  who  have  learned  their  anat- 
omy and  their  sut^cry  from  his  lips  and  hands.  Simple  and  unaf- 
fected, yet  always  clear  and  forcible,  his  lectures  seemed  to  me 
models  both  for  manner  and  matter,  admirably  adapted  to  convey 
instruction,  to  awaken  thought,  to  impress  upon  his  hearers  the 
dignity  and  importance  of  the  nudy.  And  in  his  clinical  teaching 
what  a  happy  blending  of  calm  science  and  benign  humanity  I  No 
matter  how  critical  the  emergency,  you  felt  that  his  courage  and  the 
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reiourcei  or  hit  skill  were  equal  to  it  i  no  matter  bow  free  from 
danger  the  operation,  you  never  failed  to  recognize  in  touch  and 
manner  that  sacred  sympathy  with  suftcring,  the  abteoce  of  which 
may  degrade  the  highest  skill  almost  to  brutality, 

"  No  one  ever  studied  under  Dr.  Agnew  without  fceUDg  that  in 
him  he  had  found  a  true  rriend.  Even  the  lerron  of  final  eiami- 
lUiion  were  finally  dispelled  by  the  assurance  of  his  indu^ent 
though  juit  judgment.  Ko  graduate  ever  left  the  Univcnity 
without  carrying  with  him,  graven  on  the  tablets  of  his  mem- 
ory, the  character  and  conduct  of  Dr.  Agi»cw,  so  ihsi  his  figure 
should  remain  high  among  the  heroes  of  his  worship  and  of  hi* 
emulation.  No  estimate  can  place  too  high  the  value  and  the 
far-reaching  power  of  such  an  influence  as  this.  It  has  helped 
thousands  to  become  not  only  good  surgeons,  but  good  honorable 
men. 

'*  Nor  have  Dr.  Agnew's  services  to  medical  education  and  to 
the  University  been  limited  to  his  personal  teachings  and  personal 
example.  In  all  the  long  series  of  deliberations  and  practical 
changes,  extending  over  fifteen  years  down  to  this  very  day,  which 
have  resulted  in  making  the  University  universally  recognized  as 
more  than  ever  the  leading  medical  school  of  the  continent,  the  best 
exponent  of  thorough  scientific  and  practical  leaching  and  training, 
he  has  been  the  consistent  su  pporter  of  reform  and  progress,  and  has 
borne  his  full  share  in  every  measure  adopted.  It  is  not  strai^e, 
then,  that  ai  this  anniverufy  time  the  University  should,  as  has 
to-day  been  ordered  by  the  Board  of  Tmsiecs,  confer  upon  this 
her  honored  son  her  highest  academic  title.  It  is  not  strange  that 
we — some  his  pupils,  some  his  colleagues,  all  his  loving  friend*  and 
brethren — should  throng  these  halls,  and  lend  our  voices  to  the 
swelLng  chorus  of  hcanfeli  admiration  for  what  be  bat  done  bimI 
for  what  be  has  been.  Gladly  would  1  linger  on  this  theme,  but 
my  function  here  to-night  is  only  to  introduce,  in  a  few  wofdt,  oae 
who  may  fitly  speak  more  fully,  since  in  name  and  official  station, 
and  by  bis  own  eminent  repute,  he  truly  represents  him  who  in 
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his  6»y  was,  as  is  Agncw  now,  the  acknowlcdgtti  head  and  leader 
of  the  surgical  profession  in  Amefica."  ' 

In  June  he  delivered  an  address  before  the  graduating  class 
at  Ogontz,  on  "The  Higher  Education  of  Women,"  a  sub- 
jcct  to  which  he  had  referred,  it  will  be  remembered,  in  his 
inaugural  address  as  Provost.  The  subject  had  long  engaged 
his  thoughts  and  awakened  his  sympathies.  In  his  last 
report  as  Provost  he  had  announced  that  the  Doctorate 
degree  was  open  to  women  on  the  same  terms  as  to  men 
in  the  University,  but  as  yet,  excepting  in  the  Biolc^ical 
School,  women  were  not  admitted  to  undergraduate  study. 

**  Msny  times  when  I  have  looked  at  a  class  of  young  men 
about  graduating  and  entering  their  profettiont,  I  have  fell  that 
thorough  education  and  thorough  womanhood  are  not  incompatible 
Bttainmentt ;  liul  thai,  on  (he  other  hand,  there  are  strong  ^windt 
for  believing  that  the  higher  education  can  be  pursued  by  g^rb, 
under  tuitable  condition*,  not  only  with  ufety,  but  with  advantage 
to  their  physical  development.  As  a  physician,  I  am  of  coune 
well  aware  of  the  injurious  etlects  on  girU  of  excessive  study, 
pursued  under  the  unfavurablc  conditions  which  have  usually  ot^ 
tained  in  their  schools.  I  have  seen  many  sad  illustrations  of  it. 
If  such  conditions  were  to  continue,  I  could  sympathize  with  the 
exclamation  of  Sir  B.  Brodie,  who  «aid  he  never  saw  a  girl  with  a 
school-book  in  her  hand  without  feeling  a  desire  to  throw  it  at  her 
head. 

"  Consider  these  conditions  as  tbey  have  existed  for  the  nwst  pan 
until  recently.  Unquestionably  many  of  (he  most  forcible  argu- 
ments as  to  the  effect  of  higher  education  on  girls  have  been  drawn 


'University  of  Pennsylvania,  April  24,  1888:  Remarks  made 
on  the  Occasion  of  the  Alumni  Testimonial  to  Dr.  D.  Hayc» 
Agncw,  by  Dr.  William  Pepper,  Provost  of  the  University. 
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from  the  Noniuil  achoob.  In  the  last  report  of  the  ComnuMioRer 
of  Eduration  thcrr  were  in  our  Normal  sebook  t6,io6  fe 
and  6,894  male  ttudenu.  I  think  I  can  mtscn  without  fear 
contradiction  that  most  of  the  buildings  occupied  as  Normal  set 
arc  defective  hygicnically  ;  that  (be  provinons  for  physical  culture  are 
wretchedly  inBde«)uatc ;  that  the  educational  method  it  often  one  of 
hasty,  ruinous  cramming,  and  that  a  Urge  praportioii  of  the  students 
come  to  these  schools  from  gnrnmar  schools  where  the  conditions 
have  been  equally  prejudicial.  It  seems  absurd  to  lay  to  the  diarga ' 
iif  hard  study  alone  the  ill-health  which  often  develops  in  these 
students,  and  to  (ail  to  take  into  accoum  the  hereditary  tenden- 
cies, the  home  surroundings,  the  depressing  conditiorts,  the  utter 
absence  of  healthy,  invigorating  recreation  and  excercise  out  of 
KhooL  Have  you  followed  any  large  number  of  girls,  drawn  from 
the  same  class  of  society,  into  occupations  which  do  not  ux  the 
hratit  by  study- — into  the  shops,  the  mills,  the  factories — where,  a« 
a  rule,  the  neglect  of  hygienic  ruin  is  no  less  sirilttngf  The 
ill-hcallh  may  there  assume  other  forms,  but  ill-health  and  stunted 
dcvektpnient  there  are  in  sad,  sad  plenty. 

'■  Many,  if  not  most,  of  the  denunciations  of  the  ill  effects  of 
the  highci  education  of  women  have  come  from  ntcdical  specialists 
whuM  opponunities  of  observation  have  been  chiefly  among  women. 
HmI  th«y  wcit,  at  I  have  seen,  the  bad  results  of  hi^-prcssure 
Mlucttion  of  boys  under  unfavorable  hygienic  conditions,  they 
would  have  been  willing  to  denounce  the  Utter.  But  it  is  a  notable 
I'st't  thai  for  yean  past  the  attention  of  educators  and  of  public - 
beitefscturs  has  been  directed  to  improving  the  conditions  under' 
which  \wr*  and  young  men  get  educated  io  this  countiy:  and  the 
tftull,  «■  ctu)inuie<l  with  the  unall  aaaount  given  to  promote  the 
educalltm  of  women,  may  be  briefly  mismcd  up  in  the  ststemcnt 
ihai  III  the  benefactwns  to  the  cause  of  higher  education  during  the 
liH  ywr  lit  Aimrica,  for  which  data  arc  accessible,  only  four  per 
vant.  WWM  til  initiitiiions  for  woQKn,  aad  of  these  four  per  cent. 
Av«-ttM)»  «tM  to  hvc  cdkftt.    Wc  have  a  ti^  to  ask,  at  tcut« 
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that  judj^cnt  shall  be  sutpcnded  until  for  girls  who  are  punuing 
a  higher  education  there  are  provided  facilities  as  adequate  as  thoM 
which  have  been  created  for  young  men. 

"  The  case  merely  needs  a  varied  statement,  and  is  not  really 
dil&rent,  when  we  consider  the  position  of  girli  whose  parents  are 
rich  enough  to  pay  for  protracted  bikI  thorough  education.  Con- 
sider the  average  sc hool -house :  badly  lighted,  worse  ventilated,  not 
at  all  adapted  Tor  its  purpose;  without  playground,  and  with,  at 
most,  an  apology  fur  a  gymnasium.  Consider  the  curriculum,  and 
the  attempt  to  crowd  into  a  few  years  many  and  difficult  studies. 
Then  the  added  tax  of  weariness  and  confinement  imposed  by 
music  and  dancing.  Add  to  this  the  frequent  late  hours  and  the 
precocious  party,  and  tell  me  how  far  it  is  fair  to  attribute  to  educa> 
lion  the  ill-health  which  is  rather  due  to  errors  in  diet,  in  dress.  In 
exercise,  or  In  any  of  the  essentials  of  hygiene.  Education  is  certainly 
not  to  be  blamed,  for  true  education  cannot  exist  under  such  condi- 
tions. Stupid  over-instruction,  with  more  stupid  neglect  of  hygiene 
and  physical  culture,  ouy  indeed  be  held  responsible  for  the  mischief. 

"  Nothing  is  education  which  does  not  evoke  the  best  powers  of 
the  whole  nature.  Wc  have  had  to  wail  for  centuries  before  the 
education  of  our  boys  and  young  men  could  escape  from  the  tram- 
mels of  monasticism  and  be  modelled  anew  on  the  larger  and  freer 
lypci  of  ancient  Greece.  A  few  years  cannot  suffice  to  evolve  the 
result ;  but  already  the  whole  physical  condition  of  our  college 
studenis  has  undergone  a  salutary  change.  Higher  education  is 
found  compatible  with  higher  physical  development  and  vigor  -,  and 
the  teacher,  the  preacher,  the  professional  man  of  the  future,  will  be 
as  careful  of  his  body  as  of  his  mind,  and  will  recognize  that  the 
latter  serves  him  best  when  the  former  is  best  cared  for.  It  has 
been  my  business  for  many  years  to  watch  the  health  and  physical 
development  of  successive  crops  of  young  men;  and  he  must  be 
unobservant,  indeed,  who  has  not  noted,  as  I  have  done,  the  steadily- 
rising  average  of  physical  condition  coincident  with  a  steadily -rising 
standard  of  scholarship. 
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**  Doubtless  the  best  education  for  a  girl  diflfrn  in  some  im- 
poftant  particulars  from  the  beat  adapted  to  the  other  sex.  These 
are,  however,  mere  matters  of  detail.  The  rondamcmal  position  to 
which  I  a<ibcrc  is  simply  this :  That  we  have  as  yet  no  lulScient 
evidence  to  show  that  when  girls  have  carerully-arran^d  higher 
education  provided  for  them,  under  the  proper  hygienic  condition*, 
and  with  a  curriculum  of  adequate  length,  it  will  be  found  incom- 
paiible  with  the  simultaneous  development  of  the  bc«t  physical 
health,  and  with  their  subsequent  perfect  womanhood. 

"  Evidently  all  this,  if  it  be  shown  to  be  true,  as  I  am  absolutely 
confident  it  will  be,  still  lacks  the  addition  of  a  motive  which  shall 
lead  girls  to  desire  the  higher  education  and  shall  lead  parenii  (o 
willingly  pay  for  it.  It  might  content  us  to  obser\-e  that  whatever 
if  truly  best  for  the  individual— whatever  tends  to  elevate  the  char- 
acter, and  to  evoke  the  full  powers,  and  10  complete  the  nature^ 
must  be  good  for  the  race ;  and  that  the  race  which  can  reckon  the 
largest  number  of  individuals  so  trained  and  developed  will  stand 
the  best  chance  of  producing  those  great  men  and  women  who,  by 
their  ^fts  and  their  achievements,  mark  the  advance  of  humanity  t 
and  will  also  stand  the  best  chance  of  raising  the  general  average  of 
manhood  and  of  womanhood.  And  it  must  be  added  that  with 
such  education  of  mind  and  body  will  come  a  greater  capacity  for 
a  greater  chance  of  acquiring  happiness.  The  course  I  would 
commend  would  occupy  a  girl  up  10  the  age  of  twenty  or  twenty- 
one,  and  would  keep  her  out  of  society  until  thai  lime.  A  more 
desirable  result  I  cannot  conceive.  The  amount  of  ill-health  and 
unhappiness  which  comes  from  the  precocious  and  excessive  excite- 
ment of  exertion  connected  with  such  lives  as  our  young  girls  in 
society  now  lead  it  tenfold  greater  than  all  which  can  be  charged 
against  over-education.  When  thou^tful  parents  cotne  10  under- 
nand  this,  they  will  gladly  bear  the  added  expense  of  the  longer  and 
thorough  tuition.  When  sensible  girls  come  10  understand  it,  they 
will  establish  the  habit,  or  set  the  fashion,  and  it  will  soon  become 
the  thing  to  do.     For  they  will  see  that  not  only  are  the  women 
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who  >rt  highl)'  educated  under  ihc»c  better  conditions  healthier  and 
happier,  because  thejr  hare  infinite  resources  and  objects  of  active 
interest  i  but  ihey  will  see  thai  a  reasonable  delay  in  entrance  on 
social  life,  and  a  more  mature  development  of  chanacr,  will  render 
them  more  attractive  and  companionable  to  the  best  men,  and  will 
lessen  the  risk  of  ill-assoned  marriages. 

*'■  And  funher,  there  are  not  wanting  increasing  and  splendid 
proofs  that  as  this  truth  that  higher  education  rightly  pursued  is  as 
good  for  the  woman  as  for  the  man  becomes  more  genenlly  rcco^ 
nized  the  stream  of  benefactions  will  flow  in  this  channel  also,  and 
we  shall  have  ever  enlarging  and  widening  facilities  of  education 
provided  for  her  as  well  as  for  him. 

"  1  am  aware  that  I  have  not  alluded  to  what  is  the  moit  obvious 
and  practical  purpose  of  this  advanced  education  in  many  instances 
at  present.  This  is  to  (it  the  student  for  some  profitable  occupa> 
tion  which  may  enable  her  to  cam  her  living,  and  thus  support 
herself  in  independence.  It  were  idle  to  speculate  on  the  ultimate 
result  of  the  constantly  increasing  share  taken  by  American  women 
in  practical  life.  It  docs  not  concern  us  of  this  generation  that  at 
some  distant  day  the  franchise  may  be  extended  to  ihcm.  This 
question  cannot  now  be  regarded  as  a  practical  one ;  though  one  is 
often  tempted  to  wish  that  this  sovereign  right  might  be  taken  from 
the  illiterate  and  the  irresponsible  and  be  enjoyed  only  on  property 
and  educational  basis  by  both  sexes  alike. 

^  Nor  does  it  concern  us  that  at  some  distant  day,  when  this 
continent  is  densely  peopled,  the  struggle  for  existence  may  be  all 
the  more  keen  and  severe  because  our  women  have  been  trained, 
8S  far  as  may  prove  possible,  to  be  the  intellectual  peers  of  men. 
New  social  conditions  and  needs  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  bring  with 
them  solutions  consistent  with  morality  and  human  happiness,  The 
immediate  conccni  of  the  moment  is  that,  as  every  year  new  fields 
of  activity  are  being  opened  to  our  women,  and  as  the  interests 
of  the  community  apparently  demand  the  services  of  a  constantly 
enlu]png  number  of  well  trained  and  highly  educated  women,  we 
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bIuII  throw  our  influence  (trongly  in  favor  of  the  Itrgest  extension 
of  educational  facilities  to  tbem  consistent  with  vested  rif^ti.  I 
believe  that  this  may  be  done  for  all  claisei  of  women  alike,  juit 
as  it  it  for  all  claues  of  men ;  at  well  as  for  those  who  desire  the 
higher  education  solely  for  the  elevation  and  distinction  it  will  con- 
fer on  them  as  for  those  who  seek  it  for  a  more  practical  purpose, 
not  only  without  danger  to  the  future  vigor  of  our  race,  but  with 
incalculable  advantage  to  the  intellectual  and  physical  qualities  of 
our  descendants," ' 

The  College  Association  of  the  Middle  States  and  Mzry- 
land  held  its  annual  convention  at  the  University  in  July. 
Of  this  Association  Dr.  Pepper  was  the  president,  to  which 
office  he  was  at  this  meeting  re-elected.  He  had  originated 
the  Association.  At  6rst  it  consisted  only  of  a  few  men 
from  the  coM^es  in  Pennsylvania ;  but  his  purpose  was 
more  comprehensive  than  the  formation  of  a  local  educa- 
tional circle.  He  recognized  the  unity  of  the  Middle  States 
as  an  educational  community,  and  :it  this  meeting  of  the 
Association  effected  its  reorganization  under  a  new  name. 
His  address  was  a  review  of  the  progress  which  had  been 
made  in  tlie  plan  of  uniformity  in  college  preparation  ttirough- 
out  the  country  which  he  had  formerly  advocated.  He  re- 
newed  his  plea  for  more  thorough  preparation  and  closer 
association  than  had  hitherto  existed  between  the  institutions 
in  the  Middle  States  which  contcrred  di^ees. 

As  Provost  of  the  largest  University  in  the  Middle  Sutcs 
he  could  with  eminent  propriety  express  his  appreciation  of 
the  work  which  the  smaller  colleges  were  doing.    There  is 


'  Remarks  on  the  Hi^r  £ducation  of  Women.  Delivered  ai 
Ogontz,  June,  1888  :  William  Pepper,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  Provost  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania.     Pamphlet,  8  pp. 
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ample  evidence  that  at  first  some  of  the  presidents  of  these 
colleges  viewed  with  abrm  his  energetic  administration  of 
the  University.  They  seemed  to  feel  that  he  was  striking 
them  a  deadly  blow;  but  theirs  was  the  ideal  of  the  collie 
while  his  was  ttie  ideal  of  the  University.  He  desired  to 
remove  all  chances  of  friction  by  making  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  a  true  university,  thus  attracting  the  graduates 
of  the  smaller  colleges.  The  College  Department  of  the 
Univeraty  had  to  be  maintained  for  obvious  reasons,  and  he 
would  have  it  as  completely  organized  as  possible ;  but  hts 
energies  were  directed,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  towards  the 
development  of  the  University.  He  would  have  it  become 
the  scholxstic  home  of  all  the  youth  of  the  Middle  States 
who  were  seeking  graduate  instruction.  Incidental  to  hts 
plan  was  the  elevation  of  the  standard  of  preparation  for 
collie.  Tlius  he  b^n  at  the  bottom  with  the  fitting 
schools. 

The  standard  of  admission  should  be  uniform  among  the 
Middle  State  collies,  and  thus  enable  the  head-masters  of 
the  fitting  schools  to  know  exactly  what  would  be  required 
of  their  students.  The  scheme  w-is  a  large  one.  and  involved 
the  management  of  some  discordant  elements.  It  was  to 
prontote  harmony  and  effectiveness  among  all  the  educational 
institutions  of  the  Middle  States  that  the  CoIl^c  Associarion 
had  been  organized  by  Dr.  Pepper,  and  now  at  its  annual 
meeting  he  emphasized  the  essentials  of  harmony  and  ctlect- 
iveness :  adequate,  uniform  preparation  for  coll^;es  through- 
out the  r^on  represented  by  the  Association.  The  object 
for  which  he  labored  was  a  desirable  one.  but  it  made  demands 
of  an  exacting  nature.  As  long  as  Dr.  Pepper  remained 
Provost  of  the  University  the  A^ociation  was  likely  to  be 
cohtbued  and  the  puqx>5e  of  its  formation  furthered,  but 
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many  who  belonged  10  it  could  00c  rc6ain  from  inquiring 
how  the  retirement  or  drath  of  Dr.  Pepper  would  affect  the 
organization.  It  was  one  of  those  questions  which  con* 
stantly  arise  in  connection  with  the  labors  of  an  extraor- 
dinary man  in  any  field. 

Time  has  proved  the  \'3lue  of  his  efforts  to  secure  the  ob- 
jects for  which  the  Association  was  formed,  and  to><iay  all  the 
educational  institutions  in  the  Middle  Sates  which  confer 
d^rees  are  in  closer  and  friendlier  assodauon,  the  standand 
of  scholarship  among  them  b  higher,  and  the  conditioiu  of 
admission  to  their  courses  more  reasonable  and  uniform 
because  of  his  efforts. 
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1888-1890 

IHE  adminisrration  of  University  affairs  during  the 
two  years  closing  October  1,  188^'  occupied  a 
period  of  "  great  interest  and  unprecedented  pros* 
pcrity."  The  most  important  event  affecting  the  tiiture  of 
the  institution  was  the  acqui^tion  of  ten  additional  acres 
of  bind  to  the  University  property  in  West  Philadelphia, 
making  its  possession  very  nearly  forty  acres  and  a  half.* 
This  acquisition  means  more  than  it  might  at  first  surest,  for 
it  secured  to  tlie  University  the  strip  of  land  which  lay  be- 
tween its  former  holding  and  that  portion  of  the  Blockley 
farm,  seventy-tliree  acres,  which  had  been  preserved  by  the 
city  to  be  improved  as  a  public  park.  The  acquisition  re- 
moved the  last  anxiety  of  the  Trustees  that  the  University 
might  lack  sufficient  ground  for  its  growth. 

In  1887  the  Library  Building  was  begun.     Dr.  Pepper's 


'  Report  of  the  Provost  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  for  the 
two  years  ending  October  t,  1889,  with  abstracts  fTORi  the  Treas- 
urer's Annual  Report.     Primed  for  the  University,  1889,  1 72  pp. 

'  It  fonncd  a  continuous  tract  *'  protected  to  the  southwest  by 
Woodland  Avenue,  thence  it  follows  the  line  of  Woodland  Avenue 
for  two  thousand  feet  to  Walnut  and  Thirty-fourth  Streets,  snd 
thence  in  a  southeasterly  direction  it  cKtends  almost  to  the  river 
(Schuylkill),  where  it  is  protected  by  the  line  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railrxnd."     U,  p.  6. 
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effons.  beginning  on  his  inauguration  day,  bad  at  last  cul- 
minatrc)  in  the  construction  of  a  suitable  building.  "As 
always  happens,"  said  he.  "  (he  clear  statement  and  recog- 
nition of  the  need  of  the  University  was  followed  by  a 
determined  effort  to  supply  it."  As  the  University  had  no 
tree  iunds  a\';iilihle  for  the  purpose,  a  committee  was  or^n- 
izcd,  and  subscriptions  amounting  to  $220,000  had  already 
been  received,  of  which  $180,000  were  for  construction  and 
$40,000  for  additions  to  the  cndowmenL  All  this  money 
was  secured  through  the  personal  Hforts  of  the  Provost.  The 
well-known  architect,  Mr.  Frank  Fumess,  planned  a  building 
of  nice  adaptation  to  its  eitds.  It  provided  storage  capacity 
for  350,000  books,  but  the  book-stack  admitted  of  indefinite 
extension.  It  was  at  first  planned  that  the  building  should 
stand  at  the  comer  of  Thirty-sixth  Street  and  Woodland 
Avenue,  directly  opposite  the  Medical  School,  and  that  site 
was  conveyed  to  the  Trustees  by  City  Councib  in  1 888  for 
the  purpose.' 

One  of  the  conditions  in  the  ordinance  was  that  the  Trus- 
tees should  erect  and  maintain  a  fire-proof  library  building, 
and  pro\-idc  means  to  support  it  as  *'  a  ftte  library  of  reference, 
open  to  the  entire  community."  Upon  further  consideration, 
and  owing  to  the  prospective  foundation  of  a  new  scientilic 
institution  which  might  be  allied  with  the  University,  it  was 
decided  to  change  the  ute  of  the  Library  to  the  College 
campus  on  Thirty-fourth  Street,  but  a  portion  of  the  campus 
was  still  by  law  a  part  of  Locust  Street.  Most  generously 
the  City  Councils  vacated  the  section  of  the  street  occupied 
by  the  College  campus,  and  thus  removed  the  last  obstacle 


'  Sec  the  Ordinsncc,  March  21,  188B,  in  Provost's  Report  for 

'8W.P-S7- 
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to  the  erection  of  tlie  Library  Building.'  The  comer-stone 
of  the  new  building  was  laid  on  the  i  jth  of  October,  1888. 
with  Masonic  rites,  by  the  officers  of  the  Right  Worshipftil 
Grand  Lodge  of  Free  and  Accepted  Masons  of  Pennsylvania, 
many  of  the  offlceis  of  which  during  tl»e  past  century  had 
held  positions  of  trust  attd  influence  in  the  government  of 
the  University. 

The  acquisition  of  the  final  site  for  the  Library  was  bit- 
terly opposed  in  the  city  by  a  small  but  vigorous  fiction. 
Every  argument  was  exhausted  to  prejudice  Councils  against 
tJie  grant.  Even  ex-Provost  StilU  was  dragged  into  ilic  at- 
tacking column.  An  open  letter  written  by  him,  opposing 
the  gtant,  was  published  in  a  local  ppcr.  To  Dr.  Pepper's 
invitation  to  be  present  at  the  laying  of  the  comer-stone  of 
the  Library,  Dr.  Still6  nevertheless  replied  as  Jbllows ; 

"  Oclohcr  10,  itll. 

"  Mv  DEAR  Doctor  ; 

**  I  need  hardly  say  that  I  have  great  pleasure  in  accc)Ming  your 
invitation  to  be  present  at  the  laying  of  the  corner-stone  of  the  new 
Libraiy  Uuilciing  of  the  University  on  Mon<Uy  next. 

"  I  congratulate  you  most  sincerely  upon  the  result  of  your 
cfToris  to  secure  the  erection  of  this  building.  When  I  remember 
what  the  Library  was  when  you  and  I  first  saw  ii,  and  what  it  now 
promises  to  be  in  its  new  quarters,  I  must  say  that  the  success  of 
your  cRbrts  to  raise  the  money  to  erect  the  building  is  only  the  last, 
perhaps  the  strongest,  evidence  of  the  wonderful  energy  and  vigor 
which  have  characterised  your  administration  of  the  University. 
"  With  high  regards, 

**  Faithfully-  yours, 

"C.  J.  Stille."' 


'  Ordinance  approved  April  3,  1888. 
•MS. 
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Mr.  Joseph  Wharton,  foundrr  of  the  \NTurton  School  of 
Finance  and  Exonomy,  had  nude  a  gcnaous  contribution  of 
$25,000  as  a  library  ^nd  for  the  school.  Not  less  encour- 
aging were  the  voluntary  exerttons  of  members  of  the  Faculty 
in  the  acquisition  of  notable  collections.  Professor  John  G. 
R.  McKlroy,  a  member  of  Dr.  Pepper's  class,  had  secured  the 
noted  philolo^cal  librar)'  of  tfie  late  Professor  F.  A.  Pott,  of 
the  University  of  Halle,  consisting  of  about  four  thousand 
works ;  Professor  Morris  Jastrow  secured  a  fine  collection  of 
Arabic  books,  and  Professor  Francis  A.  Jadcson  obtained 
the  Leutsch  Library  of  Clashes. 

As  was  his  custom  on  all  occasions  when  accounting 
results  and  labor  done.  Dr.  Pepper  officially  recognized  the 
devoted  services  and  generous  contributiotw  which  these 
faithftii  professors  had  made.' 

The  University  Lecture  Association,  which  Dr.  Pepper  had 
inaugurated  some  years  before,  proved  highly  popular  and 
stimulating  to  the  tntcltcctual  life  of  the  community,  and 
accomplished  the  purpose  which  he  had  designed, — to  bring 
the  University  and  the  community  into  closer  sympathy. 
During  1 888  lectures  were  delivered,  among  others,  by  Dr. 
John  Fiske.  on  American  History ;  by  Herbert  Weir  Smyth, 

'  In  November,  1 890,  Profewor  McElroy  died,  after  a  brief  Ul- 
nns.  He  became  instructor  in  the  University  in  1867,  five  >'e«rs 
after  hit  graduation,  and  held  successively  the  posts  of  assistant 
Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  Hittor}-,  adjunct  Professor  of  Greek  ai>d 
History,  and  Profenor  of  Rhetoric  of  the  English  Langiuage,  which 
he  held  at  the  time  of  his  death.  He  was  a  painstaking  ajid  indus- 
trious teacher,  the  author  of  several  works  in  English  which  have 
become  standard  text-books,  and  commanded  the  beany  respect  uti 
affection  of  his  fellow-professors.  Dr.  Pepper's  Report,  October  I, 
1892,  pp.  2-3. 
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on  Grffck  Lyric  Poetry ;  and  by  M.  CoqucHn.  on  the  French 
Drama.  In  1889  thirteen  series  were  cfcUvcred.  and  among 
the  lecturers  were  Rev,  H.  C,  Trumbull,  on  Phases  of  Oriental 
Life ;  Professor  Francis  Brown,  on  Recent  Archeology  arxl 
the  Religious  Idea  of  the  New  Testament ;  Mr.  Fiske,  on 
American  History ;  and  Horace  Howard  Fumess,  LL.D., 
four  lectures  on  Shakespeare. 

Untversity  Extension,  whicti  had  attained  such  remarkable 
proportions  in  Great  Britain,  interested  Dr.  Pepper,  and  he 
thought  of  its  aims  and  methods  in  connection  with  the  work 
of  the  University  Lecture  Association.  He  saw  in  the  exten- 
sion system  an  opportunity  for  co-operatjon  aiTiong  academic 
institutions,  an  ideal  towards  which  he  was  ever  moving,  and 
he  gave  notice  that  in  his  next  repwrt  there  would  doubtless 
be  a  record  of  much  vigorous  ar>d  successful  work  in  thb 
new  field. 

The  acquisition  of  more  land  enabled  the  Board  to  extend 
an  offer — which  Dr.  Pepper  had  long  been  contemplating — 
to  several  uistitutions  in  the  city  to  acquire  r;ew  »tes  on  the 
University  groimd  and  remove  there,  "in  order  to  insure  con- 
centration and  co-ordination  of  energy  on  the  part  of  the 
students,  teachers,  and  investigators  in  kindred  branches," 
The  only  formal  offer  was  made  to  the  Academy  of  Natural 
Sciences.  The  proposition  became  public  tn  March,  1889, 
and  promised  for  a  time  to  be  realized.  The  ancient  and 
conservative  institution  to  which  tlie  offer  was  made  viewed 
it  with  some  alarm.  It  possessed  a  costly  building,  richly 
stored  with  collections,  and  the  more  conservative  members 
of  its  Board  of  Maiiagement  feared  that  removal  to  the  Uni- 
versity site  would  mean  tlie  ultimate  loss  of  tlie  identity  of 
the  Academy.  After  due  deliberation,  the  Academy  decided 
T>ot  to  make  the  change. 
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"  It  is  to  be  hoped,"  sa»«l  he,  "  that  a  continuance  of  thtt  liberal 
and  wise  policy  on  the  pan  of  (he  Univeniiy  will  make  it  more 
and  more  clearly  recognized  as  the  intellectual  centre  of  this  gnat 
community,  around  which  will  naturally  group  ihenuelves  (he 
various  scientific  and  literary  instiitiiions,  whose  work  is  an  essential 
part  of  the  comprehensive  University  scheme.'" 

For  some  time  Dr.  Pepper  had  been  interested  in  the  pic^ 
motion  of  archifological  studies,  and  as  his  memoranda  of 
his  visit  to  the  Secretary  of  State  and  his  inter\'iew  with 
Minister  Straus  show,  he  had  been  devoted  to  the  Babylonian 
expedition  conducted  by  the  University  through  his  own 
generosity  and  that  of  others.  He  was  now  planning  a 
broader  oiganization  of  the  work,  and  had  suggested  the 
formation  of  an  Arclineological  Association,  whose  officers 
and  covmcil  should  consist  in  part  of  members  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  the  University  and  in  part  of  members  of  the 
AssocLition.  The  purpose  should  be  "  to  develop  a  great 
museum  comprising  paleontology,  ethnology,  atid  archa^l- 
ogy.'"  As  there  was  no  special  receptacle  for  the  material 
which  these  expeditions  were  already  sending  to  the  Univer- 
sity, the  collections  were  displayed  in  part  of  the  new 
Librarj-  Building.  "  As,"  said  he,  "  it  may  be  several  years 
before  the  necessity  for  a  great  museum  building  becomes 
urgent"  This  necessity  became  more  pressing  and  the 
years  proved  fewer  than  he  probably  at  this  time  anticipated 

By  a  change  in  the  adtninistration  at  Washington,  the 
University  lost  the  official  aid  and  devotion  which  Minister 
Straus  had  given  it.  Dr.  Pepper  felt  this  loss  keenly,  and 
doubtless  reciprocated  the   sentiments  of  the  Secretary  of 

'  Provost's  Report,  1889,  pp.  9-10. 

'  Id.,  p.  10. 
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State,  Honorable  Thomas  F.  Bayard,  who.  writing  under 
the  date  of  June  g,  observed  that  it  was  greatly  to  be  re- 
gretted that  Mr.  Straus  was  not  continued  in  his  place,  for 
which  he  had  exhibited  singular  aptitude,  having  achieved 
a  substantial  advantage  for  American  interests  in  Turkey 
quite  unprecedented.'  The  University  and  its  Archieo- 
logical  Association  could  do  no  more  than  file  useless  ex- 
ceptions to  a  practice  more  honored  in  the  breach  than  in 
the  observance,  but  of  long  standing  in  America,  to  change 
our  ministers  and  consuls  with  every  change  of  administra- 
tion, without  regard  to  tlicir  fitness  and  fidelity.  The  Prov- 
ost doubtless  turthcr  agreed  with  Mr.  Bayard's  comment  on 
the  reason  for  the  change  as  *'  a  poor  and  shallow  view." 

The  following  letter  from  Secretary  Bayard  also  indicates 
his  feelings  in  tlie  matter  and  the  efforts  of  the  University  to 
have  Mr.  Straus  retained : 

■'  DnAiTMtWT  or  Srtrt,  WAniMcran,  Fctmry  if,  iltf. 

^DlAR  Doctok: 

**  I  rcinclosc  yoMT  proposed  memorial  to  Prcsidenc  Harriion 
asking  the  rctenRion  of  Mr.  Straut  in  the  Turkith  Mi»ion. 

"  Ii  assuredly  wilt  be  a  good  thing  for  the  public  interett  that  be 
should  remain  i  but  I  cannoc  hazard  an  opinion  whether  that  will 
weigh  in  the  question  or  no. 

*'  Our  main  interesit  in  Turkey  are  scientific  and  educational, 
with  no  pouibility  of  our  domestic  politics  intruding.  The  form 
of  your  memorial  is  sufficiently  indicative;  but  would  not  a  word 
from  the  Pennsylvania  Senators  be  better^ 

"  Sincerely  jovn, 

«T.  F.  Bavard."* 


'  MS.  letter  T.  F.  EJayard  to  Dr.  William  Pepper  i  Wilmington, 
Delaware,  June  9,  1889. 
'MS. 
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On  the  last  day  of  May,  1888.  in  the  early  morning,  a  fire 
broke  out  in  the  fourth  story  of  the  Medical  Hall  and 
wToughi  great  damage.  Dr.  Pepper's  residence  was  nearly 
two  miles  distant.  An  eye-witness  relates  that  the  fire-engines 
were  not  yet  in  position  and  fighting  the  flames  before  Dr. 
Pepper  was  seen  at  the  t<^  of  a  ladder  resting  against  the  ledge 
of  one  of  the  dormer  windows  out  of  which  thick  columns 
of  smoke  were  rolling.  He  seemed  to  have  sprung  up  out  of 
the  ground  at  the  moment  the  alarm  was  sounded ;  and  he 
remained,  taking  charge  of  matters  until  the  fire  was  extin- 
guished. It  was  said  at  the  time  that  as  be  was  always  felt 
to  be  constructively  present  in  e\'ery  activity  within  the 
University,  no  one  u'as  surprised  to  discover  htm  present  at 
so  critical  a  moment.  "  Although  the  results  were  £ir  less 
serious  than  we  feared,"  was  his  reference  to  the  fire  in  his 
report  five  months  later,  "and  both  the  condition  and  equip- 
ments are  far  better  now  than  prior  to  the  fire,  the  accident 
emphasizes  in  the  strongest  manner  tlie  importance  of  having 
every  building  in  which  valuable  collecrions  are  stored  of 
fire-proof  construction." '  The  damage  which  the  Wistar- 
Horner  Museum  and  the  Srille  Medical  Library  sustained 
proved  ulrimately  a  blessing  in  disguise. 

About  this  time  Mr.  Henry  C.  Lea  generously  offered 
to  erect  a  building  for  a  complete  School  of  Hygiene,  in 
accepting  which  the  Trustees  and  the  Medical  Faculty  delib- 
erately assumed  a  binding  condition,  tliat  as  soon  as  the 
stipulated  endowment  of  $200,000  for  this  new  department 
should  be  secured,  a  movement  should  be  staned  to  raise  3 
fijrthcr  sum  of  $250,000  to  enable  the  Trustees  to  add  the 
obligatory  fourth  year  to  the  medical  curriculum.    Mr.  Lea's 


'  Provoit's  Rcpon,  1889,  p.  1 1. 
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offer  marked  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  Medical  SchooL 
In  regard  to  the  Department  of  Hygiene.  Dr.  Pepper  left  this 
interesting  memorandum : 


"  Knowing  that  Mr.  Lea  was  greatly  iniertitcd  in  promMing 
the  study  of  hygiene.  Tor  which  purpose  he  had  ofTcrcd  a  sum  of 
jtio,(X)o  to  the  Univentity,  I  learned  thai  Dr.  John  S.  Billings 
had  not  accepted  the  ofTcr  of  the  Trusices  of  the  Johns  Hopkini 
Hospital  to  be  its  Superintendent.  Within  twelve  houn  I  wu  in 
his  office  and  secured  a  written  contract  with  him  that  he  wouUl 
accept  the  position  of  Superintendent  of  the  University  Hotpit*) 
and  Director  of  a  Laboratory  of  Hygiene,  at  a  salary  of  S6,ooo, 
and  would  transfer  his  residence  to  PhiUdelphia  at  a  proper  time  i 
his  salary,  pending  the  arrival  of  that  time,  to  be  considerably  less, 
though  on  an  ascending  scale.  It  was  necessary  to  comply  with 
the  terms  of  this  contract  at  once,  at  Dr.  Billings  had  other  ofiera 
pending. 

"  I  saw  Mr.  Lea  immediately  1  and  he  was  induced  to  oflfer  to 
build  a  laburator)'  at  a  co«t  of  about  ^50,000,  provided  that  Dr. 
Billings  would  be  its  Director,  and  provided  that  an  additional 
sum  of  ^250,000  was  secured  for  the  equipment  and  endowment 
of  the  laborator)-,  and  provided  futlher  that  hygiene  was  nude  an 
obligatory  study  in  the  medical  course  i  and,  finally,  that  as  soon 
as  the  above-named  endowment  of  the  Laboratory  of  Hygiene  wa« 
secured,  an  effort  should  be  starred  to  secure  a  proper  endowment 
of  the  Medical  School  to  enable  a  compulsory  four  years'  course  to 
be  adopted.  A  time  limit  was  suted  by  Mr.  Lea,  at  the  close  of 
which  his  offer  would  be  withdrawn. 

*'  I  made  up  my  mind  that  I  would  start  the  subscription  with 
f  10,000,  and  that  I  would  make  application  to  five  men  of  dil&r* 
ent  types  and  would  be  governed  by  their  action  as  to  whether  I 
would  make  my  estate  personally  responsible  for  the  entire  amount, 
so  as  to  give  Dr.  BiUings  a  written  assurance  of  his  appointment, 
which  would  justify  him  in  declining  the  other  offers  pending.    The 
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five  men  I  uw  within  (wcntf-four  hours  were  the  Iste  Henry  C. 
Git>son,  whn  cordially  uftVred  jzs,000  Tor  (he  etiuipmenti  the  Utc 
A.  J.  Urcxcl,  who  insunily  subscribed  jio,ooOi  Ricbud  Wood^ 
who  gave  me  f  7,500  [  Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell  and  Dr.  D.  Hiy«s 
Agncw,  each  of  whom  chcerfull)'  subscribed  fs,ooo.  This  seemed 
to  be  conclusive,  and  I  drew  a  codicil  to  my  will  making  my  estate 
responsible  for  the  payment  of  any  uncollected  balance  of  the 
endowment  needed,  and  drew  a  formal  instrument  making  myself 
personally  responsible,  during  life,  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  in  a 
similar  manner.  A  formal  acceptance  of  Dr.  Billings's  terms  wu 
then  made,  and  thus  this  imponam  enierprisc  was  accomplished. 

"  Thv  task  of  raising  the  money  was  very  difficult.  I  was 
wholly  unaided,  and  was  heavily  burdened  in  other  directions.  As 
the  limit  of  time  hxed  by  Mr.  I..e3  approached  and  there  was  still 
f6o,ooo  to  be  secured,  I  felt  a  sense  of  anxiety  that  I  cannot  over- 
state. It  seemed  to  me  that  my  health  must  break  down  under  the 
strain.  At  this  time  a  near  relative  died,  who  bad  at  my  earnest 
solicitation  inserted  in  his  will  a  clause  leaving  ^0,000  to  the  Uni- 
versity for  the  establishment  of  3  Profcssorehip,  and  fortunately  it 
was  staled  that  the  designation  of  the  Professorship  should  be  lefV 
to  me.  In  an  instant  I  had  decided  to  assign  it  to  the  Chair  of 
Hygiene,  thus  completing  the  amount  required  by  Mr,  Lea's  offisr. 
There  are  few  things,  if  any,  in  my  life  that  I  look  back  upon 
with  more  saiisfaciion  than  carrying  through  this  difficult  and  im- 
portant matter  unaided  and  handicapped^ ' 

Meanwhile  the  Law  School  had  been  removed,  3s  he  had 
suggested,  to  tlie  centre  of  the  city,  and  located  at  Broad  and 
Chestnut  Streets.*    Its  Dean,  Professor  C.  Stuart  Patterson, 


*  MS.  n.  d. 

'  It  occufHcd  the  sixth  floor  of  the  Girard  Life  Insurance,  Annuity 
and  Trull  Company's  building. 
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Esq^*  rcporteil  it  as  in  a  flourishing  condition.  Not  the  least 
interesting  incident  in  its  recent  history  was  the  deliver^'  of 
the  address  inaugurating  the  tcim.  by  Mr.  Justice  Millet,  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  in  the  chape]  of  the 
University.*  Changes  in  its  Acuity  within  two  years  had 
quite  reorganized  the  school,  and  its  course  had  been  greatly 
extended.  Again  the  Provost  urged  that  "  the  school  be 
housed  in  a  suitable,  dignified  building  of  its  own;"  but 
this  consummation  seemed  yet  a  great  way  oflf. 

B'rom  the  Dental  and  Veterinary  Departments  the  renims 
were  also  encouraging.  The  Veterinary  Hospital  was  sepor- 
rated  entirely  from  the  Veterinary  School  in  September,  1 889 ;' 
and  the  hospital  and  school,  a  monument  to  the  liberality  of  a 
deceased  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  J.  B.  Lippiacott, 
Esq^  immediately  showed  the  wisdom  of  the  change. 

The  activity  of  the  members  of  the  University  teaching 
force*  was  evidenced  by  the  extended  bibliography  of  their 
publications  in  art,  science,  and  literature,  aggregating  about 
seven  hundred  separate  treatises.' 

The  financial  condition  of  the  Univer^ty  showed  that  the 
Medical,*  tlie  Dental,^  the  Veterinary,'  and  the  Law  Dcpart- 

'  Professor  of  Constitutional  Law,  including  the  history  and  inter- 
preution  of  the  Constitution  and  the  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Sntes  and  the  Law  of  Real  Property  *ad  Convey- 
ancing. 

'October  i,  1888. 

'September  10.     Resolution  of  the  Board  of  Truttees, 

♦October,  1887,  to  January,  1890. 

*  Provost's  Report,  1889,  pp.  lao,  164.      •  Balance,  f  662.05. 

'  The  balance  in  favor  of  the  Dental  Dcpanment,  #3,031.94, 
was  the  largest  credit  of  any  of  the  dcpanmcnts  in  the  Univenity. 

*  Balance,  ^88.43. 
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menu  were  self-sustaining;  that  the  Hospital  Depanmeni, 
though  having  an  annual  deficit,  was  conducted  through  the 
gcncfosity  of  its  Board  of  Managers  without  loss  to  the  Uni- 
versity;' that  the  Departments  of  Arts  and  Sciences  were 
maintained  at  a  profit,*  artd  that  the  Wharton  School  was 
maintained  at  a  loss.*  The  deficit  of  the  University  was 
fourteen  thousand  dollars  ((14404.29).  caused  chiefly  by 
permanent  improvements.  The  aggrc^te  value  of  the  Uni* 
versity  property,  including  its  endowments,  was  a  little  over 
three  millions  ($3,040,821.25),  an  increase  of  eight  hundred 
thousand  dollars  ($798,906.49)  since  Provost  Pepper's  first 
report,  October  1.  1883.  a  period  of  six  years. 

The  question  of  the  proper  site  for  a  University  was 
interesting  Dr.  Pepper  in  these  days,  and  he  seems  in  his 
investigation  of  t))e  subject  to  have  followed  his  habit  of 
ascertaining  the  opinion  of  those  having  experience.  About 
this  time  the  Trustees  of  Columbia  College  in  New  York 
City  elected  Honorable  Scih  Low  president  of  that  institu- 
tion. In  response  to  Dr.  Pepper's  inquiry  and  also  in  ao* 
knowledgmcnt  of  bis  congratulations.  President  Low  sent 
the.  tbllowing  letter : 

'*  tiMvlTl',  Otufccr  17,  lltf. 
"  I  thank  you  very  much  for  your  valued  letter  of  October  loth. 
I  heartily  agree  with  you  in  ihe  belief  that  our  large  cities  arc  the 
best  places  for  great  universities.  Columbia  College  unquestiona- 
bly hag  a  noble  opportunity  within  her  grasp,  and  it  will  be  my  en- 
deavor to  do  all  in  my  power  to  enable  her  to  avail  herself  of  it.  It 
encourages  me  greatly  to  find  that  men  like  yourself  xee  a  fitness  in 
the  choice  which  the  Trusiees  have  made.  It  is  so  great  a  depart- 
ure from  the  usual  action  in  such  cases  that  the  wisdom  of  it  may 
yet  remain  an  open  question  until  experience  has  thrown  some  light 


'  C806.36 
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upon  the  subject.  Meanwhile,  the  general  favor  with  which  it  hsi 
been  received  11  a  greut  inipiniiion  to  me  in  the  work  I  am  about  to 
undcRake.     I  have  the  honor  to  remain, 

"  Yours  stncerdy, 

"SlTH  Low."' 

Soon  after  submitting  his  Report  in  1887,  the  rumor  spread 
through  the  community  that  he  was  about  to  resign  from  the 
Provostship.  It  created  consternation  among  the  Faculty, 
some  of  whom  realized  that  the  efficiency  of  their  depait- 
ments  at»d  even  their  permanent  connection  with  the  Uni- 
versity depended  upon  the  financial  results  of  Dr.  Pepper's 
personal  activity.  It  was  well  understood  that  the  enterprise 
and  vigor  of  the  institution,  at  least  for  the  present,  were 
personified  in  him,  and  there  seemed  to  be  no  man  equal  to 
the  task  of  succeeding  him. 

The  income  of  the  University  from  its  vested  funds  was 
inadequate  to  meet  the  demands  of  all  its  departments,  and  it 
was  the  financial  weakness  of  the  institution  which  caused 
him  to  liesitate  to  leave  the  Provostship.  He  knew  very  well 
that  he  had  extended  the  tines  of  work  in  nuny  directions 
to  points  far  distant  from  the  base  of  supplies,  and  if  the 
ground  occupied  was  to  be  retained,  that  he  must  rcrruun  at 
the  head  of  the  institution.  He  realized  that  the  time  had 
TK>t  yet  come  for  his  retirement.  That  he  seriously  contem- 
plated this  step  is  indisputable.  The  financial  burden  upon 
him  was  heavy  to  bear.  Some  of  his  associates  in  the  Board 
of  Trustees,  upon  whom  he  depended  for  assistance,  were 
wearying  in  well  doing,  and  the  labor  of  supporting  and  ad- 
ministering the  University  fell  wholly  upon  him.  The  world 
knew  little  of  his  burdens,  and  the  mass  of  the  people  who 
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gave  the  subject  any  thought  ^cied,  from  external  appear- 
ances of  prosperity,  that  the  University  was  rich. 

It  is  difficult  for  mo3t  men  in  practical  a£&irs  to  understand 
how  a  great  school  may  receive  large  sums  of  money  or 
grants  of  land  and  yet  be  pinched  by  poverty.  The  demands 
upon  a  university  alwa)'s  tend  to  outrun  its  means  of  subast- 
ence.  Tlie  expense  of  equipment  is  always  enormous,  and 
the  income  from  tuition  seldom  equals  the  cost  of  instruction. 
The  University  at  this  time,  and  indeed  throughout  Dr.  Pep- 
per's Provostship,  was  in  the  age  of  extraordinary  expansion, 
the  most  expensive  age  in  the  history  of  a  great  school. 
The  professors  and  instnictors  were  poorly  paid,  and  many 
of  them  were  living  on  the  expectation  of  plenty.  Dr.  Pep- 
per was  in  no  sense  a  small  man  in  dealing  with  the  salary 
question,  but  the  necessities  of  the  Univefsit}'  compelled  him 
to  get  the  ablest  men  possible  for  the  smallest  sums.  The 
professor  was  paid  his  salary,  meagre  as  it  might  be,  and  was 
never  discouraged  in  the  belief  that  the  time  was  at  hand 
when  he  might  receive  an  adequate  compensation. 

This  condition  of  afl^irs  prevailed  throughout  Dr.  Pepper's 
Provostship,  and  doubtless  also  in  other  universities  in  the 
country.  But  it  was  peculiarly  the  situation  at  Pennsylvania. 
He  knew  that  there  were  scores  of  instructors  in  the  Univer- 
sity who  had  been  attracted  thither  by  the  opportunities 
which  his  intelligence  and  energy  had  c^ncd  up.  For  him 
to  leave  his  post  for  a  moment  signified  the  withdrawal  of 
lines  of  advance  and  the  retirement  of  earnest  and  capable 
men.  In  other  words,  he  was  resporuible  for  the  condition 
of  the  University,  and  be  could  not  resign  with  justice  to 
his  colleagues. 

The  iTimor  of  his  approaching  resignation  got  abroad  and 
quickly  precipitated  a  flood  of  regrets  and  expostulations. 
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These  were  undoubtedly  signs  of  the  attitude  of  the  public 
towards  him.  Tliat  he  was  contemplating  retirement  from  the 
Provostship,  that  he  openly  expressed  his  tletemiination  to  a 
few  members  of  the  Faculty  who  possessed  his  confidence, 
and  that  these  vigorously  expostulated  with  him  against  taking 
the  step  at  this  time,  are  matters  of  memory.  The  whole 
affair  was  finally  set  -it  rest  by  the  publication  of  a  statement 
which  went  fortli  witfi  his  authority  in  one  of  the  city  papers. 
He  would  not  resign  until  the  University,  ar>d  especially  the 
College  Departsncnt,  had  reached  the  high  position  which  he 
felt  sure  it  would  soon  attain. 

In  November,  1889,  occuned  an  event  of  unusual  interest 
to  the  American  people, — the  assembling  of  the  FaivAmcr- 
ican  Congress  at  Washington,  an  event  hastened  by  the 
diplomacy  of  Henry  Clny  and  James  G.  Kaine.  This 
meeting  of  representative  men  from  Mexico  and  Central  atid 
South  America  made  an  opportunity*  which  Dr.  Pepper  was 
very  quick  to  detect  and  to  utilize.  He  knew  that  from  its 
inception  the  Medical  School  had  been  patronized  gener- 
ously by  the  people  of  that  part  of  the  world.  He  quickly 
planned  to  extend  the  hospitalities  of  the  University  to  the 
delegates  to  the  Congress.  At  this  time  he  did  not  know 
that  since  1740  just  six  hundred  men  from  these  countries 
had  matriculated  and  probably  graduated  from  the  Uni- 
versity.* These  fects  were  not  worked  out  until  three  years 
later.  But  he  knew  that  the  Medical  School  and  the  Jeffer- 
son Medical  College  had  been  generously  patronized  by  these 


'  A  table  showing  the  attendance  at  the  University  frttm  1740 
to  1892,  inclusive,  from  the  catalogue  extant,  and  from  other 
sources,  is  given  in  "  Benjamin  Fnnklin  and  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,"  p.  202. 
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Southern  countries,  and  on  this  hct  he  based  his  action. 
The  University  became  the  host  of  the  delegates,  and,  on 
the  twelfth  of  November,  they  were  greeted  by  all  the  de- 
partments in  the  most  hospitable  manner.  To  each  dele- 
gate was  given  a  neatly  printed  greeting  in  the  Spanish 
language,'  written  originally  by  the  Provost  and  briefly 
presenting  the  opportunities  which  the  University  offered. 
The  greeting  recited  the  history  of  the  University  from  the 
time  of  Dr.  Franklin,  enumerated  its  departments,  and  called 
the  attention  of  the  delegates  to  the  feet  that  there  were  at 
the  time  three  hundred  and  nine  students  attending  the  Uni- 
versity from  seven  South  American  countries.' 


'  La  Universidad  dc  Pennsylvania  ■,  Saluda  Cordialmente  a  los 
Senores  Delegados  de  la  Conferencia  Internacional  Americanna, 
Noviembre  12  de  1889. 

*  United  States  of  Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  Mexico,  Brazil,  Central 
America,  South  America,  West  Indies. 
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VI 

THE   UNIVERSITY;    RESIGNATION   FROM   THE 
PROVOSTSHIP 

l890-l8(H 

IN  February,  1890,  he  ropondn)  to  the  toast  "  The  Iileal 
University"  at  the  banquet  of  the  Alumni  of  Colum- 
bia College,  New  York.  It  was  in  this  address  thai 
he  first  gave  public  utterance  to  his  thought  of  a  National 
llniversity  at  Wasliington.  After  referring  to  the  close  rela- 
tion between  Columbia  and  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
at  a  critical  time  in  their  history  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
he  said : 

"  I  do  not  care  co  diictist  the  (juotion  whether  che  ideal  Uni- 
versity will  most  readily  be  developed  in  a  small  town,  where  the 
University  ii  ihe  town,  or  in  a  great  city,  where  (he  Univetsiiy  can 
be  but  one  of  the  forces  influencii^  the  life  of  the  vast  community. 
No  two  institutions  which  are  really  alive  and  growing  can  be  alike. 
Eftch  will  respond  to  special  impulses,  and  will  develop  a  purely 
individual  type  and  character.  The  essence  of  a  University  is  a 
breadth  of  view  embodied  in  its  organization  which  mikcs  it  keep 
in  touch  with  all  the  intellectual  needs  of  the  people ;  an  atmosphere 
of  freedom  which  encourages  individuality  and  original  thought  \ 
and  a  richness  of  equipment  in  library  and  museum  and  laboratory 
which  slimulatei  research  and  investigation.  The  tendency  to 
conservatism  in  such  an  institution  is  inevitable;  the  danger  is  of 
too  tenacious  adherence  to  tradition  and  of  Mind  ditr^^rd  of  tbe 
tendencies  and  needs  of  each  new  generation.  The  more  closely 
in  touch  it  is  with  a  great  community — the  current  of  whose  lifi> 
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blood  is  (hick  with  seething  ibotights  and  plans — ihc  lets  Ittceljr  ii 
coniervalimn  tu  harden  into  apathy. 

"  Such  an  institution,  devoted  to  the  study  of  «U  truth,  must,  of 
nccesuty,  be  religious,  but  cannot  be  denominational.  However  it 
may  be  where  a  siaie  religion  dominates  education,  in  this  country 
at  least,  where  free  guvernmeRl,  free  religion,  and  free  education 
are  our  priceless  heritage,  the  University,  just  as  the  public  school, 
must  be  kept  abisolutely  aloof  from  denominaiionaltim  of  all  kinds. 
When  a  University  is  (hen  fortunate  enough  to  be  seated  in  a  (treat 
community,  it  should  assert  itself  at  a  power  in  the  moral  and  re- 
ligious life  of  that  community.  There  is  missionary  work  to  be 
done  in  every  quarter,  and  there  arc  schemes  of  conjoint  work  by 
the  clergy  and  laymen  of  all  denominations  which  will  find  no 
surer  rallying  point  and  no  more  zealous  body  of  assistants  than  in 
the  University. 

"  It  is  difficult  to  compute  the  resources  needed  for  the  work  of 
a  great  University.  It  is  to  draw  to  it  the  great  scholars  of  the 
world,  to  accumulate  the  treasures  of  the  past  and  the  present,  and 
to  illustrate  knowledge  in  all  its  branches  i  to  provide  ample  en- 
dowment for  research  and  for  scientific  publications,  and  to  enable 
worthy  students  to  do  advanced  work  freely  or  at  nominal  cost.  The 
annual  cost  of  maintenance  must  be  lar^ge,  many  times  iai^r  than 
the  total  income  of  any  American  Univcratty  to-day.  But  if  it  is 
seated  where  it  may  do  not  only  this,  but  may  alto  make  itsdf  the 
true  centre  of  a  vast  community,  influencing  profoundly  its  social 
life,  and  elevating  and  quickening  its  intellectual  life,  there  are 
needed  not  only  vast  material  resources,  but  the  widen  and  mou 
generous  co-operation. 

"  There  are  vast  libraries  and  museums  of  art,  of  archicology, 
and  of  science,  which  need  some  bond  of  union  to  render  their 
treasures  more  available  and  useful.  There  are  many  learned 
societies  whose  valuable  collections  and  important  proceedings  lose 
much  of  their  just  effect  becaute  they  are  accessible  or  even  known 
to  but  a  few.     The  University  is  the  natural  centre  for  all  such. 
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Rapid  transit  removet  th«  objection! ;  the  advantage!  are  too  iiunjr 
and  obviout  to  bear  mention.  The  community  mutt  be  appealed 
to,  be  instructed,  be  interested  in  the  work  of  the  Univercity. 
There  are  agencies  for  the  extension  of  UnJvcfsilj'  influence  which 
niggest  themselves  at  once.  7*he  Untvenity  ihouM  be  the  pur- 
veyor of  the  best  and  most  aiiraciive  public  lectures,  and  should  be 
the  leading  patron  of  an  and  of  music.  Association*  which  owv 
their  dignity  and  their  permanent  vitality  to  their  conneaion  with 
the  University  will  readily  spring  up,  and  while  imposing  no  tax 
upon  its  resources  will  carry  on  this  University  extension  work  not 
only  in  the  community  imnacdiatcly  surrounding,  but  in  many  out- 
lying centres. 

"  The  constituency  of  our  Universities  is  not  restricted  to  any 
class,  nor  are  they  conducted  for  the  profit  or  benefit  of  any  special 
group  of  people.  It  is  likely  that  they  are  ihc  most  unselfish,  the 
most  truly  charitable,  and  the  most  truly  democratic  of  our  insiitu* 
tions.  So  it  will  result  thai  the  ideal  University  will  become  more 
and  more  a  federation  of  all  the  force*  which  work  for  the  advance 
mcnt  and  elevation  of  society, and  its  life  will  become  mingled  with 
that  of  all  kindred  institutions,  and  with  that  of  the  entire  com- 
munity. 

**  Every  people  have  iheir  standards  and  their  ideals.  We 
Americans  know  well  the  value  of  material  success,  but  it  is  not 
true  that  our  highest  standards  are  commercial  ones.  The  mere 
possession  of  wealth  must  inevitably  confer  less  distinction  as  its 
powesEors  become  more  numerous.  But  the  wise  use  of  wealth, 
the  gifts  of  genius  and  the  acquirements  of  learaing,  the  fine 
qualities  of  personal  character  and  of  pub  lie -spirited  citizenships 
these  challenge  our  highest  admiration,  as  they  have  that  of  all 
vigorous  and  progresisive  nations.  And  it  is  precisely  these  excel- 
lences that  the  influence  of  a  University  fosters  and  develops. 
Tile  time  has  passed  when  the  most  interesting  questions  about 
University  work  are  whether  Greek  or  German  is  the  more  useful 
study.     For  now  it  may  fairly  be  claimed — and  I  say  this  more 
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emphnicaUy  because  I  quote  the  evidence  of  one  whose  luthority 
will  not  be  doubccd — thai '  wc  require  of  our  Universities  ih«i  they 
shall  equip  and  thoroughly  train  American  citi7.ens.'  We  are  try- 
ing in  this  country  an  experiment  in  civilixation  of  grand  propor- 
tions and  commensuraie  risk.  Kven  if  the  tide  of  immigration  has 
begun  to  ebb,  there  arc  elements  in  the  problem  before  us  well  cal- 
cuhted  CO  arouse  anxiety.  We  are  trying  the  incomparable  experi- 
ment of  trusting  to  the  power  of  education,  religious  and  secular, 
10  enable  sixty  millionit  of  (wople  lo  govern  ihemselvet. 

"  1*hc  man  on  horscbaclc  is  less  than  a  spccire  here,  and  the 
immense  part  which  the  army  and  navy  play  in  the  national  life  of 
other  countries  is  barely  recognized  with  us.  The  absence  of  the 
throne  and  the  aristocracy  omits  coniervative  elements  which  must 
be  replaced,  and  which  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  replaced  by  our 
political  foreei.  When  the  separate  sects  of  Protestantism  shall 
federate,  if  not  unite,  in  support,  at  least,  of  organized  charity  and 
universal  free  education,  we  shall  have  a  conitruciive  power  of  irrc 
sistible  magnitude.  But,  for  the  moment,  it  may  be  safely  claimed 
that  the  development  of  our  university  system  towards  an  ideal 
extension  is  second  in  importance  to  none  of  the  practical  questions 
of  our  national  life." 


All  this  he  said  by  way  of  prelude  to  his  retnarks  on  a 
Natiofial  University  with  which  he  closed  his  speech : 

**  The  more  colleges  and  universities  we  have  the  better.  There 
is  work  for  them  all,  and  there  ii  money  enough  to  endow  them  all 
richly.  Let  each  strive  hard  for  the  attainment  of  the  loftiest  ideal 
it  can  set  up.  Different  ai  their  development  mutt  be,  they  will  all 
at  heart  be  one,  and  will  all  be  loyal  to  the  common  cause.  But  I 
confess  that  the  splendid  system  of  American  colleges  and  universi- 
ties will  seem  to  mc  incomplete  until  we  have  at  Washington  a  great 
university,  free  from  political  as  well  as  from  denominational  in- 
fluence, and  representing,  if  not  actually  administered,  by  the  lead- 
ing institutions  of  the  land.  Just  as  the  ideal  individual  university 
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may  be  viewed  as  an  aggiTgatio"  f*f  many  collrgrs  and  a  rcdcntion 
of  all  kindred  intticutiunt  acc«»ib)e,  to  I  hope  to  see,  ai  ibc  idemi 
university,  an  university  of  universities  formed  as  the  central  gov- 
ernntent  is  formed,  by  the  fcdeniion  of  many  independent  institu- 
tions, planted  strongly  at  the  capital  of  ibc  nation,  uttn^  the 
unequalled  cuUc4:tiont  which  are  growing  ibcrc  for  the  prosecution 
of  the  highest  studies  under  the  most  eminent  masters,  and  pro- 
claiming to  the  world  that,  among  the  ideals  u-hich  we  Americans 
hold  by  is  that  of  education,  thorough,  purr,  and  free,  from  the 
cron-roads  district  school  lo  the  groves  and  halls  of  the  loftiest 
university," ' 

This  address  and  that  on  "  The  University  in  Modem  Life" 
were  reprinted  together.  The  criticism  which  they  excited 
is  well  expressed  in  the  foUowIng  letter  to  him  from  the 
Dean  of  the  Law  School : 

"  Mv  DBAB  Provost: 

*'I  have  read  with  great  pleasure,  and  with  that  pride  which  1 
Univentty  man  ought  to  feel  at  to  brilliant  work  done  by  his  chief, 
your  speeches  upon  '  The  University  in  Modern  Life'  and  *  The 
Ideal  University.'  You  have  made  possible  to  our  Alma  Mater  the 
realization  of  your  high  ideal. 

"  faithfully  yours, 

"  C.  Stuart  Patterson."  » 


In  July,  1892,  he  delivered  an  address  before  the  National 
Educational  Association,  at  Saratoga,  on  "  The  Relation  of 


'  Remarks  at  the  banquet  of  the  Alumni  of  Columlna  College, 
New  York,  February-  3,  1890,  in  response  to  the  toast,  •*  The  Idol 
University,"  by  WiUiam  Pepper,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  1890. 
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Umiergraduate  to  PoM^raduale  Curricula.'"  It  is  doubt* 
less  the  most  Important  contribution  he  made  to  educational 
literature,  will)  the  exception  of  that  of  1877  on  medical 
education.  It  abounds  in  historical  information,  and  at 
the  time  of  its  delivery  was  thought  to  take  very  advanced 
ground.  His  manuscript  notes  show  that,  as  was  usual  with 
him,  he  had  gathered  his  data  with  painstaking  care.  He 
made  a  thorough  study  of  the  subject  in  the  English,  Scotch, 
French,  and  German  schools,  and  his  wide  acquaintance 
among  the  British  educators  erubted  him  to  acquire  his 
information  at  first  hand. 

The  Saratoga  address  expressed  Dr.  Pepper's  conviction 
of  the  true  method  of  grouping  university  studies  so  as  to 
avoid  free  elcctivcs  at  one  extren^  and  the  £iults  of  (he  old 
four  years'  course,  with  its  inflexibility,  at  the  other.  The 
position  he  took  at  Saratoga  he  maintained  at  the  University. 
and  there  carried  out  in  practice  what  in  his  address  he  elab* 
orated  in  theory.  Running  through  all  his  reports  as  Provost 
is  a  constant  defense  of  the  group  system  of  studies.  He 
did  not  believe  that  a  young  man,  inexperienced,  as  are  all 
who  come  up  to  the  University,  was  capable  of  making  a 
wise  selection  among  free  electives.  The  risk  was  too  great. 
Most  fi'eshmen  would  choose  the  line  of  least  rcsistcncc,  and 
if  possible  omit  all  studies  which  compelled  serious  work. 
A  University  course  must  be  made  a  happy  mctlium  between 
extremes,  and  be  adapted  to  the  youth  of  moderate  capacity 


'  The  Relation  of  Undergraduate  to  Posi-graduate  Curricula. 
An  address  rnd  before  the  National  Educational  Anoctaiion  at  Sara- 
toga, July  12,  1892,  by  William  Pepper,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  University 
of  Pennsylvania.  Philadelphia:  Allen,  Lane  Ac  Scott,  1892.  24 
pp. 
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who  had  neither  the  courage  to  select  a  well^roupo]  body 
of  studies  nor  the  ability  to  win  honor  in  the  most  diilicult 
subjects,  'ihc  modem  tendency  to  make  university  lifc  as 
easy  as  possible  endangers  the  stability  of  sound  scholarship, 
and  it  was  against  this  catastrophe  that  Dr.  Pepper  was  con> 
stantly  contending.  He  believed  that  a  University  faculty 
was  a  better  judge  of  llic  studies  that  a  trcshinan  should 
undertake  than  was  tlie  freshman  himself.  Therefore  he 
fevered  tlic  group  system,  by  which  the  student  would  have 
a  reasonable  range  of  choice  and  yet  be  under  obligation  to 
pursue  a  group  of  studies  more  or  less  coK>rdinatcd  and 
necessitating  a  reasonable  amount  of  exacting  study.  The 
student  was  thus  saved  from  his  own  folly  and  ignorance. 
The  system  of  group  elcctives  at  the  University  would 
enable  him  to  escape  four  years  of  intellectual  lazi- 
ness. 

Nor  was  Dr.  Pepper  persuaded  even  by  the  free  elective 
system  elsewhere  tliat  it  should  prevail  in  the  post-graduate 
work.  There  should  be,  he  thought,  a  reasonable  super- 
vision exercised  by  the  Faculty,  and  the  principle  followed  in 
undergraduate  work  sliould  prevail.  His  reports  as  Provost 
show  the  workings  of  the  group  elective  system  at  the  Uni- 
veruty.  His  Saratoga  address  was  an  examirution  in  detail 
of  the  theory  underlying  this  system,  and  is  uT>doubtedly  as 
able  a  dcfrnsc  of  it  as  we  have  in  our  educational  liter- 
ature. 

The  address  called  forth  opinions  from  educational  jour- 
nals and  from  teachers  in  schools  and  colleges  throughout 
the  country.  The  following  letter  from  J.  Havens  Richard. 
S.Jt  President  of  Georgetown  College,  has  embodied  senti- 
ments held  by  many  educators : 
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"  GlKllilTDIrM  CoLUtm, 

••  WUT  WjUWMTOM,  0.    C, 

"Oc(«b»r7,  il9l. 
*'  PInse  accept  my  cordial  thank*  for  your  mosi  interesting  ni- 
im*  on  the  Relation  of  Undergraduate  to  Pust-graduate  Curricula. 
It  is  a  subject  demanding  close  aiieniion  at  the  preseni  time,  and  I 
rejoice  to  tec  men  in  your  position  and  ability  beginning  to  diicuaa  it. 
"  It  is  a  subject  of  surprise  and  set  f-gratulaiton  to  mc  to  discover 
that  your  opinions  and  conclution*  agree  in  the  main  with  my  own 
convictions,  which  I  had  thought  hopelessly  out  of  accord  with 
mo<ieTn  educational  systems.  Your  address  and  that  of  Profcnor 
Goodwin  of  Harvard  are  omens  of  good.  The  latter  has  been 
already  read  in  our  dining-room  to  the  Faculty,  and  I  shall  have 
the  same  done  with  your  pamphlet. 

"  Repeating  the  expression  of  my  thanks,  I  remain, 
"  Very  sincerely  yours, 

"J.  Havens  Richard,  S.  J., 

"  Prttidttit. 

**  P.  S. — May  I  ask  you,  if  you  have  not  already  done  so,  to  send 
copies  of  the  address  to  the  deans  of  our  Medical  and  Law  Depan- 
ments  .*  They  arc  Dr.  George  L.  Magrudcr,  and  M.  F.  Morris, 
LL.D." ' 

About  this  time  the  University  lt>st  by  death  the  services 
of  several  of  its  distinguished  men,  among  them  Joseph 
Letdy,  Dr.  Pepper's  tribute  to  whom  has  already  been  ^vcn ; 
D.  Hayes  Agnew,  "of  illustrious  fame  in  the  profession  of 
surgery;*'  John  J.  Reese,  Emeritus  Professor  of  Medical 
Jurisprudence  and  Toxicology ;  Algemon  Sydney  Biddle. 
Professor  of  Torts.  Evidence,  and  Practice  of  Law;  Dr. 
Formad.  the  distinguished  pathologist ;  Professor  McElroy, 
a  classmate   of  Dr.   Pepper's   and   for    twenty-five   years 
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identiiied  with  the  University ;'  and  Mr.  Edmund  A.  Steward- 
son,  to  whose  professional  enthusiasm  tlie  rapid  development 
of  the  School  of  Architecture  was  largely  due. 

llie  wisdom  of  the  Trustees  in  securing  additional  land — 
ten  acres — in  1889  had  been  more  than  vindicated  by  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  l*nivcr»ty  since  and  the  daily  need  of  more 
tenitory  for  the  site  of  Universitj'  buildings.  Upon  a  por- 
tion of  the  new  ground  the  Institute  of  Hj'gicnc  had  been 
erected,  another  portion  had  been  assigned  to  the  Athletic 
Association,  and  the  triangular  lot  at  the  intersection  of 
\Vo(xlland  Avenue  and  Thirty-sixth  Street  had  been  con- 
veyed, with  the  consent  of  the  city,*  10  the  Wistar  Institute  of 
Anatomy  and  Biology,  upon  which  the  6ne  building  of  the 
Institute  was  in  process  of  erection. 

In  1890  Dr.  Pepper  liad  ventured  the  opinion  to  the  Trus- 
tees that  the  upper  rooms  of  the  new  Library  Building  would 
doubtless  furnish  ample  space  for  years  to  come  for  the  recep- 
tion of  collections  in  the  then  newly-formed  Depanment  of 
Archeology,  but,  as  he  now  said,  events  had  proved  that  he 
had  greatly  underrated  the  vigor  of  the  new  department  and 
the  hearty  interest  which  the  public  would  take  in  its  work. 
Not  only  had  every  room  in  the  Library  Building  been  filled 
to  overflowing  with  the  collections,  which  represented  many 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  in  value,  but  c\'ery  possible 
space  upon  the  stiirway  and  under  it  had  been  used  for  the 
display  of  parts  of  the  coUectlons.  "*  Far  sooner  than  was 
expected,"  said  he, "  the  urgent  demand  comes  upon  us  for  a 
building  having  all  die  Bre^>roof  security  of  the  Library  and 


'  See  p.  172.     Note. 

'Ordinance  of  March   19,  1892.     See   Provott'i  Repon  from 
October,  (893,  to  June,  1894,  p.  6). 
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especially  adapted  to  the  exhibition  of  these  priceless  and 
rapidly-growing  collections." 

The  next  great  building  contemplated  after  tlie  Library, 
it  will  be  remembered,  was  the  Institute  of  Hygiene,  the 
construction  of  which  was  carried  on  under  the  immediate 
personal  supervision  of  the  donor.  Mr.  Henry  C.  Lea,  in 
constant  association  with  Dr.  John  S.  Billings.  The  result 
was  a  structure  which  in  itself  remains  an  object  lesson  in 
hygiene,  a  model  of  perfect  adaptation  to  its  scientific  pur- 
poses. On  the  twenty-second  of  February,  1892,  the  Insti- 
tute of  Hygiene  was  formally  opened.'  The  transfer  to  the 
University  of  tlie  gift  of  Mr.  Lea  being  made  for  him  by 
Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell,  who,  in  the  course  of  his  address,  read 
a  brief  letter  from  Mr.  Lea  in  response  to  his  request  '*  for  a 
few  words  on  the  subject  and  the  motive  which  led  to  the 
founding  of  the  new  Laboratory  of  Hygiene."  This  letter 
is  well  worthy  of  preservation : 

"  Mv  DEAR  Dr.  Mitchcli.  ; 

"  li  gives  mc  pleasure  to  respond  to  your  request  for  a  few  words 
on  the  object  and  motives  which  led  to  the  foundiitg  of  the  new 
Laboratory  of  Hygiene. 

"  Of  all  the  claim*  of  your  noble  profession  on  the  gratitude  of 
mankind,  perhaps  the  chiefcst  is  due  to  the  zeal  of  its  members  in 
laboring  as  earnestly  for  the  prevention  aa  for  the  cure  of  disease. 
Scientific  hygiene  it  essentially  the  creation  of  physicUnt,  who  have 
ever  been  foremost  in  discovering  and  promulgating  the  fact*  and 
principle*  on  which  improvment  of  public  health  must  be  based. 
Great  as  have  been  the  atrides  of  this  science  during  the  last 


'  The  Opening  Exercises  of  the  Institute  of  Hygiene  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  February  22,  1892. 
Philadelphia,  1892.     66  pp. 
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generailon,  even  more  ii  reuoiubly  to  be  expected  of  it  in  ibe 
future.  It  is  not  visionary  to  say  that  wc  arc  on  the  ihmbokl  of 
discovericf  which  promise,  if  rightly  usctl,  to  relieve  humanity  from 
some  of  the  distressing  evib  which  have  weighed  it  down  in  ib« 
past.  To  this  most  desirable  cunsumnuition  the  Univcruty  of 
Pennsylvania  makes  a  notable  contribution  in  rendering  the  study 
of  hygiene  compulsory  on  all  who  seek  its  degrees  in  Medicine^ 
Architecture,  and  Civil  Engineering,  and  in  organizing  a  Depart- 
ment of  Hygiene,  where  scicntilic  investigations  attd  instruction 
can  be  considered  under  the  most  favorable  conditions. 

"  Important  as  will  be  the  functions  of  this  depanmcnt  in  stimu- 
bting  original  research,  perhaps  even  more  immediately  importani 
to  the  community  will  be  its  educational  activity  in  annually  send- 
ing forth  numbers  of  thoroughly  trained  and  well-e<iuippcd  hjr- 
gienists.  Through  tbctr  agency  wc  may  expect  that  popular  crrofi 
will  be  largely  dispelled  and  popular  indilTerence  to  the  laws  of 
health  will  be  removed.  The  mass  of  human  misery  directly 
traceable  to  these  error*  and  this  indifference  can  scarce  be  over^ 
estimated.  Of  this  our  own  city  offers  a  pregnant  example.  No 
great  centre  of  population  is  anywhere  more  happily  situated  tfaan 
Philadelphia  with  respect  to  hygienic  advantages.  It  has  every 
re4)uisitc  for  healthful  prolonged  life  in  iu  soil,  climate,  facilities 
for  drainage,  abundance  of  [>urc  watcT  within  reach,  ample  space 
over  which  to  spread  without  overcrowding.  If  proper  reapcct 
were  paid  to  hygienic  rules,  preventable  disease  would  be  vinually 
unknown  among  us,  and  our  annual  death-rate  would  not  exceed 
fifteen  to  the  thousand.  Yet  during  the  past  year  the  interments 
amounted  to  22,649,  which,  in  a  population  of  eleven  hundred 
thousand  souls  it  over  20)^  per  thousand.  Now  this  difference  of 
S  y*  P^'  thousand  means  about  6000  deaths  per  annum  from  purely 
preventable  causes — 6000  human  beings  snatched  away  before 
their  time,  and  other  thousands  reduced  to  want  by  the  loss  of 
those  on  whom  they  were  de|>cndenl.  Yet,  ghastly  as  is  this  aggre- 
gate, it  is  in  reality  the  smallest  portion  of  the  evil.     Experience 
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shows  thai  every  itcaih  ncpmcnts  abouc  twenty  cues  of  sickness 
not  tnunediatety  fatal,  ho  ihai  6000  preveniabic  dcaihi  per  annum 
infer  1 20,000  cases  of  preventable  sickness.  Each  case  of  sickness 
will  average  from  thirty-live  to  forty  days,  so  that  every  year  in 
Philadelphia  there  are  13,000  years  of  preventable  sickness  endured 
by  its  inhabitants. 

"  Think  what  an  aggregate  of  tuflvring  this  represents — think  of 
the  thousands  of  lamilie*  who  are  annually  exfwsed  to  privation 
through  the  disability  incurred  by  the  bread-winner  or  by  the  mother 
— think  how  many  of  thoic  whu  arc  hovering  on  the  border  be- 
tween comfort  and  poverty  arc  permanently  plunged  into  pauperism 
through  temporary  sickness — and  you  will  agree  with  me  that  the 
Department  of  Hygiene,  if  rightly  administered  and  efficiently 
tupponcd  by  the  public,  will  not  be  merely  a  valuable  scientific 
adjunct  to  the  University,  but  will  be  the  most  practical  and  the 
most  useful  instilulion  of  public  beneficence  that  the  community 
can  have,  for  it  will  deal  tn  the  largest  way  with  the  causes  of  these 
vast  cvtls.  If  it  is  blessed  to  relieve  human  miseries,  it  it  still 
more  blessed  to  prevent  them. 

**  Faithfully  yours, 

"  HtNHY    ChAXLIS   LtA," 

In  accepting  the  building  on  behalf  of  the  University,  Dr. 
Pepper,  after  paying  tribute  to  the  generosity  of  Mr.  Lea  and 
of  Mr.  Henry  C.  Gibson,  who  had  contributed  to  the  «»• 
dowment  of  the  Institution,  said : 

"  Never  has  the  circle  of  our  University  departments  opened  to 
receive  a  more  welcome  addition.  To  detect  error,  to  discover  and 
diffuse  truth,  has  long  been  our  labor  here.  Here  first  in  the  coun- 
try was  taught  the  august  science  of  the  bw.  Here,  also,  first  was 
taught  the  healing  art,  and  for  well  nigh  one  hundred  and  fifty  years 
the  history  of  medical  science  in  America  has  been,  in  large  part, 
that  of  our  Medical  School ;  and  now,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  which 
has  brought  the  recognition  of  the  larger  truth  that  prevention,  and 
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not  cure  alone,  tnuK  be  our  xim,  ii  added  the  first  InKitution  de- 
voted  to  the  study  of  the  causes  of  disease  and  of  the  laws  for 
maintaining  health. 

"  An  observant  and  critical  public  will  note  the  advanE2|;c$  which 
have  resulted  from  the  cstablifhinent  of  this  Institute  m  conoection 
with  a  great  University. 

**  While  its  indivtdualtcy  is  perpetuated  so  far  a>  desired  by  the 
founders,  it  is  brought  into  organic  relation  with  cognate  depan- 
mcnls,  to  which  it  will  contribute  most  valuable  aitisunce,  and 
from  which,  in  turn,  it  will  receive  important  co-operation.  The 
vast  services  this  Institute  will  render  to  science  and  society  can  be 
but  feebly  outlined  at  present.  They  will  be  gratefully  recogoiced 
in  the  future." 


An  itnportant  and  unique  structure  erected  tn  1892  was 
the  Canine  Infirmary  in  connection  with  the  Veterinary 
Hospital ;  and  in  the  iame  year  was  built  the  Centntl 
Heat  and  Light  Station,  by  means  of  which  all  ch« 
University  buildings,  though  widely  separated  over  the  ex- 
tensive campus,  were  for  the  first  time  properly  lighted  and 
heated.  An  announcement  was  made  that  the  plans  were  in 
proration  for  the  constmction  of  a  Chemical  Laboratory 
for  the  College  Department.  A  new  Engineering  Laboratory 
had  Ixren  erected  contiguous  to  the  Central  Station,  by  which 
additional  facilities  were  added  to  the  work  of  the  Towne 
Scientific  School.  The  erection  of  the  Engineering  Labora- 
tor)'  made  possible  the  removal  of  the  Mechanical  Eo^eer- 
ing  Department  fix>m  the  College  Hall,  aiKl  thus  afforded 
rooms  for  the  use  of  other  departments  long  greatly  in  need 
of  them.  The  erection  of  the  Chemical  Laboratory  would 
permit  the  removal  of  the  Chemical  Department  from  the 
Collie  Hall  and  relieve  the  congestion  which  had  for  several 
years  interfered  with  the  work  of  other  departments. 
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In  tbc  College  the  most  important  changes  which  the 
Provost  now  reported  were  the  adoption  of  the  four  years' 
tectmical  course  in  architecture,  in  mechanical  and  electrical 
engineering,  and  in  chemistry,  not  as  superceding,  but  as  an 
altcmarivc  to  the  former  five  years'  course  embracing  these 
subjects,  which  was  still  retained.  The  School  of  Architect- 
ure, founded  in  1 891,  had  won  the  warm  support  of  members 
of  the  architectural  profession,  and  was  attended  by  a  greater 
number  of  students  wiili  each  succeswve  term.  Owing  to 
the  accession  of  students,  the  quarters  assigned  to  the  Depart- 
ment  of  Chemistry  became  entirely  irudequate,  whence  tlie 
demand  for  a  new  Chemical  Laboratory.  The  School  of 
Biolog)'  had  participated  in  tlic  general  prosperity,  and 
through  the  co-operation  of  Mr.  Charles  K.  I^ndis  had 
erected  a  Marine  Laborator)'  at  Sea  Isle  City,  New  Jersey. 
Here  for  two  summers  classes  had  been  taught,  private  in- 
vestigations pursued,  and  interesting  collections  made  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Biological  Faculty.  The  Laboratory 
and  Summer  School  were  in  charge  of  Dr.  Milton  J. 
Greeman.  This  enterprise  was,  however,  destined  to  be 
short-lived.  The  place  selected  for  the  School  proved  un- 
suitable, and  the  whole  project  was  Biully  abandoned. 

Dr.  Pepper  raised  the  qucsrion  whether  the  Wharton 
School  of  Fmance  and  Economy,  which  had  of  late  attracted 
an  increasing  number  of  young  men  to  its  course,  should  not 
be  made  a  four  years'  course.  In  1890  eminent  members  of 
its  Faculty  had  established  the  American  Academy  of  Social 
Science,  a  chartered  organization  which,  by  its  extended 
mcmb<;Tship,  its  interesting  scientific  sessions,  atxl  its  publica- 
tions, had  become  a  recognized  force  in  its  own  domain. 

Beginning  with  January.  1892,  the  daily  chapct  services 
were  entrusted  to  four  chaplains   selected  troni  prominent 
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clergymen  of  different  denominations,  each  of  whom  served 
for  one  week  at  a  time  daily  throughout  the  college  year.  la 
addition  to  the  customary  services,  reading  a  selection  from 
the  Bible  and  a  prayer,  the  Chaplain  tlelivered  a  brief  address 
on  some  timely  topic,  the  entire  service  lasting  only  fifteen 
minutes.' 

In  calling  attention  to  the  most  urgent  need  of  the  College 
Dcpanment,  that  of  adequate  financial  support,  the  Provost 
analyzed  the  situation  in  a  manner  that  must  appeal  to  col* 
lege  authorities  and  to  those  who  are  familbr  with  the  difB- 
culties  of  college  administration. 

"  There  are  in  every  college,"  uid  he,  "  pay  Mudcnti  tnd  free 
students,  but  the  dilfercncc  between  ihcm  is  mcTcIy  in  degree.  No 
man  can  exhibit  receipted  tuition  bilU  and  lay  that  '  I  have  paid  for 
my  son's  education.'  He  has  contributed  to  the  expense  of  that 
education  all  that  was  asked  of  htm,  but  the  education  has  cost  in 
actual  outlay  from  thirty  to  fifty  per  cent,  more  than  the  total  of 
his  bills.  The  remainder  was  paid  from  the  income  of  g^fu  and 
legacies  by  men  and  women  long  dead,  to  whom  this  higher  educa- 
tion was  something  of  sacred  importance,  and  by  a  steady  stream 
of  gifts  from  the  comparatively  few  of  the  living  who  feel  that  in 
the  maintenance  of  institutions  like  ours  they  can  best  promote  the 
highest  welfare  of  their  fellow-men.  Without  such  resources  as 
these  not  a  college  tn  the  land  could  be  maintained ;  the  tuition  fees 
cannot  be  raised  to  a  sustaining  point  without  debarring  from  higher 
education  a  large  proportion  of  the  free  men  for  whose  education 
the  college  dcser>cs  lo  exist.  Without  such  resources  free  tuition 
to  those  from  some  of  whom  will  come  the  highest  honor  to  col- 


'  The  first  Chaplains  thus  appointed  were  the  Rev.  Dr.  George 
Dana  Boardman,  the  Rev.  Dean  Banlett,  the  Rev.  Charles  Wood, 
the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  A.  N.  Chapman,  the  Rev.  Levcrett  Bradley,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  J.  E.  Lippincott,  and  the  Rev.  John  T.  Buckley. 
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leges  thai  have  cdurstcd  them  would  be  intp<»tible.  The  need  of 
«uch  resources  becomes  yc^irly  more  uf]geni.  Wc  are  painfully 
conscious  that  the  average  salaricE  now  paid  lo  profettors  and  in- 
structors are  altogether  unworthy  of  the  talents,  the  zeal,  the  loy- 
alty,  and  the  labon  that  are  demanded  of  one  who  is  at  all  worthy 
of  such  a  position.  The  material  equtpmcni  needed  for  our  ad- 
vanced modern  education  represents  a  very  large  capital,  a  lar]ge 
annual  expenditure  to  keep  them  abreast  with  the  limes.  Mean- 
while, with  the  increase  of  population  and  under  the  stimulus  of  a 
more  widely  diifused  secondary  and  prinurj'  educational  system,  an 
ever  increasing  number  of  young  men  are  thronging  to  our  doon. 
Among  them  arc  some  of  rare  promise,  to  whom  even  our  mild 
tuition  charge  is  prohibitory.  We  have  already  strained  our  re- 
sources, and  to  (he  utmost,  in  the  liberal  grant  of  scholarships  to 
deserving  students ;  to  continue  them  in  such  number  as  in  the  last 
few  years  is  absolutely  impossible  on  existing  means.  Our  one 
supreme  and  urgent  need  is  chat  of  money.  We  need  first  an 
endowment  fund  worthy  of  the  work  which  is  committed  (o  our 
hands." 


There  is  probably  not  a  college  president  in  America  who 
could  not  tnily  niakc  these  words  his  own. 

Therefore,  Dr.  Pepper  appealed  again  for  the  foundation 
of  scholarships  and  fellowships,  and  he  pointed  to  the  grow- 
ing Department  of  Philosophy,  which  in  two  years  had 
increased  in  the  number  of  its  matriculates  tram  6fty-thrcc 
to  one  htindred  and  seventeen,  sliowing,  he  said,  that  the  un< 
usual  facilities  which  the  Universit)-  was  able  to  offer  in 
special  lines  of  study  were  folty  appreciated  by  that  in- 
creasing number  of  men  and  women  who  were  finding  post- 
graduate studies  essential  to  thcin  for  their  full  equipment 
for  their  life  work.  Of  this  matriculation  women  already 
formed  a  larger  number ;  and  on  the  4th  of  May,  i8i_)2,  the 
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Graduate  Drpanmmt  for  wotiKn  was  formatljr  opened. 
The  building  for  the  use  of  the  deparimeni  was  given  b]r 
Colonrl  J.  R.  Bennett. 

The  establish  men  t  of  a  Graduate  School  for  Women  in 
the  University  marked  a  departure  in  its  policy.  For  some 
years  there  had  been  a  small  attendance  of  women  upon  some 
of  the  courses,  notably  those  in  Biology,  Histor)-,  and  Poltb* 
cal  Economy,  and  in  the  classes  known  as  the  **  Teachers' 
Classes,"  which  were  attended  on  Saturdays;  but  women 
were  not  admitted  to  undergraduate  studies  as  candidates  for 
a  degree.  They  were  suffered  to  enter  the  lower  classes  and 
make  the  best  of  their  opportunities.  The  matter  was  one 
of  condescension  on  the  part  of  the  University,  and  some* 
thing  of  aggressive,  patient  perseverance  on  the  part  of  the 
women  students. 

Towards  the  question  of  the  education  of  women  in  the 
University  Dr.  Pepper's  opinions  had  undergone  a  radical 
change  since  his  accession  to  the  Frovostship.  In  his 
inaugural.  February  22,  1881,  he  had  said: 

"  It  seems  impossible  for  any  school  which  intends  at  the  present 
lime  to  cxcn  its  full  influence  in  the  intetlcccual  life  of  the  com- 
munity to  neglect  the  subject  of  the  higher  education  of  women. 
1  do  not  refer  to  any  such  <|uettion  as  that  of  opening  the  Uni* 
vcnity  classes  to  young  women,  because  I  regard  it  as  settled  beyond 
dispute  that  the  co-education  of  the  sexes  is  inadmissible.  The 
University  has  recently  been  making  cautious  advances  in  thil 
direction,  and  persons  of  both  sexes  are  now  admitted  to  cettain 
lectures  and  laboratory  work.  It  may  be  that  this  comprises  as 
much  as  is  safe  or  desirable  to  be  done  in  this  panicular  direction  i 
and  BS  the  special  function  of  the  University  is  not  the  educalion 
of  women,  it  seems  proper  that  further  action  should  awail  the 
expression  of  some  care  fully- matured  wishes  or  plant  tui  the  pari 
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of  those  who  may  be  assumed  to  represent  the  interests  of  women 
in  this  matter.  It  is  cvidenii  however,  that  some  more  definite 
provision  is  needcil  than  now  exists  to  carry  the  education  of 
women  beyond  the  point  generally  attainable  at  present.  The 
difficulty  has  been  in  part  met  by  the  esublishmeni  of  special  coU 
leges,  such  as  Vassar,  Wellcsley,  Smith,  or  Taylor,'  and  recently 
by  the  system  of  private  college  instructions  for  women  in  Cambridge, 
but  other  arrangemenii  than  theic  arc  required  to  provide  the  neces- 
sary facilities  for  the  large  number  of  women  who  desire  thorough 
and  advanced  education. 

"This  Univcreity  wiU  gladly  witness  and  co-operate  with  all 
earnesi  efforts  to  secure  such  facilities.  It  recognizes  the  urgent 
need  of  Philadelphia,  and  of  every  other  great  city,  in  this  direction. 
It  rcalixea  strou^y  the  good  that  would  follow  from  a  more  general 
dttTiision  of  higher  culture  and  increased  activity  in  intellectual  pur- 
suits among  our  women,  and  the  powerful  influence  which  would 
be  reflected  upon  its  own  future  prosperity.  I'hcrc  should  be 
accessible,  not  only  to  those  who  desire  to  become  teachers  or  to 
those  who  are  able  or  willing  to  take  up  their  residence  at  a  special 
college,  but  (o  all  women  who  exhibit  the  proper  qualifications,  a 
course  of  education  in  nuny  respects  the  same  as  the  usual  Uni- 
versity curriculum^  in  certain  particulars  different,  but  of  equal 
excellence  and  thoroughness.  Proficiency  should  be  tested  by 
rigid  examinations,  and  saiisfactor)-  attainments  should  receive  suit- 
able cenificatca.  The  demand  for  such  facilities  is  great,  and  is 
constantly  becoming  more  generally  recognized.  The  pinicular 
arrangements  for  securing  this  object  may  vary  in  different  places. 
If  true  ID  her  traditions,  Philadelphia  will  certainly  assume  a  lead* 
ing  position  in  the  movement  i  and  while  this  University  cannot 
take  the  initiative,  it  will  watch  with  the  deepest  interest  and  be 


'  It  was  decided  bter  thai  this  institution  (founded  by  Joseph 
W.  Taylor,  M.D.,  of  Burlington,  N.  J.,  who  bequeathed  ^00,000 
for  the  purpose)  should  be  known  as  Bryn  Mawr  College. 
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mdy  to  usist  nt  far  as  possible  all  well-considered  efforts  towardt 
this  end." 

This  attitude  towards  the  question  of  the  education  of 
women  fairly  reflects  the  commonplace  opinion  of  the  time. 
Dr.  Pepper  did  not  start  out,  when  he  was  elected  Provost,  as 
a  reformer  in  education.  His  notioi\s  were  conservative  on 
all  subjects.    While  he  might  not  be 

**  The  first  by  whom  the  new  is  tried," 

he  was  seldom 

"  The  last  to  cast  the  old  wide." 

His  utterances  on  the  cducition  of  women  in  his  inaugural 
meant  no  more  than  that  the  University  was  not  prepared  to 
undertake  their  higher  education.  If  any  one  felt  disposed  to 
endow  a  woman's  department,  the  money  would  be  carcfiilly 
expended  and  the  fijnd  administered  as  well  as  circumstances 
permitted.  But  in  1881  he  had  no  enthusiasm  whatever  for 
the  subject.  His  position  excused  him.  TTie  University 
was  in  sad  need  of  reorganization,  and  his  energies  were 
needed  in  other  directions  than  that  of  providing  for  tlie 
education  of  women. 

During  the  following  fifteen  years  he  developed  in  all 
directions,  and  his  strenuous  efforts  to  co-ordinate  the  educa- 
tional forces  of  Pennsylvania  brought  him  in  contact  with 
intellectual  men  and  women  fixim  whom  he  learned  many 
things.  There  is  no  doubt  tliat  his  success  as  an  educator 
was  largely  due  to  the  help  he  received  from  women.  Hcj 
possessed  great  influence  with  them,  ami  he  utilized  it  fully. 
No  small  portion  of  the  vast  sum  of  money  and  valuable 
lands,  aggregating  in  value  upward  of  six  millions  of  dolbrs, 
which  he  obtained  for  the   l.fniver»ty  and  the  system  of 
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museums  which  he  was  ifutmmental  in  establishing  were 
secured  through  the  immediate  assistance  of  women.  No 
man  can  take  so  practical  a  course  of  instruction  as  the  one 
he  took  witliout  attaining  liberal  views  of  life.  The  result  in 
bis  case  was  the  acceptance  and  advocacy  of  more  liberal 
ideas  respecting  the  education  of  women. 

Hb  first  important  public  utterance  on  the  subject  was 
in  his  address  to  the  graduating  class  at  (^ontz  on  "The 
Higher  Education  of  Women,"  in  June.  1888.'  He  recog- 
nized in  American  life  the  dominating  force  of  the  theory 
that  all  are  bom  equal,  that  ours  is  a  government  of  the 
people,  and  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  centuries  the  popu- 
brion  of  our  country  will  reach  hundreds  of  millions.  He 
foresaw  both  the  political  and  the  industrial  problems  which 
were  bound  up  with  the  ruling  theory  of  our  institutions.  In 
these  he  realized  that  woman  had  her  part  to  play,  and  his 
keen  analysts  of  human  nature  and  his  unique  capacity  for 
deducting  principles  from  scattered  and  apparendy  irrelevant 
data  drew  him  irresistibly  to  his  conclusioru. 

In  his  own  rime  one  of  the  most  conservative  of  profes- 
sions, that  of  medicine,  had  admitted  women,  and  he  was 
not  prepared  to  say  that  the  admission  had  not  been  a  wise 
one.    In  the  Ogontz  address  he  said : 

"  To-<Uy  there  are  in  every  community  of  any  jiie,  in  America, 
women  punuing  with  gratifying  succcsi  and  distinction  this  most 
arduous  of  professions.  So  it  has  been  with  one  form  of  occu{>a- 
tion  after  another.  But  still  wc  continue  to  hc«r  from  many 
<]uaners  and  from  high  authorities  that  the  physical  and  nervous 
peculiarities  o(  women  unAt  them  for  higher  education.  Now, 
this  seems  to  me  to  be  one  of  the  most  imponant  qucnions  that 
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can  be  raited.  If  ihey  are  inherent  and  insupenble,  then  it  is 
nwn  desifabk  that  a  general  agrccmcni  shouM  be  reached  as  to  the 
degree  and  character  of  education  which  nhould  be  provided  for 
our  girls." 

He  remcmbCToi  how  the  medical  men  of  Phihddphia 
had  met  in  solemn  conclave  not  many  years  before  and  re- 
solved tliat  neither  in  the:  interests  of  society  nor  of  science 
nor  of  the  wonien  themselves  was  it  deniable  that  tliere 
should  be  female  physicians.  But  this  seemingly  authori- 
tative  utterance  did  not  settle  the  business :  public  opinion 
promptly  recognized  the  decision  as  right  so  far  as  it  con- 
cerned co-education  in  medicine,  but  with  equal  promptness 
declared  that  the  demand  for  female  physicians  was  Inti- 
mate; and  admirable  facilities  were  soon  provided  for  the 
separate  medical  education  of  women.  Like  Lincoln.  Dr. 
Pepper  was  responsive  to  public  opinion,  and  he  could  not 
forget  that  the  opinion  of  the  Philadelphia  savants  had  been 
reversed  in  the  higher  court.  Unquestionably  the  approval 
by  the  public  of  die  medical  education  of  women  cliangcd 
all  his  notions  of  the  education  of  women  in  general. 

"  If  girls  did  not  possess  a  physical  development  sufficiently  vig- 
orous for  prolonged  studies,  then,"  said  he,  **  it  seems  evident  that 
the  duty  of  the  hour  was  to  insist  upon  (he  esubltshmcni  of  these 
conditions  and  upon  the  continuance  of  the  process  until  a  solution 
would  be  reached.  For  my  own  part,  after  extended  observation 
and  study  of  the  method  and  results  of  the  education  of  girls  in 
this  country,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  asKrting  that  the  data  do  not 
exist." 


During  the  four  years  following  the  time  of  the  Ogontz 
address  the  number  of  women  attending  the  courses  at  the 
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University  rapidly  increascci,  and  the  demand  became  stronger 
for  their  admission  into  regular  work  as  candidates  tor  degrees. 
Dr.  Pepper  fiilly  realized  the  meaning  and  force  of  this  de- 
mand, and  omitted  no  opportunity  to  bring  it  to  the  attention 
of  friends  of  the  Univerwty.  The  establishment  of  the  Grad- 
uate Department  for  Women  by  Colonel  J.  R.  Bennett,  in 
1892,  was  the  answer  to  this  demand.  From  the  time  of 
iliis  liberal  foundation  until  bb  deatli  Dr.  Pepper  fiequcntly 
expressed  himself  in  no  uncertain  language  on  the  higher 
education  of  women  and  the  recognition  of  women's  work 
in  society.  From  the  time  of  this  foundation  the  Univeraty 
began  to  grant  to  women  the  degrees  of  Master  of  Art  and 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  in  euriu. 

In  the  bestowal  of  honorary  degrees  it  showed  a  less  lib- 
eral spirit.  It  was  not  until  the  Commencement  of  1 894, 
the  last  over  which  Dr.  Pepper  presided,  tliat  the  University 
conferred  an  honorary  degree  upon  a  woman.  On  that  occa- 
won  Mrs.  Cornelius  Stevenson  was  ^ven  the  degree  of  Doc- 
tor of  Science  in  rea^ition  of  her  public  service  in  the  field 
of  arc:lia;olc^,  but  the  degree  was  not  given  without  hesita- 
tion. It  was  Dr.  Pepper's  desire  that  Mrs.  Stevenson  should 
receive  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws,  but  the  Trustees, 
unwilling  to  make  this  innovation,  decided  upon  the  Doc- 
torate of  Science  instead.  The  final  decision  was  a  com- 
promise, as  there  was  serious  objection  to  the  bestowal  of 
an  honorary  dt^ce  upon  any  woman.  Happily  the  Board 
decided  not  only  to  ignore  traditions  arxl  to  recognize  the 
learning  of  Mrs.  Stevenson,  but  to  establish  a  precedent  by 
which  the  literary  and  scientific  claims  of  women  might  be 
recognized  by  the  University  in  all  time  to  come. 

In  August  following  the  Commencement  of  1894  Dr. 
Pepper  again  clearly  expressed   his  views  on  the  woman 
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question.    Mrs.  Stevenson  had  been  allied  upon  to  write  on 
the  subject  and  hzd  asked  Dr.  Pepper  for  his  opinion. 

<*  All  j'ou  ay  and  ask  »  to  woman'*  poiitton  interetl*  me  pro- 
foundly. I  will  If}-  10  tell  you  my  thought,  but  I  do  not  trutt 
myMlf.  I  am  going  through  a  scries  of  changes  in  attitude  on  »o 
many  qtiestions.  Ten  years  ago  I  was  Kcpticat  as  to  the  large 
share  to  be  played  by  women  in  the  public  and  otScial  life  of  a 
dominant  nation;  now  I  grow  more  and  more  convinced  of  her 
necessity.  As  to  the  individual  question  I  have  never  doubted  that 
the  highest,  most  productive  and  original,  roost  comprehensive  life 
work  can  never  be  hid  uve  when  nun  and  woman,  a  man  and  a 
woman  in  pcrt'ect  touch  and  trust,  loyalty  and  equality,  lay  hand, 
heart,  and  brain  to  stand  together,  to  sustain,  to  incite,  and  to  guide 
each  other.  I  want  you  to  sund  strong  and  to  speak  clear  and 
loud  for  the  strongest  position  in  this.  It  is  the  policy  of  the 
future.  And  it  is  here  as  in  so  many  points  that  women  must 
lead.  Now  they  seem  to  me  even  more  obstructive  than  meat 
more  suspicious  of  their  own  sex ;  more  willing  to  join  in  every 
movement  to  hound  down  any  one  on  the  least  occasion.  But  this 
is  only  a  small  part  of  your  great  subject.  Thank  God,  the  march 
of  legislative  emancipation  goes  on  stndily,  and  we  shall  see,  even 
you  and  I,  progress  nutde  in  this  supreme  question." 

It  is  hard  to  realize  that  the  man  who  wrote  this  letter 
was  the  same  who  delivered  the  inaugural  of  1881.  We 
are  prone  to  forget  that  a  truly  great  inan  is  great  because 
he  changes,  develops,  and  ripens.  Truth  at  last  comes  to 
its  own.  The  greamess  of  Dr.  Pepper  lay  in  hb  capacity 
and  willingness  to  learn.  His  colleagues,  or  at  least  most 
of  them,  thought  of  him  only  as  an  aggrcsMve  man  of 
extraordinary  powers,  one  who  conferred  with  them  on  im- 
portant matters  and  then  formed  a  program  apparently  from 
the  results  of  the  conference.    Some  of  them  did  not  con- 
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sidcr  liim  original,  and  therefore  they  claimed  title  to  much 
of  his  work.  The  more  silent  few,  who  were  intimate  with 
him,  knew  with  what  an  intellectual  force  they  were  dealing. 
It  was  a  force  that  knew  nothing  of  jealousy,  envy,  or  rage. 
It  was  a  force  as  calm  as  sunshine.  In  him  the  claborativc 
faculty  was  developed  to  perfection, — a  faculty  so  much 
needed  upon  which  to  build  a  policy.  Emerson  remarks, 
that  it  is  the  man  who  knows,  however  obscure,  that  holds 
the  attention  of  tlie  crowd. 

Dr.  Pepper  never  ignored  the  man  who  knows, — however 
humble  his  station  or  fragmentary  his  knowledge,  he  was 
given  a  hearing.  Those  who  remember  Dr.  Pepper  will 
recall  how  frtxjuently  he  asked  them,  "  What  do  you  know 
about  this?  What  are  the  facts  in  brief^"  He  was  the 
embodiment  of  the  spirit  of  learning :  whence  the  profound 
changes  in  his  character  and  knowledge,  to  which  he  refen 
in  the  letter  above.  He  developed  rapidly ;  6r  more  rapidly 
than  the  men  about  him,  though  never  did  his  knowledge 
isolate  him.  The  radical  change  which  he  underwent 
respecting  the  place  of  woman  in  society  is  a  fine  illustration 
of  the  process  of  e\-olution  through  which  he  was  pas^ng 
throughout  life.  He  was  an  observer  and  a  learner  to  the 
end,  and  he  bravely  clung  to  convictions  once  pressed  upon 
him.  Men  differing  from  him  in  d^ee  ratJier  than  in  kind 
are  found  in  all  the  conspicuous  walks  of  life.  They  are 
the  captains  of  industry,  the  leaders  in  the  state,  the  pioneers 
in  thought. 

The  guarantee  fund  for  the  establishment  of  the  fourth 
year  in  the  Medical  School,  he  announced  in  1892,  had 
been  secured,  and  he  might  have  added,  almost  wholly  by 
his  own  efforts.  Banning  with  the  fall  of  that  year  candi* 
dates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  at  the  University 
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were  required  to  pursue  the  extended  course.  The  require- 
ment did  not  apply  to  those  already  matriculated.  The  next 
expansion,  he  intimated,  would  be  in  the  way  of  enlarged 
buildings,  increased  equipments,  and  a  larger  staflF  of  in- 
structors. 

As  on  one  side  the  Institute  of  Hygiene  offered  increased 
(acititics  to  the  Medical  Department,  so  on  another  the  newly 
established  Institute  of  Anatomy  promised  to  enrich  it  in  the 
line  of  compararive  anatomy  in  its  widest  sense,  and  to  offer 
opportunities  for  the  most  advanced  post-graduate  and  inves- 
tigative work.  This  new  department  originated  with  Gen- 
eral Isaac  A.  %N''istar,  who  at  tliis  time  proposed  to  erect  a 
fire-proof  building  in  which  to  place  securely  the  historic 
**  Wistar  Museum,"  and  in  which  there  should  be  space  and 
fiicilities  for  a  vastly  greater  work  in  anatomy  and  its  kindred 
sciences  than  the  Medical  Hall  could  supply.  The  building 
knon-n  as  the  Wistar  Institute  of  Anatomy  was  now  ncaring 
completion. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  course  in  the  Dental  De- 
partment had  been  extended  to  tliree  years,  and  when  the 
change  was  made  it  was  feared  that  the  school  might  tor  a 
time  labor  under  adverse  circumstances  owing  to  a  deciease 
in  its  number  of  students.     But  this  fear  was  not  realized. 


"  The  extension  of  the  course  made  many  wants  imperative,  and 
of  these  the  moit  urgent,"  said  Dr.  Pepper,  "  was  that  of  a  build- 
ing devoted  to  the  special  work  of  the  school  and  filled  with  all  the 
appliances  needed  for  the  teaching  of  an,  which  hai  made  rery 
great  development  in  the  Ia«  decade,  and  which  now  demands  the 
highest  professional  and  technical  training  in  its  practitioners;  and 
the  public  has  not  fulljr  realized  the  relation  of  modem  dentistry  to 
health  and  even  the  prolongation  of  life." 
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The  Faculty  of  the  school,  he  said,  had  reached  a  point 
in  its  development  beyond  which  they  could  not  go  witliout 
assistance.  To  stand  still  meant  to  fall  below  other  leading 
dental  schools.  He  was  contident  that  if  proper  facilities 
were  provided  "  there  need  be  no  fear  that  the  department 
would  not  creditably  maintain  Itself  from  its  current  receipts." 

From  the  ^*etc^inary  School  and  Hospital  came  one 
equally  gratifying  account  of  increase  botli  in  the  number 
of  students  and  in  the  public  interest.  The  School  and 
Hospital  represented  a  profession  which  had  yet  to  make 
its  way  to  full  appreciation  on  the  part  of  the  public.  Thor- 
ough training  of  veterinary  practitioners  would  be  impos- 
sible without  the  clinical  advantages  of  an  extensive  hos- 
pital. The  Veterinary  Hospital  had  already  become  a  great 
charity,  and  during  the  year  closing  lud  treated  more  than 
fifteen  hundrc<l  dumb  animals  without  charge  to  their  owners. 
As  the  maintenance  of  this  educational  and  charitable  work 
was  impossible  without  generous  assistance,  he  again  made 
public  recc^nition  of  the  support  which  the  late  Mr.  J.  B. 
Lippincott  had  given,  and  which  the  family  had  continued. 
In  1889  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  made  an  appropri- 
ation  for  the  school,  of  which  only  one-half  was  a\'ailable 
through  Uick  of  public  funds.  The  city  had  received  a  full 
return  for  this  appropriation  in  the  scholarships  which  the 
Board  of  Trustees  had  placed  at  its  disposal.  At  this  time 
(1892)  the  Legislature  was  considering  the  means  for  making 
the  remaining  half  of  the  appropriation  available. 

The  report  from  the  Law  Department  was  gratifying.  Its 
enrolled  students  had  greatly  increased  in  numbers,  and  it 
was  enjoying  a  high  degree  of  prosperity,  as  was  evidenced 
by  the  character  and  attainments  of  its  classes.  In  memory 
of  the  late  Algernon  Sydney  Biddle  his  &mily  had  estab* 
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lishcd  a  Fellowship  and  set  a  valuable  prize  for  the  stimula- 
tion of  earnest  work  in  the  school.  Dr.  Pepper  equally 
foresaw  the  growth  of  this  department  and  its  imperadvc 
need  of  larger  accommodation  in  the  near  future.  AVith 
characteristic  sagacity  he  observed :  **  It  might  be  a  wise 
economy  to  secure  a  suitable  ^te  before  the  demands  become 
imperative  and  in  advance  of  almost  certain  increase  in  the 
cost  of  property  with  each  succeeding  year."  At  this  time 
it  was  generally  thought  that  the  Law  School  should  be  per- 
manently located  on  some  down-town  site,  preferably  not 
far  from  the  Girard  Trust  Building,  in  which  it  then  housed. 
As  yet  the  University  possessed  no  suitable  gymnasium. 
That  there  should  be  one,  he  thought,  was  indisputable ; 
but  the  question  was  open  to  discussion  whether  it  should  be 
a  distinct  building  or  be  a  part  of  a  students'  hall.  At  this 
time  there  was  no  building  on  the  University  premises  or 
near  them  which  could  be  utilized  by  the  students  freely  for 
social  purposes. 


**  The  fact  that  among  our  two  thousand  Kudentt  there  is  b  large 

propoftiun  from  sbroad,"  said  he,  "  whose  dontcMtc  life  for  three 
or  four  years  is  limited  to  the  meagre  accommodations  of  neces- 
sarily Iow-[>Ticcd  boarding-bouses,  with  the  cruel  exposure,  the 
various  temptations  which  this  involves.  The  need  of  harmo- 
nizing, refining,  and  of  moral  not  less  than  of  religious  influences 
during  this  critical  period  of  ihcir  lives,  all  plead  for  such  a  home 
centre  in  the  University  life  as  is  represented  in  many  colleges  by 
handsome,  well-equipped  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  halls. 
The  acceptance  of  some  general  plan  for  a  social  building  did  not 
necessarily  involve  either  the  rume  or  the  limitations  of  that  asso- 
ciation. In  fact,  it  would  seem  wiser  and  more  consonant  with 
the  traditions  of  the  University  to  avoid  both,  and  to  aim  at  the 
eoniiruction  and  equipment  of  a  building  which  would  affiml  rootni 
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for  all  religioui  organizaiton*  imong  the  Mudents, — in  fWct,  thst 
would  tend  to  make  up  fot  the  absence  of  a  refined  home  and  to 
allure  from  hauntt  of  vice  and  iljtsipatton." 

The  students  of  the  University  had  already  begun  a  sub- 
scription for  such  a  building,  and  had  received  large  acquU 
sitions  from  the  friends  of  the  enterprise  outside. 

"We  confidently  hope,"  concluded  he,  "that  the  next  repon 
will  announce  the  completion  and  uie  of  a  building  which  will 
represent  in  the  fullest  manner  the  University's  idea  of  what  the 
life  of  her  ton*  should  be." 

Closely  connected  with  this  subject  was  one  still  unsettled 
at  the  time, — that  of  dormitories.  A  general  plan  of  a  build- 
ing had  been  made,  but  for  certain  reasons  the  matter  had 
progressed  no  further. 

"The  demand,"  he  said,  "  for  such  an  accommodation  for  our 
Itudenti  i$  steadily  growing,  and  more  and  more  it  endorKd  by 
members  of  the  Faculties  and  others  who  are  most  intimately  in 
contact  with  them  and  best  acqiuinted  with  their  needs.  Much 
that  I  have  said  in  regard  to  a  students'  halt  applies  also  to  a  dor- 
mitory. But  in  addition  it  (he  tcrious  argument  at  to  the  danger 
10  health  to  which  our  students  arc  too  often  exposed  in  places 
which  they  are  forced  to  inhabit.  There  is  no  more  healthful  sit- 
uation than  that  occupied  by  the  University  and  the  propeniet 
adjacent  to  it.  But,  unfonunately,  many  of  the  residence*  in  lit 
neighborhood,  having  been  built  by  speculators  about  the  time  of 
the  Centennial,  upon  ground  not  properly  prepared  and  in  the 
cheapest  possible  manner,  the  original  defects  of  construction  have 
become  more  serious  hy  the  lapse  of  time,  and  are  a  constant 
menace  to  the  health  of  the  occupants.  From  a  medical  stand- 
point I  cannot  overrate  the  imporunce  of  strict  hygienic  conditions 
in  the  apartments  in  which  the  hours  of  study  and  of  sleep  are 
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passnl,  anil  I  caiinot  feci  that  our  »tu<l«nu  are  cared  for  u  th^ 
ahould  be  until  there  are  within  their  reach  spanmcms  which  wc 
know  to  be  wholcsumc  iii  conuruction  and  surruutidingt,  and  which 
can  be  kept  so  bji  a  vigilant  lupcrvision  on  the  part  of  our  own 
authorities." 


The  University  Lecture  Assoctition — which,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, he  originated — was  now  no  longer  an  experiment, 
but  year  by  year  pursued  its  interesting  work  and  offered  to 
the  public  and  to  the  Univer^ty  a  course  of  the  highest 
educational  value  by  the  best  lecturers  obtainable  at  home 
or  abroad.  Among  these  were  some  whose  presence  on  the 
platform  could  not  be  secured  by  any  pecuniary  inducement, 
but  whose  love  for  tlie  University  and  regard  for  the  earnest 
men  and  women  who  in  tbts  way  were  securing  its  advance- 
ment induced  them  to  give  to  its  students  and  to  the  com- 
munity the  choicest  fruits  of  their  ripe  and  cultured  learning. 

Of  the  Arch.'cological  Association  and  the  Department  of 
Arclueology  and  Paleontology  he  said  at  this  time  substan- 
tially what  is  now  well  known  of  its  pro^>erity,  its  notable 
collections,  ar>d  the  almost  incredible  public  interest  which  it 
had  awakened.'  So  great  had  been  the  increase  in  its  col- 
lections, he  announced,  that  unless  speedy  relief  was  given 
by  the  erection  of  a  museum  building  tliere  would  be  no 
space  for  them  except  in  boxes  in  the  basement  of  the 
Library. 

"  You  have  agreed,"  »id  he,  **  to  provide  a  site  for  the  muteum. 
It  rtmant  for  those  who  can  appreciate  the  cducaiionat  value  of  the 
actual   and    langibie    monuments   of    archirology   and   cthnolufry. 


'  for  his  connection  with   this  Dcpanment  and  its  history,  see 
Part  III.,  Chapter  IV. 
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grouped  in  great  colleaivnt  and  cared  for  hjr  xealous  curators,  to 
find  the  means  for  the  ettction  of  such  a  building  as  may  safeljr 
and  worthily  enshrine  them." 

The  Columbian  Exposition  invited  Amtrriain  educational 
institutions  to  exhibit  tlicir  work.  Tliis.  at  best,  was  a  diiB- 
cult  undertaking,  for,  as  Dr.  Feppcr  said,  much  of  the  work 
of  a  university  is  incapable  of  visible  representation.  But 
Pennsylvania  was  cxtrcptionally  well-prepared  to  make  a 
notable  exhibit.  Out  of  the  treasures  of  its  museum  in  the 
Department  of  Archaiolog)'  and  Paleontology  it  was  not 
difficult  to  select  collections  which  were  not  mere  posses- 
sions, but  were  the  actual  results  of  enterprises  artd  expedi- 
tions which  the  Univer^ty  had  undertaken  and  carried  to  a 
successful  end.  These,  it  was  believed,  would  form  an  attrac- 
tive exhibit.  Tlie  invitation  of  the  Columbian  Exposition 
was  accepted  and  the  University  exhibit  was  displayed  to 
distinct  advantage.'  This  display  proved  to  be  the  nucleus 
of  notable  accessions  and  was  in  every  way  commendable. 

The  bibliography  of  the  Faculty  of  the  University  for  the 
three  years  ending  October  i,  1892,  consisting  of  forty-eight 
closely-printed  pages,  was  proof  alike  of  the  loyalty  and 
labors  of  the  two  hundred  and  fifty-five  professors,  lec- 
turers, and  instnictors  who  at  this  time  constituted  its  teach- 
ing body. 

The  inauguration  of  the  four  jrars'  medical  course  at 
the  University,  October  2,  1893.  was  made  notable  by  an 
address  by  Dr.  Pepper  on  the  same  subject  which  he  had 

'  Ii  was  in  charge  of  Mr.  E.  W.  MumTord,  AsxUtant  Secretary- 
of  the  Board  of  Trumees,  and  its  expense  was  defrayed  by  special 
funds  raised  by  Provost  Pepper.  See  Mr.  Mumford's  report,  A(^ 
pendix  v.,  in  Provou')  Report  for  June,  1894. 
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taken  sixteen  years  before  on  a  similar  epoch-making  occa- 
sion :  "  Higher  Medical  Education  the  True  Interest  of 
the  Public  and  of  the  Profession."'  The  address  consti- 
tutes a  chapter  in  the  history  of  American  mcdidne.  In 
1 877  he  had  urged  important  reforms,  of  which  the  chief 
were  a  preparatory  cxamirution  for  entrance  upon  medical 
studies ;  the  lengthening  of  the  annual  term :  the  grading 
of  the  course;  clinical  and  laboratory  instruaion  for  the 
student ;  and  the  establishment  of  fixed  salaries  for  the  pro- 
fessors in  pbce  of  the  old  system  of  fees.  Since  1877  these 
reforms  had  been  introduced  at  the  University.  Tlie  exten- 
sion of  the  course  to  four  years  and  all  that  it  implied  was 
essentially  no  more  than  working  them  out.  No  phydcian 
in  the  country  had  done  more  to  secure  them  than  had  Dr. 
Pepper.  Hb  inaugural  in  1893,  therefore,  could  well  be 
imdc  historical  and  record  the  work  which  had  been  done 
at  the  University.  The  burden  of  this  appealing  address 
was  a  more  adequate  professional  preparation  as  the  true 
response  to  the  true  interest  of  the  public  and  the  profirs- 
sion.  The  address  has  less  of  novelt}-  than  that  delivered  in 
1877,  for  the  aspirations  of  that  year  had  now  become  die 
custom  and  practice  of  the  University. 

For  several  years  he  had  been  exerting  his  influence  to 
have  Congress  establish  a  National  University.  In  associa* 
tion  with  Senator  George  F.  Edmunds,  he  had  made  direct 


'  Higher  Mcdicsl  Education  ihc  True  Interest  of  the  Public  and 
of  the  Profession.  Inaugural  Addms  ai  the  Opening  of  the  Four 
Years'  Course  of  the  Medical  Study  in  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, October  2,  1893,  by  William  Pepper,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  Pro- 
vost and  Professor  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine. 
Reprinted  from  the  University  Medical  Magazine.      16  pp. 
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personal  appeals  to  leading  public  men,  had  tried  to  win  the 
active  help  of  prominent  educators  and  men  like  Mr.  Cor< 
netius  Vanderbilt,  whose  influence  might  lead  to  the  founding 
of  such  an  tn$tittition.  He  found  the  South  and  W'est 
fiivorable,  but  New  England  and  the  East  generally  unfevoi^ 
able. 

In  spite  of  an  active  and  powerful  lobby,  which  defeated 
the  bill,  though  the  ablest  members  of  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress were  in  favor  of  the  measure.  Dr.  Pepper  continued  his 
efforts  up  to  a  short  time  before  his  death. 

An  estimate  of  tlic  probable  effect  of  his  *' giant's  strength," 
if  exerted  for  the  founding  of  a  National  University,  Is  con- 
tained in  a  letter  from  the  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Education : 

('•  In  Knae,  E«n  C/mbtj,  H.  Y., 

"  DtrArrmirT  *f  rt  laTtuo*, 

•■  Ant-  7.  'W- 
**  I  write  just  a  line  to  say  that  I  have  received  the  two  letters 
seoi  by  you,  but  have  been  in  my  retreat  at  the  mountains  (the  Ad- 
irondack!) laying  by  a  month  for  repairs,  and  they  have  remained 
uflanswcred  because  I  have  not  been  fit  for  busincM.  But  I  am  de- 
lighted that  you  have  brought  your  giant's  strength  to  the  enterprise 
of  founding  a  National  University  ai  Washington.  I  shall  give  my 
earliest  attention  to  the  contents  of  your  letters  on  my  return  next 
Monday.  I  wrote  to  my  private  secretary  to  forward  you  the  bill 
and  pamphlet  published  by  the  Senate. 

"W.T.  Harris."' 

Another  letter  from  Dr.  Harris  throws  liglit  on  Dr.  Pep- 
per's plans  for  organizing  public  sentiment  in  support  of  the 
University : 


MS. 
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-Dtr, 

*■  BaBUiu  t»  Zmcatmm, 
"Www,  D.  C,  Oftdbm  j,  itf* 

'■*  I  bopc  you  have  not  attribuiH  my  deUv  in  writing  to  you  to 
any  discouneiy  of  mine.  On  my  return  to  Wsriitngton  in  ifac 
middk  of  AuguM  I  found  mysdf  in  «  vciy  maUrious  atmosphere, 
and  ai  I  am  iuhjcct  to  lU  influence  (in  fact  1  left  the  Miitittippi 
Valley  founeen  years  ago  because  I  could  not  lire  in  a  malarious 
climate),  I  have  been  confined  to  my  house  most  of  the  time  since, 
and  only  able  to  do  the  signii^  of  lettcn  and  vouchers  at  the  Bureau, 
staying  only  two  hours  or  no  each  day  at  my  desk.  In  consequence 
of  this  all  personal  correspondence  of  any  tmporuncc  his  been 
neglected,  simply  for  the  reason  of  my  feebleness. 

**  I  have  read  your  letters  as  they  came,  but  have  not  been  able  to 
give  advice.  The  tubjerl  is  one  of  deep  interest,  but  it  is  a  very 
delicate  subject,  and  missteps  cannot  be  afforded.  On  the  whole 
I  am  of  the  opinion  that  you  did  well  to  postpone  the  conference. 
Such  a  conference  will  be  a  good  thing,  but  had  perhaps  better 
come  in  the  spring  than  in  the  (all.  And,  as  you  intimate  in  your 
Ian  note,  i(  would  be  a  great  setback  to  invite  a  conference  which 
decided  by  a  formal  vote  adversely  to  such  a  university.  It  would 
be  best  hni  by  a  wide  correspondence,  it  seems  to  me,  to  secure  a 
goodly  number  of  working  friends  to  the  cause,  then  one  could  call 
a  conference  with  the  assurance  that  he  called  a  majority  of  persons 
friendly  to  ihc  cause.  I  should  suggest  that  one  of  the  circle  of 
friends  should  be  funned  from  members  of  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
lioD  and  the  several  government  bureaus,  uking  persons  employed 
as  scientific  experts.  Another  circle  could  be  recruited  from  presi- 
dents and  professors  of  Stale  and  agricultural  universities.  7*hey 
would  favor  it  just  simply  because  they  wish  to  strengthen  the  tie 
that  binds  them  to  federal  support.  In  the  next  place  I  think  you 
are  right  in  supposing  the  State  superintendents  of  public  instruc- 
tion over  the  country  will  be  favorable  to  a  National  University, 
also  city  superiiitendcnu  generally,  because  being  public  officers  and 
having  public  education  at  the  expense  of  the  government  at  heart 
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ihcy  will  see  in  h  National  University  something  that  digniftct  and 
strengthens  their  function. 

"  Did  you  see  the  quuiattoii  Trom  my  addms  on  the  subject  of  a 
National  Universil)-  copied  in  the  pamphlet  printed  by  order  of  the 
Senate  i  My  secretary  aasure*  me  that  he  mailed  you  a  copy  in 
August.  Why  would  it  not  be  a  good  thing  to  form  a  society 
whose  object  shall  be  the  promotion  of  the  cause  of  a  National 
University  ?  Have  a  small  fee  of  one  dollar  monthly  for  the  pay- 
ment of  expenses,  or  a  larger  fee,  if  you  were  to  employ  a  perma- 
nent worker  or  secrcur)-  ? 

"  W.  T.  Harris. 

'*  P.  S. — I  return  to  you  a  paper  suggesting  your  plan.  Am  sorry 
that  1  did  not  notice  before  that  it  was  marked  ■  to  be  returned.' " ' 

Dr.  Pepper's  "  plan"  for  a  National  University,  to  which 
the  Commissioner  refers  above,  was  as  follows : 


"UNIVERSITY   OF   PENNSYLVANIA. 

OPriCE    OP    THt    PROVOST. 

*'  Ift.  It  it  proposed  that  the  name  shall  be  the  University  of  the 
United  States  (for  National  University  at  Washington). 

"  2nd.  The  University  (ball  be  devoted  exclusively  to  instruction 
of  advanced  grade,  such  as  is  represented  by  post-graduate  work. 
^  **  3rd.  The  requirements  for  adminion  shall  be  the  Bachelor's 
degree  in  Arts  or  Science  (A.B.  or  B.S.)  from  accredited  institu- 
tions ;  though,  in  the  case  of  applicants  without  such  degree,  a 
grade  preparation  equivalent  thereto  in  the  judgment  of  the  pro- 
fessors in  charge  of  the  proposed  course  may  be  accepted. 

**No  degree  lower  than  the  Doctorate  shall  be  conferred,—/./., 
Ph.[). 

^  There  shall  be  no  restriction  as  to  sex,  sect,  race,  or  color. 


'  MS.,  October  5,  1894. 
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"  As  ihe  grade  of  iflttnKtton  wQl  be  lo  hi^  and  it  ■>  proposed 
to  take  advantige  of  the  existing  (itcilitics  of  the  Government  it 
Washington,  such  u  ihc  Libraiir  of  Congreu  and  the  vanuus  scien- 
tific collections,  etc.,  it  is  not  expected  that  any  great  outlay  will  be 
re<]uired  for  extensive  grounds  or  cotlly  buildings.  No  donnilorics 
will  be  required.  It  ii  suggested  that  Univcrsttjr  Square  migfat  serve 
as  a  site.  (Old  NavaJ  Observatory.  Sec  page  7,  Hooker's  BUI, 
H.  R.,  10^89,  Fifty-second  Congress.) 

^  The  government  of  the  University  shall  be  vested  to  a  Board 
of  Regents  (see  Hooker'*  Bill  as  to  appointing  power),  one  member 
chosen  from  each  State,  and  the  following  members  er-^tu: 

"  The  President  of  the  United  Sutes  (who  shall  be  President  of 
the  University  f).  Of  counc  the  acting  head  of  the  University 
would  be  tome  experienced  educator  who  would  give  his  whole 
time  to  the  work. 

"Vice-President  of  the  United  Sates. 

"  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  {who  shall  be  Vice-President 
of  the  University  ?). 

"  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Represematives. 

"  The  Members  of  the  Cabinet. 

"The  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Intfitutxin. 

"  The  Commissioner  of  Education. 

"  The  quorum  shall  be  twenty-five. 

••  lite  Board  of  Regents  shall  meet  at  least  once  yeariy*  in  the 
City  of  Washington,  D.  C,  and  at  such  other  timet  as  their  regu- 
lations may  direct. 

>'  The  Board  of  Regents  may  appoint  an  executit«  committee 
from  among  its  own  members  with  such  administrative  powers  at 
may  be  deemed  expedient  lo  entrust. 

"The  Board  of  Rcgenu  shall  establish  general  regulations  for 
conducting  the  operations  of  the  University ;  shall  provide  for  the 
appointment  of  such  officers  of  administntion  and  instruction  as  it 
shall  from  time  to  time  deem  necessary;  and  shall  fix  the  com- 
pensation thereto,  lubject  to  the  limiutions  hereinafter  provided. 
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"(Don't  involve  in  debt.) 

"The  tenure  of  office  for  the  Rcgemi  shall  be  six  (6)  ycarfc 
They  shall  l>e  divided  by  lot  into  three  classes,  to  serve  respectively 
for  (WO,  four,  and  six  years  i  vacancies  tu  be  filled  by  ihc  same 
appointing  authority. 

"(Define  more  fully  the  power  of  Regents  as  lo  scope  of 
University.) 

"The  Regents  shall  establish  fellowships,  in  number  corre- 
sponding to  the  funds  available  for  that  purpose  from  year  to  year. 
These  fellowships  shall  be  distributed  among  the  various  Slates  and 
Territories  as  nearly  as  pnicltcable  according  to  the  population. 

"  Foreign  fellowships  may  be  ctiiablishrd  in  such  numbers  and  on 
such  letins  as  the  Board  of  Regents  may  dcierminc. 

"In  addition  to  the  (prize)  fellowships,  which  will  carry  free 
tuition  and  also  a  stipend  for  maintenance,  the  Regents  shall  also 
provide  in  such  manner  and  on  such  terms  as  may  be  deemed  expe- 
dient for  the  admission  of  fellows  or  advanced  students,  who  shall 
pay  the  tuition  fees  established  and  shall  receive  no  stipend  for 
matntenaiKC. 

"  The  Board  of  Regents  shall  have  power  to  receive  pht^  de- 
vises, and  bequests ;  but  no  sectarian  foundation  shall  ever  be 
established. 

"  An  appropriation  of  f  500,000. 

"  An  endowment  of  f  5,ooo,ooo  at  five  per  cent. 

"(Inscn  Section  19  and  Section  20  of  Ingalls'  Bill,  S.  846, 
Fony-ninih  Congress.)"  * 

After  liis  retirement  from  the  Provostship  he  appeared  be* 
fore  the  House  Committee  on  Education  in  support  ot  a  bill 
then  pending  to  establish  the  University  of  the  United  States. 
He  said: 
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"  The  question  night  nuunlly  be  put,  why  ii  there  not  already 
I  National  University  at  Wzshuigtun  f  initead  of,  what  arc  the 
ttuiont  for  such  a  foundation  ?  The  leading  countries  of  the  world 
have  wen  to  it  with  i;reat  care  and  libenliiy  that  at  the  capital  or 
the  nation  there  should  be  a  university,  so  that  national  ireatures, 
in  the  way  uf  art  galleriet,  libraries,  KieniiAc  collections,  and 
laboratories,  might  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  hi^ker  education. 
The  failure  to  develop  such  a  teaching  university  in  London  may 
be  (luoted  as  the  exception,  whose  unfortunate  results  prove  the 
wisdom  of  the  rule. 

"  My  interest  in  this  question  is  not  new.  Although  I  have  de- 
voted my  life  to  the  service  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  to 
aid,  80  far  ax  my  strength  permitted,  in  the  work  of  building  up  that 
institution,  I  have  long  felt  the  importance  of  a  National  University 
in  Washington.  Kven  while  I  was  Provost,  and  straining  every 
i«rve  to  aid  the  dcvclopnient  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
I  advocated  the  passage  of  a  bill  similar  to  the  one  before  you.  1 
acted  then  purely  in  a  personal  capacity,  and,  of  course,  what  1 
express  now  ii  in  no  way  official  or  representative,  but  simply  tnjr 
personal  conviction  of  the  need  of  a  great  university  in  this  city. 
So  far  from  interfering  with  the  prosperity  and  growth  of  collegiate 
institutions  in  other  places,  it  would  strcngibcn  them.  It  b  under- 
stood that,  as  provided  in  this  bill,  the  National  University  would  be 
exclusively  for  advanced  work  of  post-graduate  grade.  It  would 
not  compete  with  other  institutions  for  undergraduate  students.  So 
far  from  interfering  with  post-graduate  studies  at  other  universities 
it  would  secure  a  fuller  recognition  of  the  necessity  for  more  ample 
provision  for  such  studies  at  every  institution  prepared  to  coiuluct 
them. 

"  What  is  the  number  of  fellowships  open  to-day  to  students  dc- 
aifing  advanced  instruction .'  A  few  hundred  at  the  outside.  How 
many  thousands  of  earnest  students,  who  have  in  many  cases  ex> 
bautted  their  resources  in  securing  the  ordinary  collegiste  education, 
would  gladly  pursue  advanced  studies  to  fit  them  for  higher  work  ai 
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teachers  or  writers  or  investigators,  if  such  opporiuniiies  existed  in 
(his  country  i  Each  great  university,  it  is  prctumable,  will  alwajx 
offer  ailvantagcs  for  advanced  work  in  some  special  lines.  The  es- 
tablishment of  a  National  University  at  Washington,  to  utilize  the 
va(t  educational  resources  of  the  capital,  would  surely  stimulate 
activity  in  the  Held  of  advanced  study  at  each  and  every  intiituiion 
•o  situated  u  properly  to  conduct  such  studies.  Each  university 
finds  itself  forced  to  build  up,  at  large  expense,  a  good  library  t  it 
seeks  original  manuscripts  and  documents  j  it  must  enter  upon  ex- 
plorations and  develop  a  museum;  laboratories  must  be  e<)uippeii 
and  maintained,  and  great  sums  are  needed  for  these  purposes. 
After  all  is  done  it  must  remain  impossible  to  compete  with  the 
resources  of  the  National  government.  Washington  has  already  the 
material  for  the  greatest  university  in  the  land :  the  richest  libraries, 
the  most  extensive  collectiont,  numerous  well-equipped  laboratories, 
dcpanmenis  which  are  practically  organized  for  original  research. 

"'ITic  bill  now  under  consideration  would  secure  the  co-ordina- 
tion of  all  these  rich  facilities  and  utilize  them  for  the  benefit  of 
'  higher  education.  It  calls  for  no  great  expenditure  for  land  or 
buildings.  Endowment  and  buildings  will  be  needed  as  the  work 
develops,  but  to  no  great  extent  commensurate  with  the  work  done, 
for  so  large  a  part  of  this  work  will  always  be  accomplished  by  util* 
ixing  the  educational  facilities  which  now  exist  here,  and  which 
must  inevitably  become  more  and  more  expensive,  whether  co-ordi- 
nated in  one  great  national  educational  work  or  left  to  be  the  cov- 
eted prize  of  a  dozen  rival  denominational  colleges.  In  all  reli^ous 
questions  I  revere  the  sincerity  of  individual  belief,  and  admire  the 
energy  of  denominational  zeal,  hut  in  educational  nutters  1  would 
protest  against  the  admission  of  the  denominational  spirit.  Either 
the  proposed  bill  will  become  law,  and  give  to  the  country  a  truly 
federal  and  national  institution,  free  from  political  and  sectarian  in- 
fluence, or  the  educational  resources  and  prestige  of  the  capital  will 
become  more  and  more  the  object  of  injurious  rivalry  among  many 
competing,  denominational  institutions. 
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**Thi«  hin,  it  is  betieral,  doct  secure  far  the  ptopettd  university 
a  hi^  drgrcc  of  prncection  from  poGtial  inlaencc.  While  iu 
finances  uv  intnuud  to  a  until  hoif  o(  regmo,  all  cducuioml 
qttCKiofH — the  coune$  to  be  rffibliilwJ,  the  coo£(iont  of  adnis- 
•ion,  the  chancter  of  examinaikMi,  the  degree*  to  be  coofetred,  and, 
above  all,  the  appointtncni  of  profcsaon  aud  inctracton— are  dele- 
gated (o  the  univertity  council,  a  bige  tnajority  of  whose  meRvben 
are  Eo  be  practical  cdtKUora,  pre-cminentljr  cooccnted  in  maimain- 
ing  the  hi^ot  tiandatda  and  in  ftftserrii^  the  gicatest  parity  in 
cducilional  methods. 

"  It  if  no  ()uettian  of  mert  academic  iotereat  which  b  urged  on 
jFour  considcntion.  It  is  an  afiur  of  the  highest  practical  ioipor- 
lance.  It  concerns  vitally  the  fnlurc  of  education  in  America.  It 
aims  to  confer  upon  Washingioo,  the  capital  of  this  people  of  nur- 
velloui  destiny,  inspirations  of  a  system  of  higher  education  worthy 
of  such  a  natioti."  ' 


It  is  difficult  to  portray  a  man  whf>sr  Uie  was  so  multi&- 
rious  as  Dr.  Pepper's.  For  nearly  thirtj-  yeats  be  had  been 
toiling,  with  energy  almost  superhunun,  to  advance  medical 
science,  to  extend  the  educational  opportunities  in  Philadel- 
phia, to  promote  the  public  welfare  by  giving  his  life  to  life's 
best  things.  But  the  physical  strain  had  been  intense,  even  to 
the  danger  point.  The  situation  is  depicted  in  a  pathetic  note 
which  he  sent  to  Dr.  Tyson  on  the  22d  of  April : 

"  The  winter's  work  has  been  so  hard  that  I  cannot  bring  myself 
10  face  aiMther  like  it.  Everything  is  in  good  shape,  and  I  purpoae, 
thcrcfcire,  to  cut  the  Gordian  knot  lo-inorrow, and  want  you  to  bav* 
early  information  of  it. 

*»  Yours  uiKerely, 
"  W.  P." 

^  Senate  Repon,  No.  429,  March  10,  1896,  s^th  Congress,  IK 
Session,  pp.  22,  23,  January  23,  1896. 
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For  several  years  he  had  been  contemplating  rcsgning  the 
office  of  Provost,  and  at  a  special  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  held  on  Monday,  April  23.  1 894,  he  "  cut  the  knot" 
by  communicating  his  resignation,  at  the  same  time  making  a 
gift  of  $50,000,  to  be  applied  to  the  exten^on  of  the  Hos- 
pital buildings. 

"  With  deep  thwikfulncM,"  said  he,  "  1  recognixc  that  the  Uni- 
versity has  reached  a  suge  of  development  and  prosperity  which 
juuiRes  mc  in  bytng  down  the  high  office  you  intrusted  to  me  moie 
than  thirteen  yean  ago,  and  which  I  have  held  as  long  as  it  was 
possible  to  combine  the  administrative  tabors  of  Provost  with  the 
demands  of  medical  teaching  and  practice.  This  time  has  now 
passed,  and  I  beg  therefore  to  tender  my  resignation  to  take  effect 
after  the  coming  Commencement. 

"The  close  of  the  current  session  will  witness  the  completion 
of  the  formative  period  of  the  University.  From  a  group  of  dis- 
connected schools  there  has  been  gradually  or^nized  a  great  aca- 
demic body,  complete  in  its  unity  and  instinct  with  varied  yet 
harmonious  activities.  Mutual  confidence  and  co-opcraiion  have 
developed  a  system  strong  enough  for  effective  central  control,  yet 
so  flexible  as  to  admit  affiliation  with  many  separate  organizations, 

**To  our  University  is  due  the  credit  of  establishing  university 
extension  in  America,  yet  the  important  and  successful  society 
which  controls  this  movement  has  no  organic  relation  with  the  Uni- 
versity, save  that  the  Provost  is  fx-^fficia  the  Honorary  President. 
The  Wistar  Institute  of  Anatomy  and  Biology,  a  magnificent  me- 
morial of  the  founder  of  American  anatomy,  has  a  separate  chaner 
and  is  not  owned  by  the  University,  yet  it  it  governed  by  a  Board 
the  majority  of  whose  members  are  appointed  by  yourselves.  The 
University  Hospital,  which  has  grown  so  prosperously,  is  a  special 
trust,  administered  by  a  Board  of  twenty-two  members,  only  four  of 
whom  are  appointed  by  the  Trustees  of  the  University. 

"  The  Department  of  Archsology  and  Paleontology,  under  whose 
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cner]getic  operations  there  is  developing  rapidljr  a  Museum  of  high 
rank,  is  governed  by  a  Board  of  no(  lest  (haii  thtny^ix  mcmbert, 
of  whom  only  six  arc  appointed  by  the  Trustees  of  the  University. 
Reference  is  made  to  these  familiar  inMancct  to  illustrate  the  ad- 
mirable results  which  may  develop  under  a  system  which  cKclude* 
rigid  control  and  rests  upon  mutual  confidence  and  a  common 
devotion  to  a  great  cause. 

"  It  has  been  the  chief  aim  of  your  Board  to  demonstrate  to  the 
people  of  this  great  Commonwealth  that  the  University  is  truly  the 
voluntary  association  of  all  persons  and  of  all  agencies  who  wish 
to  unite  in  work  for  the  elevation  of  society  by  the  pursuit  and 
difiusion  of  knowledge  and  truth.  No  less  important  has  been  the 
establishment  of  the  principle  that  the  University,  so  far  from  being 
a  private  and  exclusive  corporation,  it  essentially  and  onginally  a 
pan  of  the  municipality.  The  large  future  of  the  University  wu 
secured  when,  in  1872  and  in  1883,  City  Councilt  voted,  without 
a  dissenting  voice,  the  transfer  to  the  University  of  splendid  tracts 
of  ground  in  consideration  of  the  ettablixhmem  in  perpetuity  of 
fifty  free  beds  in  the  Hospital  for  the  poor  of  Philadelphia,  and  of 
fifty  pHze  scholarships  in  the  College,  to  be  awarded  lo  gradtiaies 
of  the  public  schools  of  Philadelphia.  The  subte<|uent  accessions 
of  territory  which  have  brought  the  domain  of  the  University  up 
to  fifty-two  acres,  in  a  compact  body  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  have 
been  the  logical  consequences  of  these  great  steps ;  and  so  faithfully 
have  all  the  trusts  and  conditions  been  executed,  that  it  hat  come  to 
be  recognized  by  the  municipal  authorities  that  it  is  more  profitable 
to  the  city  to  give  freely  to  the  University  anything  in  its  power  to 
bestow  which  ts  needed  for  the  development  of  that  institution  than 
to  dispose  of  it  elsewhere  even  at  a  great  price.'  It  needs  only  the 
resolute  continuance  uf  this  wise  policy  to  secure  for  the  University 
full  recognition  as  a  branch  of  the  City  government  with  a  duly 
accredited  representative  of  its  great  constituency  in  ber  Councils. 

^  Progress  has  also  been  made  towards  the  cscablishmeni  of  the 
essential  principle  that  the  University  is  in  right,  and  should  be  in 
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fact,  the  head  of  (he  educational  system  of  the  entire  Comtnon- 
virealih.  We  may  fairly  claim  to  have  done  much  towards  securing 
a  recognition  of  the  view  that  the  cncour^ment  of  higher  educa- 
twn,  by  the  municipality  and  the  legislature,  is  as  proper  and  im- 
portant in  the  older  communities  of  America  as  it  has  hccn  decided 
to  he  in  the  newer  States. 

"While  the  unification  of  the  University  and  ihe  establishment 
of  broad  lines  of  policy  may  seem  to  be  the  most  imponant  work 
of  the  past  thirteen  years,  it  will  be  found  that  the  resources  of  the 
University  and  the  educational  work  in  each  dcpanment  have  been 
successfully  promoted.  In  1881  its  property  was  fifteen  acres, 
while  at  present  there  are  owned  or  controlled  by  the  Univerwiy,  in 
a  continuous  tract  and  solely  for  educational  purposes,  not  less  than 
lifity-two  acres.  The  value  of  the  lands,  buildings,  and  endowment 
in  1881  may  be  estimated  a(  ji, 600,000 -,  it  is  now  over  f  5,000,000. 
Prior  to  the  date  of  the  late  John  Henry  Towne's  great  bequest, 
the  University  liad  never  received  a  single  targe  gift  or  legacy. 
During  the  current  year  ending  September  i,  18^4,  there  will  be 
actguired  in  lands,  buildings,  money,  and  subscriptiont  not  less  than 
ji,ooo,ooo.  I'hc  members  of  the  teaching  force  in  1S81  num- 
bered 88,  and  the  students  in  all  dcpanmenis  981 ;  at  this  time  the 
former  are  268  and  the  attendance  has  reached  2180,  representing 
every  State  of  the  Union  and  no  less  than  thirty-eight  foreign 
countries.  The  College  Department  has  attained  a  national  dis- 
tinction, and  its  complete  re-organization,  which  has  now  been 
accomplished  successfully,  gives  sure  promise  of  sound  and  rapid 
progress.  The  Medical  School  has  been  advanced  to  pre-eminence 
in  e<)uipnieni  and  prosperity,  while  plans  now  maturing  will  pbce 
it  abreast  of  the  great  schools  of  Europe.  The  Law  School  has 
efTecicd  the  prolongation  and  elevation  of  its  curriculum,  and  has 
deservedly  won  national  repute.  Encouraging  progress  has  been 
made  towards  providing  an  admirable  building  on  an  approved  site, 
so  that  the  future  eminence  of  the  school  is  assured.  Gratifying 
reports  may  be  made  of  the  position  of  the  Dental  and  Veterinary 
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Dcponmcnu,  and  welI-conBi<lered  pbns  Tor  their  still  funber 
dcvclopmcni  need  onlr  linte  for  (heir  fullUlmcnt.  Upon  tlut 
vigorous  bisis  rests  the  Dcpanmcnt  of  Philosophv,  whtch  xliboo^' 
organized  ai  laxe  as  1 884,  and  Kill  without  tpcctsl  cn^wtncnt,  hu 
already  one  hundred  and  fifiy-four  ttudents.  It  represents  tbe, 
Univer»iiy  in  its  highest  and  best  intellectual  life;  it  ailbrds  iiispif»> 
tkin  to  teachers  and  students  i  it  hat  enabled  us  to  extend  the  richest 
privileges  of  the  University  to  women  on  equal  terms  witfa  men  ; 
it  points  the  way  to  large  endowment  of  rich  research  and  advanced 
Kholanhip. 

"The  necessity  of  dormitories  to  the  devdopmeot  of  the  best 
University  life  has  come  to  be  clearly  recognized  by  your  Board, 
and  generous  friends  ttand  ready  to  supply  this  important  need, 

**  It  is  pleasant,  in  these  days  of  strength  and  prosperity,  to  reflect 
upon  those  of  doubt  and  strug^e,  when  ridicule  met  the  assertion, 
the  truth  of  which  is  now  freely  conceded,  ilui  nowhere  can  a  great 
university  be  developed  so  favorably  as  in  a  great  city. 

"  In  closing  my  term  of  icrvtce  as  Provost  I  may  be  permitted  to 
allude  to  the  motive*  which  impel  me  to  this  step.  Tbe  Labor  of. 
these  thirteen  years  has  been  so  severe,  in  conitection  with  mjr 
professional  duties  in  the  Medical  School  and  with  the  extensive 
medical  practice  necessary  to  provide  ibc  funds  which  have  eiublcd 
me  to  initiate  nearly  all  the  targe  movements  undertaken  during  this 
time,  that  I  have  often  felt  that  my  life  was  specially  presened  for 
the  work.  It  has,  however,  been  growing  evident,  for  several  rears 
past,  that  the  time  was  approaching  when  the  immense  extent  of 
the  University  interests  would  demand  the  undivided  activity  of  the 
mo«t  energetic  man.  It  has  now  become  necessary  for  me  to  choose 
between  administrative  work  and  medical  science.  My  devotion 
to  the  latter  has  determined  the  choice. 

**  No  official  has  ever  been  associated  with  more  affectionate  and 
indulgent  colleagues  or  has  enjoyed  more  loyal  co-operation  than 
has  been  extended  to  me.  I  am  conlideni  that  the  choice  of  my 
successor  will  be  wisely  and  promptly  made.     I  do  not  leave  the 
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eervice  of  die  Univenity,  but  will  remain,  with  more  Irec  tunds, 
m4y  to  lerve  her  eveiy  inureu  with  utmost  devotion, 

"  I  invoke  upon  your  continued  labors  in  the  govemmcni  of  ihit 
grand  inttiiuiion  the  nchcti  blcMingt  of  Almighty  God,  who  has  in 
'the  past  $0  signally  guarded  it. 

"William  pBrptit.'" 

Commenting  on  this  Inter,  the  MtdUal  Newt  remarked : 

"To   thote   who   have   had   any   adequate   conception   of  the 
rcnurmouE  labor,  physical  and  mental,  canicd  on  during  the  past 
[thirteen  years  by  ProvosI  Pepper  in  connection  with  his  duties  at 
physician,  professor,  and  chief  udminittraiivc  officer  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  it  has  seemed  simply  marvellous  that  the 
human  organism  could  endure  such  a  strain.  .  .  . 

"  It  is  with  a  wholly  justiAable  and  honorable  pride  that  Dr. 
Pepper,  in  his  letter  of  resignation,  recounts  the  splendid  progress 
made  by  the  University  during  the  time  of  his  administration. 
Surely  the  gratitude  of  the  institution,  uf  Philadelphia,  of  the  State, 
nay,  of  education,  is  due  him  for  a  devotion  and  self-sacrifice 
rarely  if  ever  equalled ;  and  to  these  the  profession  of  medicine 
kdds  a  most  hearty  tribute  of  appreciation  and  of  pride  in  the 
•cbicvemcnis  and  honors  of  one  of  its  tnembcrs." 


News  of  his  re^gnacion  quickly  spread  and  called  forth 
expres»ons  of  regret  from  all  quarters.  The  letters  which 
he  received  would,  if  printed,  make  a  small  volume 

One  eminent  man  wrote, — 

"  tf  at  any  time  in  the  future  our  city  is  to  become  a  real  seat 
of  learning,  a  Mecca  for  those  who  devote  themselves  to  a  studious 
and  intellectual  career,  it  is  10  you  more  than  any  other  person  of 
this  generation,  that  vtv  shall  owe  the  boon." 


'  Circular,  4  pp. 
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Another  wrote, — 


^'■The  cause  of  higher  cducuion  in  ihis  country  will  ever  be 
imlcbted  to  j'ou  for  the  impct  us  you  have  given  it  and  for  the  re*ulu 
you  have  achieved,  which  far  outstrip  in  their  influence  the  magnifi- 
cent progress  that  it  recorded  in  the  Univeraity  over  which  you 
have  presided  for  the  past  thirteen  years." 

"  It  has  been  a  subject  of  astonishment,"  wrote  a  third,  "  that 
you  have  been  able  to  do  so  much  while  pursuing  an  active  and 
increasing  profession." 

"  I  have  probably  heard,"  wrote  a  dbtinguished  University  Presi- 
dent,*■  of  each  step  forward  as  it  has  been  taken,  but  as  I  look  back 
upon  the  distance  marched  during  that  period  the  record  is  sur- 
prising. You  can  certainly  lay  down  the  responsilnlitiet  of  a  leader 
with  the  consciousness  that  the  University  has  grown  wondcffuJljr 
during  your  administration.  It  needed  such  help  and  stimulus  as 
you  alone  could  ^vc." 

The  resignation  was  fonnally  accepted  by  the  Trustees, 
who  at  the  same  time  decreed  that  die  honorary  degree  01 
Doctor  of  Laws  should  be  conferred  on  him  at  the  ensuing 
Coinniencement,  One  of  their  number,  Horace  Howard 
Fumcss,  LL.D.,  was  requested  to  make  an  address  on  that 
occaaon,  "  cxpresaive  of  the  views  of  the  Board  in  r^ard  to 
the  services  o(  the  Provost  and  of  their  regret  at  his  retire- 
ment from  the  office  which  he  has  filled  with  distinction  and 
efficiency  unexampled  in  the  annals  of  the  Univcrsitj-." 

Some  time  before  the  armouncement  of  his  resignation  a 
movement  had  been  set  on  foot  to  honor  him  with  peculiar 
distinction.  It  was  proposed  to  present  a  bust  of  him  to  the 
University  with  proper  ceremony  at  the  next  Commence- 
ment. The  movement  ori^natcd  among  a  number  of  his 
devoted  friends,  but  it  met  with  so  much  &vor  that  it  was 
decided  to  give  it  a  wider  scope  and  to  include  in  its  sup* 
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port  representatives  of  the  different  Departments  of  the  Uni- 
versity. Tlic  result  of  this  decision  was  the  formation,  on  the 
[day  of  his  resignation,  of  a  William  Pepper  Testimonial 
Committee,'  which  adopted  and  proceeded  to  execute  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions : 

"  That  in  view  of  Dr.  Pepper's  long  and  untiring  services  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  University  and  to  the  cause  of  higher  education, 
and  in  view  of  the  Urge  share  which  his  personal  eSbn  has  had  in 
pbcing  the  Institution  where  ii  now  tunds  before  the  eyes  of  the 
country,  a  bronze  statue  of  himself,  by  Carl  Bitter,  be  presented 
by  us — his  co-trorkcr« — to  the  University  as  an  adequate  exprti- 
sion  of  our  appreciation,  and  that  a  commiliec  be  appointed  to  call 
upon  the  chairman  of  Finance  and  Property  (of  the  Buird  of  Trus- 
tees) to  apply  for  a  suitabk  site  whereupon  it  can  be  erected."  * 

Commencement  Week,  which  began  Thursday,  May  31, 
was  unusually  brilliant  and  interesting.' 

'  President,  Mr.  Charlemagne  Tower,  Jr.  (  Secretary,  Mrs.  Cor- 
nelius Stevenson;  Treasurer,  Rev.  J.  Y.  Burk. 

*  Circular  Note,  May  15,  1894,  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

*  It  opened  with  (he  annual  Commencement  exercises  of  the  Ze- 
losophic  Society  in  the  College  Chapel  on  the  first  day.  On  Friday 
evening,  June  i,  in  the  same  place,  occurred  the  annual  Junior 
Oratorical  competition  for  the  Alumni  prize  t  on  Saturday,  about 
the  same  hour,  was  the  Sophomore  cfcmation  on  the  Univertily 
Athletic  Grounds  ;  the  Baccalaureate  Sermon  for  the  University  was 
preached  by  Rev.  D.  McConneli,  D.D.,  In  Association  Hall,  FiF- 
(oenth  and  Chestnut  Streets,  on  the  evening  of  Sunday,  the  3d  of 
June.'    At  the  Chestnut  Street  Opera  House,  on  Monday,  the  4ih, 

'  The  preselier'i  text  wu>  "  Aod  the  peace  of  God,  which  ptueth  all 
undentaDdliig,  shall  keep  your  bearta  ind  nuDds  through  Chriti  Jems." 
PtiHippiaiM,  iv.  7. 
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At  the  close  of  the  Commencement  exercises  on  Thurv 
dty.  the  7th,  over  which  the  Governor  of  the  Common- 


at  (en  a.m.,  occurred  the  CUss-Day  exercisci,  wid  in  the  aTtemoon 
ihe  Athletic  spons  on  ibc  ground  at  Thirty-xcvcRtb  and  Spnicc 
Streets  i  in  the  evening  the  Ivy  was  planted  with  ceremony  of 
oration,  poem,  and  song;  at  nine  o'clock  the  University  dance 
opened  in  the  University  Pavilion.  Early  in  the  morning  of  Tue»- 
day,  the  Jth,  there  began  to  atsemble  on  the  campus  thote  who 
were  to  form  the  University  procession  :  the  Governor  of  Pennsyl- 
vania was  ctcvned  by  hit  Staff  and  the  First  Troop  of  Philadelphia 
City  Cavalry,  and  the  Mayor  of  the  city  by  his  officials,  who,  with 
the  Provoti  and  the  Trustees  of  ibc  University,  the  Faculties  and  stu- 
dents of  all  Departments,  then  proceeded  over  the  usual  route  to  the 
Academy  of  Music,  where,  at  eleven  o'clock,  were  held  the  annual 
Commenccmem  exercises  nurking  the  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
fourth  year  of  the  Univcnity'<i  life.  In  the  evening,  at  the  Univer- 
sity Library,  there  assembled,  according  to  annual  custom,  the 
Alumni  of  the  College  Uepanment,  who  panook  of  a  collation,  and 
an  hour  later  the  Philomathean  Society  gave  its  annual  exercises  in 
the  College  Chapel. 

On  Wednesday,  the  6th,  Alumni  Day,  there  was  a  general  re- 
union of  the  graduates  of  all  Departments  on  ibe  Utiivcnity 
campus,  and  a  statue  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  presented  by  the  man- 
agers of  the  Columbian  Expotiiion,  was  formally  given  to  the  Uni- 
versity, the  oration  on  this  occasion  being  by  Riusdl  Duanc,  Esq., 
'91  Law,  a  lineal  descendant  of  Dr.  Franklin.'    At  midday  occurred 


'  This  lutue  had  a  curiou*  &le.  It  wii  the  colotcsl  naff-cut  which  stood 
hCDOih  the  ponal  of  the  Eld-iricity  Building  u  the  Chinfo  ColunUtn 
Bxpositioo,  and  repreieotcd  Dt.  Franklii)  Hying  hit  tuitoric  kite.  9toknor 
Thorpe  bad  wiinen  to  Dr.  Pepper  about  it  and  sniated  in  hitn  a  desire  to 
poueu  it  for  the  Unireriity.  To  both  it  leemed  tt  ihoti|;h  it  moit  in  time 
acquire  viluc  &oni  ihe  fict  of  it*  aiiociation  with  the  Ctiingo  celcbniion, 
and  that  11  would  be  worth  while  to  have  it  cut  in  braoie  and  placed  on  tlw 
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wealth.  Honorable  Kobert  E.  Pattison,  presided.  Dr.  Horace 
Howard  Fumess,  complying  with  the  request  of  his  co-Trus- 
tees, and  also  complying  with  the  request  of  the  Testimonial 
Committee  that  he  present  the  bust  of  Dr.  Pepper  to  the 
Trustees,  delivered  the  following  address : 

"  The  Trustees,  whom    I    have  the  honor  to  represent,  have 
deemed  it  'itting,  on  (hit  mcmonble  day,  wh«n  a  chapter  of  the 

the  June  meeting  of  the  Alumni  in  the  Univcr»ity  Library,  followed 
by  a  collation.  On  this  day  alio  occurred  the  annual  reunion  of 
the  Society  of  the  Alumni  of  the  Department  of  Dentistry  -,  a  base- 
ball game  at  the  University  grounds ;  the  Commencement  dinner 
tendered  by  the  Dental  Faculty  to  the  graduating  class;  the  per- 
formance of  "  King  Arthur"  by  the  Mask  and  Wig  Club  of  the 
Unirersity  at  the  Chestnut  Street  Opera  House,  and  the  Banquet  of 
the  Alumni  Society  of  the  Medical  Department.  On  Thursday, 
the  7th,  at  the  Academy  of  Music,  occurred  the  Commencement 
of  the  Medical,  Dental,  and  Veterinary  Schools,  with  conferring  of 
degrees  -,  and  in  the  afternoon,  at  the  University  Library,  the  exer- 
cises of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society ;  the  introductory  address  was 
given  by  the  venerable  President,  the  Rev.  William  H.  Furness, 
D.D.,  and  the  oration  by  Hampton  L.  Carson,  Esq.  ('9>)- 

ctmpiu.  Dr.  Pepper  «i  once  wrote  urgently  10  Mn.  Coroeliui  Stevetuon. 
begf^g  ba  to  do  til  in  ber  power  to  induce  the  nunascmenr  to  pretenc  (be 
lunie  CO  ihc  Univeniiy.  Such  wu  Dr.  Pepper's  desire,  ihti  he  obtained 
letters  Irom  the  Mayor  of  Pbitadelphti  and  the  Gorerooe  of  the  State  of 
Peiuuylvania  to  bring  additional  presrue  10  bear.  Mrs.  Sierenaoa,  however, 
had  Mcurtd  the  coreied  pmc  before  these  letter*  reached  her.  The  uatue 
was  broa^t  to  Ptdltddphit  at  cotiKderable  expense,  and  under  the  super- 
riiMB  of  ftotcMor  tsttd  was  erected  on  the  campus  aesr  the  Libeary,  where 
k  remained  fee  some  month).  As  it  threatened  to  &11  into  decay.  It  ws* 
taken  down,  st  Dr.  Pepper's  request,  and  ttored.  Some  time  afterwards  Dr. 
Pepper  nude  inquiries  concerning  its  sale-keeping,  with  the  view  of  hanag  it 
caM  in  broKae,  but  received  the  unwclconic  iniclligcace  that  the  statue's  bead 
had  disappeared. 
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Univenity's  histoiy  is  about  10  be  closed,  thai  some  note  be  ta»ie 
or  the  University's  pre>ent  |>oiition,  an<l  of  the  influences  which 
have  guided  it  ihrreto. 

"The  simpleDt  and  most  natural  way  of  mimating  our  height  is 
to  recall  the  level  whence  we  sprung.  Be  not  terrified.  Ill  not 
retreat  into  the  *  daric  backward  and  abysm  of  time,'  one  hundred 
and  fifty-four  years,  to  the  day  when  this  Unirersity  was  founded, 
but  aik  you  to  go  with  me  in  your  memory  no  further  than  in  the 
year  i88t,  and,  imagining  ourselves  within  the  wooden  enclosure 
which  then  surnmnded  the  Univenity,  lake  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the 
College  buildings.  (It  needn't  be  a  very  large  bird— 1  think  a 
sparrow  will  do.)  We  see  the  College  Hall,  the  Medical  and 
Dental  Laboraiorj-,  and  a  little  further  ofT,  the  half-sized  University 
HosfHtat.  In  all,  four  buildings,  standing  on  a  plot  of  about  hftccn 
and  a  half  acres.  Within  these  buildings,  one  of  which  holds  the 
modest  library  of  20,000  volumes,  forty-four  profcuors  and  in- 
structors teach  Latin,  Greek,  Mathematics,  French,  German, 
Music,  Medicine,  DeiitistTy,  and  Law,  to  nine  hundred  and  eighty- 
one  students,  of  whom  by  far  the  larger  number  are  in  the  Medical 
Department,  but  all  of  them  hungry  after  knowledge,  and  the  pro- 
fessors have  hard  work  to  keep  their  little  gaping  mouths  well 
filled. 

"This  was  the  University  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  ago,  sedate, 
conservative,  respectable  [  <iuicscent  in  the  belief  that  the  methods 
of  education  which  were  wholesome  for  the  fathers  must  be  whol»> 
some  and  all-sufficient  for  the  sons  and  grandsons.  Then  came  a 
revival  of  interest  in  education,  sweeping  hke  a  wind  over  Europe, 
and  reaching  these  shores.  In  one  of  the  eddies,  accelerated,  it 
may  be,  by  the  rush  of  the  nations  through  our  Centennial  town, 
our  dear  old  University  was  caught,  and  lifting  her  serene  eyes, 
the  too  pleaded  for  a  wider  range  of  usefulness  and  a  larger  recog- 
nition. 

"  The  Provost  at  that  time  had  accomplished  a  fine  task,  and 
had  guided  the  University  from  us  dingy,  somnolent  rooms  m  the 
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bnn  of  (h«  city  lo  these  new  halU  on  ihc  banki  of  the  Schuylkill  { 
but  the  voice  of  his  cu'ly  love  still  channed  him,  that  voice  from 
whose  accents  he  had  learned  ■  How  a  Free  People  conduct  a  Long 
War,'  and  under  whose  insfnration  be  had  scot  this  knunrlcdge  forth 
to  till  with  renewed  energy  and  with  exhilarating  hope  the  heans 
of  the  whole  North,  from  Lincoln  in  the  Pre»idcntial  chair  down 
to  the  armed  citizens  in  the  ranks. 

*'T1te  summons  of  this  vokc  to  those  fair  but  neglected  fields 
of  historical  research  Provost  Stillc  could  not  disobey,  and  from 
those  Aelds,  as  we  are  all  proud  to  know,  be  has  since  then  gar- 
nered fruits  and  harvests  which  have  placed  hi*  name  high  among 
the  historians  of  chc  land. 

"  And  so  we  had  to  find  a  new  Provost, 

"  Do  you  think  that  an  easy  task  .'  Bethink  you, — what  arc  the 
qualities  which  hope  bade  us  find  •omewbe/e  or  other  embodied  in 
one  man  ?  Our  ideal  Provost  had  to  be  a  man  of  marked  individ- 
uality (a  quality  predettincd  to  hostile  criticism)  ^  a  man  of  admin- 
istrative ability  (which  is  sure  lo  collide  with  indolent  inertia — the 
besetting  sin  of  studcnu)i  a  man  uf  firm  will;  able  to  read  the 
future  in  the  instant ;  of  consummate  lact ;  and  above  all  he  must 
be  vigilant  to  discern  in  (he  educational  heavens  the  signs  of  the 
tiiae.  Lastly,  our  ideal  Provost,  while  he  need  not  of  necessity  be 
an  anatomist,  must  nevertheless  know,  to  the  extremes!  nicety,  ihc 
exact  location  in  every  man's  body  of  the  pocket-book  nerve — ihitt 
nerve  of  (he  keenest  sensibility  in  the  whole  system,  and  our  ideal 
Provost  must  know  when,  and  where,  and  how  to  touch  this  nerve 
to  as  to  excite  the  largest  reflex  action. 

"  Oo  you  think  such  Provosts  arc  as  plenty  as  blackberries .' 

*•  What  an  anxtcHis  time  it  was,  in  those  far-ofF  days !  Number- 
less were  the  candidates  whose  fitness  was  discussed.  I  remember 
I  was  deputed,  when  in  Boston,  to  sound  the  Reverend  Phillips 
Brooks,  and  on  two  difTcrcot  days  I  pleaded  with  him.  To  him 
whose  love  for  young  men  was  commensurate  only  with  his  power 
over  tbem,  the  tempution  to  accept  the  office  of  Provost  here  was, 
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as  he  repeatedly  said,  very  great  i  at  one  lime  I  was  Ailed  with 
hope,  but  at  the  last  he  decided  that,  dearly  as  he  loved  Philadelphia, 
the  clearer  vision  forbade  him  10  dcscn  his  Boston  parish. 

**  You  all  know  where  our  choice,  our  happy  choice,  at  Utt  fell, 
thirteen  years  ago.     Would  you  Icnow  bow  happy  thai  choice  has  1 
proved,  liTi  your  eyes  and  mark  :   In  addtliun  to  the  four  buildinga.| 
which  wc  saw  thirteen  years  ago,  we  now  sec  a  Library,  as  a  build-  ' 
ing  one  of  the  finest  and  best  equipped  in  the  land,  holding  within 
its  fire-proof  walls  120,000  bound  volumes,  and  already  becoming., 
the  nucleus  of  pleasant  college  memoriet ;    we  see  an   Electrical ' 
Laboratory,  where  the  thunderbolt,  which  the  founder  of  this  Unt- 
versiiy  snatched  from  the  skies,  is  reclaimed  from  the  wild  zig;uigi 
courses  of  its  youth,  and,  while  teaching  us  how  to  control  it,  i« 
itself  taught  decorum  and  sobriety  and  how  to  earn  its  living— or  if 
not  ^tta'  living,  it  is  taught  to  earn  ours,  which  it  better;  wc  see  a 
lai;ge  Central  Light  and  Heat  Station ;  we  see  a  Veterinary  Building, 
with  its  long  row  of  pathetic  hospital  stalls — I  say  '  pathetic' be-J 
cause  in  them  stand  the  patient,  disabled  breadwinners  of  many 
and  many  a  poor  household,  to  which,  by  the  best  skill  of  thtt 
beneficent  institution,  they  arc  restored,  when  possible,  sound  and 
ready  for  renewed  galn^iving  toil;   behind  this  long,  low  build- 
ing we  see  the  pretty,  cottage-like  Hospital  with  its  piazzas  and 
verandahs,  where,  for  that   most  faithful  friend  of  man,  the  dog^j 
every  canine  comfurl  is  provided  in  his  ailments,  and  where  physic 
is  gently  administered,  and  not  brxitally  thrown  to  him  as  Macbeth 
prescribes  (but  what  else  could  wc  expect  from  that  wicked  tyrant  t 
Ah,  what  profound  lessttns  Shakespeare  teaches!     In  that  tragedy 
he  shows  us  that  when  once  a  man  has  entered  on  the  downward' 
path  by  murdering  his  king  he  goes  from  bad  to  worse  until  at  last 
he  will  not  scruple  to  recommend  that  physic  be  thrown  to  the 
dogst     We  always  administer  it  at  the  Veterinary  gently,  with  a 
spoon — and  plenty  of  it.)     tfeyond  the  Veterinary  Building  atandi 
the  Biological  Building,  into  whose  admirable  museums  and  attrac- 
tive lecture  rooms  who  can  enter  without  wishing  to  •  call  back 
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fectertUy,  bid  Time  return,*  ihjt,  once  more  a  youth,  he  can  there 
drink  thirsty  drafts  of  the  knowledge  of  Life  in  its  Protean  forms? 
We  note  ■  spacious  wing  added  to  the  Hospital,  almost  doubling  iis 
■izc,  and  near  by,  a  delightful,  attractive  Home  for  Nurses  where, 
during  the  hours  when  they  are  not  vratching  by  the  bed  of  patn, 
LaJl  the  comfort  and  seclusion  of  a  home  are  provided  for  those 
'white-robed  ministraiits  of  mercy;  and  on  the  other  side  two 
Maternity  Hospitals;  behind  them  all,  the  Mortuary,  complete 
with  every  appliance  suggested  by  modem  skill  and  experience;  on 
the  right  is  the  Wittar  Institute  of  Anaiomr,  that  fine  institution, 
un|MrallcIed,  I  believe,  in  this  country-,  dcvoccd  solely  to  original 
research,  whence  will  issue,  in  coming  years,  solutions  of  Nature't 
.nyttenes  of  inestimable  bcncfii  to  mankind;  and  on  the  left  the 
bomclike  residence  devoted  to  the  accommodation  of  the  young 
women  attending  the  professional  schools-,  beyond  ts  the  Hy^nk 
Laboratory,  where  microbes  and  bacilli  are  challenged  and  made  to 
stand  and  deliver,  and  where  we  learn  that  the  true  Battle  of  Life 
is  fought  in  our  veins  and  arteries;  and,  still  further  on,  is  the 
Laboratory'  of  Chemistry,  that  fascinating  science  the  sum  of  whose 
formulas  must  have  been  in  the  Creative  Mind  when  the  morning 
stars  sang  together  and  Ktcrniiy  became  time.  In  addition  we  see 
«  Dining  Hall,  and  the  Athletic  Grounds,  whereon,  to  make  the 
balance  true  between  all  departments,  the  worship  of  brain  it 
counterpoised  by  the  worship  of  bnwn. 

^  Thus  much  for  the  mere  buildings,  which  now  number  twenty 
in  all,  five  times  as  many  as  we  law  in  1 881,  while  the  College 
grounds  have  expanded  to  fifty-two  acre*,  as  against  the  former 
fifteen  and  a  half. 

» If  we  turn  to  the  list  of  professors  and  instructors,  we  find 
that  there  are  six  times  as  many  now  as  there  were  thincen  years 
ago.  Our  last  catalogue  shows  thai  they  now  number  two  hundred 
and  sixty-eight,  and  the  number  of  siudenit  has  more  than  doubled. 
There  are  now  two  thousand  one  hundred  and  eighty,— cormorants 
for  knowledge  who  are  eminently  succeisful  in  keeping  their  pro- 
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fcuori  from  rolling  into  mttchier  which  Satan  finds  for  idle  hands 
to  do. 

"If  we  comp«rc  the  value  of  the  property  of  all  kinds  held  by 
the  Univeriiiy  in  1881  with  that  it  now  holds,  we  ihall  find  the 
tame  noteworthy  increase.  In  that  year,  in  round  numbers,  it  was 
tixtccn  hundred  thousand  dollars.  It  is  estimated  in  this  present 
year  to  be,  also  in  round  numbers,  6vc  millions  of  dollars.  As- 
suredly a  mighty  sum  !  and  assuredly  a  meagre  pittance !  At  this 
hour  the  University  is  poor,  wretchedly  poor,  and  she  would  still 
be  poverty  stricken,  let  us  fervently  hope,  if  she  had  fifty  milltiMU, 
instead  of  five.  When  any  institution,  as  has  been  said,  needs  no 
more  money,  its  hour  of  usefulness  has  struck,  iu  life  has  departed, 
and  it  had  better  close  its  gates.  Every  appeal  for  money  which 
the  University  makes  is  che  binh-cry  of  a  new  departmeni  which 
will  widen  its  resources,  extend  its  educational  power,  and  enable 
it  to  answer  the  needs  of  the  day.  Expansion  means  life,  and  life 
means  growth,  and  growth  means  money.  Spell  *  growth'  as  you 
please,  according  to  the  good  old  (isshion,  or  according  to  the  re- 
fonned  spelling,  *  grotb,*  but  in  our  University  parlance  it  must  be 
always  pronounced  *  money.'  Never,  therefore,  as  you  love  the 
dear  old  University,  thtnJc  that  its  cries  for  help  will  ever,  ever 
cease.  In  that  hour  when  it  sayi  it  has  enough,  oh,  then  be  sure 
to  say  the  University  is  dead. 

"In  additional  proof  of  the  University's  growth  during  the 
last  decade  let  me  enumerate  the  Departments  which  have  been 
instituted,  and  not  merely  instituted,  but  welded  into  one  organic 
whole,  in  itself  a  noteworthy  achievement.  The  mere  titles  arc 
sufficient.  To  give  a  full  description  of  each  one,  describing  its 
scope,  its  success,  the  exactness  with  which  it  lills  any  educational 
need*  would  outweary  patience.' 


4 


>  "  I  do  not  give  them  chronologically  in  the  order  of  thcif  cstalv 
lishnvcni,  but  they  are : 
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"Auxiliary  to  these  dciMrtmcnia,  and  enlu^ng  thone  alreadjr 
etublished,  the  courses  in  Mechanical  Engineering,  in  Civil  £n- 


t*  The  Wharton  School  or  Ftiuncc  and  Economy, 

"  The  Biological  Department, 

"  Tlie  Depanmeni  of  Philoaophy, 

**Thc  Department  of  Physical  Education, 

"The  Veterinary  Department, 

"  The  Auxiliary'  Department  in  Medicine, 

"  The  Training  School  for  Nurses, 

"  The  Post-Graduate  Course  in  Law, 

"  The  University  Lihrary, 

"  The  Graduate  Depanment  for  Women. 

"  The  Biddic  Law  Library, 

''The  Department  of  Archxology  and  of  Paleontology, 

"The  Department  of  Hy^cnc, 

"The  Semitic  Department  and  of  Auyriology, 

"  I'hc  Department  of  American  History, 

"The  Department  of  Architecture, 

"The  Wistar  Institute  of  Anatomy  and  Biology. 

"  Among  the  Depanments  established  in  1891  was  the  School  of 
American  History  and  Institutions.  *  For  some  lime  previous  to 
this  date,'  said  Dr.  Pepper,  in  his  report,  *  Professor  Francis  N. 
Thorpe,  then  Lecturer  in  American  Htstorj',  had  been  quietly 
collecting,  through  the  liberality  of  a  few  interested  individuals,  a 
valuable  library  in  American  History,  comprising  almost  a  complete 
■«  of  the  records  of  the  National  Government,  Laws  of  States  and 
Territories,  State  Records  and  Municipal  Ordinances,  now  amount- 
ing to  atwut  thirteen  thousand  volumes.  With  this  as  the  basis  of 
instruction  and  research,  the  scheme  for  a  school  in  this  important 
line  of  study  was  carefully  elaborated  and  placed  in  charge  of  John 
fi.  MacMastcr,  Professor  of  American  History,  and  Francis  N. 
Thorpe,  Professor  of  American  Constitutional  Histor}-.  I'hc  actual 
work  of  the  school  began  in  October,  1892.     The  idea  of  such  a 
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ginccring,  in  Chemistry,  in  Architeaurc,  uid  in  the  Wlunon  School 
have  been  extenile>(l  to  four  yean. 

"The  Law  Course  and  the  Dental  Counc,  from  two  fcum  hive 
been  enlarged  to  thm  yeant,  and  the  Medkal  to  four  j'ears. 

"  Probably  no  statement  can  show  nofc  conctKly  or  more 
strikingly  the  expansion  of  the  University  than  the  fact  that  in 
t88t  there  were  one  hundred  and  fifiy-four  coursci  of  study  open 
to  students,  and  that  there  are  now,  under  the  elective  s)'stem,  six 
hundred. 


school  wai  taggaxtd  by  Mr.  Thorpe  at  the  time  preparations  were 
being  made  for  the  celebration  of  the  one  hundrnlih  anniversary  of 
(he  adoption  of  the  Constitution.  There  seemed  reasonable  hope 
at  that  time  that  the  interest  in  American  history  which  this  and 
other  centennials  then  impending  would  probably  arouse  might 
prepare  ibc  way  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  such  a 
school.  At  first  no  more  was  planned  than  to  secure  the  endow- 
ment of  fellowships  in  American  history,  but  the  response  of  friends 
to  the  movement  seemed  tu  assure  the  execuliun  of  a  larger  pUn. 
For  a  time  there  seemed  little  doubl  that  an  adequate  endovrmeni 
might  be  secured,  but  sickness,  dtsatter,  and  death  among  the  friends 
of  the  movcmcni  prevented  the  fulfillment  of  this  hope.  The 
Library  was  the  fruit  of  much  personal  sacrifice.  At  the  time  that 
its  collection  began,  the  material  in  the  University  for  the  study  of 
American  history  was  fragmentary  and  limited.  It  was  thought 
that,  through  the  liberality  of  friends,  a  practically  complete  bbrary 
in  American  history  might  he  acquired.  Duplication  of  material  to 
he  found  in  other  libraries  in  the  city,  and  especially  that  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Historical  Society,  was  carefully  avoided.  At  a  critical 
time  in  the  progress  of  the  work  one  of  its  friends,  who  had  prom- 
ised it  Urge  pecuniary  aisiuance,  tailed,  and  it  was  found  necessary 
to  make  new  amingcmcnts.  Ultimately  the  amount  due  under  the 
contracts  which  had  been  made  was  raised  and  the  books  paid  for. 
The  period  of  their  collection  covered  six  years.' 
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*•  Furthermore,  in  pursuance  of  a  far-tightnJ  policj^,  ihe  Provost 
hat  gathered  around  the  University  cenain  groups  of  earnest  men 
and  wofnen  who,  under  ihc  University's  sanction  and  encouragc- 
nxnt,  carry  on,  with  no  tax  on  our  overburdened  finances,  the 
University's  work,  be  it  in  accumulating  museums,  or  in  providing 
leaures,  supervising  hospitals,  etc. 

"  Nor  should  those  fine  publications  be  forgotten  which  our 
professors  from  lime  to  time  send  fonh  under  the  University'! 
imprimatur,  carr>-ing  to  the  wide  world  of  letters  at  home  and 
abroad  the  proofs  of  exact  and  refined  scholarship  and  research. 

'^  Nay,  in  answer  to  our  Itnockings  the  centuries  buried  beneath 
the  sandy  plains  of  Nippur  have  awakened  to  icU  across  the  ages 
the  old,  old  story  of  human  life. 

**  Here,  at  last  (not  by  co-education,  though, — Heaven  save  the 
mark !),  women  have  the  chance  to  prove  what  wc  have  all  along 
known  in  our  secret,  envious  hearts  to  be  the  truth :  their  intel- 
lectual superiority  to  men,  and  that  Nature's  bw  is  that  finer,  fairer 
clay  clothes  liner  minds. 

"  Morcover,as  the  whole  country  cannoc  come  to  the  Univcnityt 
our  Provost  hat  been  foremost  in  extending  the  resources  of  the 
whole  University  to  the  country. 

**  Indeed,  we  have  not  rested  in  letting  scholarships  alone  extend 
our  fame  -,  have  wc  not  enlisted  the  aninul  kingdom }  Birds, 
beasts,  and  reptiles  have  Rown,  hopped,  skipped,  and  jumped  in 
every  phase  of  animal  locomotion  through  the  capitals  of  Europe 
and  the  palaces  of  the  kinp )  and  every  one  of  them  labeled : 
•  University  of  Pennsylvania.' 

>*  And  that  we  might  nut  hide  our  light  under  a  bushel,  displays 
and  specimens  of  our  work  have  been  sent  to  the  international 
exhibition*  in  New  Orleans,  in  Madrid,  and  in  Chicago. 

"  As  an  outgrowth  of  the  pmcnt  time,  the  prophetic  eye  sees, 
added  to  the  Hospital,  another  wing,  devoted  to  children  and  to 
surgery,  and  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  our  idolized  Agnew. 

**  Furthermore,  in  that  same  prophetic  vision,  there  rises,  as  an 
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cxtcntion  of  the  Hospital,  a  Pathological  Laboratory  built  by  Pro- 
vost Pepper  as  a  filial  and  enduring  memorial  of  his  faiher^  who 
was  once  the  honored  incumbent  of  the  chair  of  the  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Medicine  now  held  by  his  son. 

*'  These  are  some  of  the  outward  and  visible  expressions  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  as  it  stands  to-clay.  But  are  they  The 
University  f  *  Stone  walls  do  not  a  prison  make,'  nur  do  they 
make  a  university.  We  may  cover  acres  with  buildings  filled  with 
every  appliance  for  tuition,  and  yet  they  may  all  be  dead  and  as  un- 
productive of  any  good  to  the  world,  as  unresponsive  to  any  imd- 
lectual  need  of  the  life  that  now  is,  as  are  the  monastic  cells  in  the 
desert  of  (he  Thebaid.  A  university,  in  this  country,  should  be 
not  only  a  place  of  instruction  or  of  original  research,  but  should 
be  something  more :  it  should  be  a  centre  whence,  not  merely  by 
the  annual  graduating  classes  but  through  the  active  enthusiasm  of 
its  Faculiics,  an  intclleciual  life  shall  be  diffused  far  and  wide.  And 
if,  happily,  the  university  be  placed  in  a  vast  city,  as  here,  it» 
influence  should  be  discernible  throughout  the  whole  educational 
system  of  that  city.  It  should  be  the  summit  of  a  '  Kany-pointcd 
pyramid'  composed  of  the  multitudinous  schools  of  the  Common- 
wealth, To  attain  this  exalted  position,  in  which  every  citizen 
should  take  pride,  the  University  must  be  brought  into  close  rela- 
tions to  the  civic  government,  and  in  the  City  Councils  and  State 
Legislatures  it  should  have  duly  elected  representatives.  All  this 
the  prophetic  eye  sees  steadily  approaching. 

■*  Within  its  own  walls,  however,  its  first  endeavor  is  not  to  turn 
out  deep  thinkers  or  leaders  in  politics  or  in  the  arts,  any  more  than 
it  is  the  object  of  a  cook  to  make  fat  men.  Leadership  will  come 
to  the  fulness  of  time  to  those  of  iis  graduates  who  arc  leaders  By 
the  Grace  of  Ood.  As  well  might  we  demand  of  our  Professors  of 
Finance  that  they  should  turn  out  every  year  a  whole  class  of  mil- 
lionaires. Nay,  on  the  Johnsonian,  burlesque  principle  that  *  who 
drives  fat  oxen  should  himself  be  fit,'  we  might  demand  (hat  these 
professors  should  themselves  be  the  very  wealthiest  of  men.     (In- 
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deed,  I  with  they  were  I)  What  a  UnivenJt^r  can  attempt  with  any 
hope  of  success,  is  to  make  an  already  keen  love  of  knowledge 
keener,  and  i»  teach  the  average  young  man  how  to  ais'rmilate  books. 
It  can  leach  how  to  study,  how  lo  think,  and  in  the  profcastonal 
tchoola,  how  to  mine  knowledge, — in  short,  how  to  begin  life.  To 
demand  of  it  that  it  should  make  of  young  men  leaders  or  im- 
parl extraordinary  proficiency  in  any  direction  is  to  ask  to  put  old 
heads  on  young  shoulders,  an  experiment  destined  to  turn  out  as  dis- 
astrously as  Bottom's  experience  in  *  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream.* 
It  should  be  a  training  school  for  every  faculty  with  which  nature 
has  endowed  us.  Ever)'  pathway  should  be  made  a  thoroughfare  to 
that  intellectual,  supernal  plain  where,  as  Milton  says,  all  is  *  so 
smooth,  so  green,  so  full  of  goodly  prospect  and  melodious  sounds 
on  every  side.'  After  the  University's  work  is  done,  and  its  stu- 
dents have  been  led  forth  (in  its  true  derivative  seivse  educated)  from 
the  darkness  of  ignorance,  all  future  careers,  whether  as  leaders  or 
as  followers,  or  as  mere  nonentities,  must  be  left  to  circumstances, 
and  to  that  formula  on  which  every  man's  temperament  is  based. 

**  But  in  order  to  accomplish  this  work,  in  order  to  open  these 
pathways,  the  University's  resources  must  be  as  complete  as  possi- 
ble, and  supplemented  by  a  close  correspondence  with  the  itmci. 
It  must  lie,  *aU  Danae  to  the  stars,'  receptive  to  all  good  influ- 
ences. And,  thus  receptive,  thus  responsive,  (hut  obedient  to  its 
duty  to  students,  there  will  thence  ensue  a  beneficent  power  on  the 
community  at  large  i  and  while  seeming  to  lead  it  will  in  reality 
follow. 

•  Ai  unto  die  bow  ihe  cord  U, 
So  unto  the  man  u  womaa  : 
Thougb  ^e  bend*  him,  she  obey)  him  ; 
Though  she  dnwt  him,  yet  she  todovn.' 

"This  should  be  the  relationship  of  the  University  to  the  world 
around  it.  Though  it  leads  the  intellectual  thought  of  the  day,  it 
really  follows  it ;  though  it  seems  to  give  the  watchword,  it  gives  in 
reality  the  reply. 
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"  Has  our  University  reached  this  Uandard,  2nd  not  only  docs 
this  tie  bind  it  to  the  Commonwealth,  but  is  there  in  all  its  fiur 
buildings  and  in  its  thronged  lecture  rooms  the  quickening,  inform- 
ing life  which  yields  vitality  to  every  scion  of  learning  budded  on  it  t 
Have  there  from  ihis  casket  of  erudition  shone  forth  the  sparkling 
rays  which  attract  to  it  the  admiration  and  the  pride  of  men,  far  and 
wide  i  Is  it  dear  to  every  young  loul  u  the  spring  where  the  con- 
suming thirst  for  knowledge  may  be  slaked  }  Do  men  and  women 
of  mature  years  look  to  it  as  the  focus,  the  hcanhstone,  of  that  fire 
which  is  to  warm  into  activity  all  their  inielicctual  life  ? 

"  The  presence  here  lo-day  of  ibis  assemblage  of  thousands 
^ves  the  triumphant  answer. 

"  To  the  hearts  of  thoughtful  men  and  women  in  this  dty  and 
in  this  State,  the  career  and  fortunes  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania come  home  this  day  with  a  personal  force  undreamed  of 
in  furmer  years.  Well  has  it  been  recently  said  by  his  Honor  the 
Mayor,  that '  Nothing  so  well  attests  the  advance  of  Philadelphia 
as  the  growth  of  the  University.'  Brave  woHs,  wherein  our 
University  finds  its  grandeur  and  its  power. 

"  And  all  this  is  the  work  of  the  last  decade,  under  the  guiding 
influence  of  one  man. 

"  To  this  present  position  of  the  University  (thus  most  brieBy 
recalled),  to  the  increase  of  buildings,  to  the  increase  of  profes- 
sors, to  the  increase  of  students,  of  departments,  of  pecuniary 
resouKes,  to  its  hi^er  influence,  its  consolidated  organization, 
and  its  keen  intellectual  aaivity — to  all  these  the  Trustees  appeal 
this  day  as  a  justification  of  the  wisdom  of  their  choice  thirteen 
years  ago. 

"  And  to  the  Provost  of  their  choice,  in  this  closing  hour  of  his 
ofSci;i1  duties,  the  Trustees  acknowledge  their  appreciation  of  bis 
unparalleled  services,  and,  remembering  the  self-distrust  and  pale 
misgivings  with  which  he  assumed  his  high  office,  they  arc  happy 
in  the  consummation  which  has  made  that  office  higher  than  their 
imaginations  conceived  when  he  ascended  the  chair. 
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"  Wc,  therefore,  the  Trustee*,  believing  that,  on  an  occanoa 
Ite  the  present,  the  briefest  words  are  the  strongest,  zsk  him  here 
'and  now  to  accept  thi«  publii:  cxpresnion  of  our  officii!  ibank*. 
"  So  far  the  Universii)',  as  an  insiituiiofi. 

't  Let  me  now,  as  Anacreon  says,  change  the  chord,  and  doffing 
the  Trunee,  turn  to  matters  more  personal." ' 

He  then  presented  to  the  University  the  bust  of  Dr.  Pepper 
in  the  following  words ; 

"  It  is  not  often  in  a  man's  life  that  he  finds  himself  obliged,  as 
I  now  find  myself,  to  spealc  privately  in  public.  But  on  the  sub- 
ject  to  which  we  must  now  turn,  I  must  speak  to  you  very  confi- 
dentially, a*  far  as  the  Provost  is  concerned  ;  if  alter  this  warning 
he  choodes  to  listen, — well,  there  is  a  proverb  about  '  listeners' 
which  he  can  lay  to  hean,  and  if  he  wince,  be  must  not  blame  us. 

"  'TIS  a  thankless  task  to  refer  to  the  imperfections  in  human 
future — it's  the  only  nature  we  have,  and  we  had  better  make  the 
best  of  it.  Yet  wc  cannot  i^uiie  shut  our  eyes  to  the  consciousness 
that  there  it,  in  this  nature  of  oura,  at  least  one  uncomfortable 
trait, — I  had  almost  termed  it  a  dctesuble  trait, — which  is  :  An 
aversion  to  praise  any  man,  and  above  all  to  rear  any  monument  to 
him,  while  he  b  living.  We  hll  high  the  sparkling  bowl  to  the 
memory,  and  we  pile  high  with  wreaths  the  tombs,  of  men  to 
whom  when  living  we  vouchsafe  not  much  more  than  a  supcrcilout 
ivod.  They  may  have  craved  a  word  of  sympathy  or  of  admira- 
tion, and  wc  arc  marble  mute^  bui  no  sooner  arc  they  where 
^  Honor's  voice '  cannot  '  provoke   the  silent  dust,*  nor  *  Battery 


'  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Commencement,  7  June,  1894. 
Address  by  Horace  Howard  Furness,  delivered  at  the  request  of  his 
co-Trustees,  in  accordance  wiih  a  resolution  passed  at  a  Trustees' 
meeting  when  the  Provost's  resignation  was  accepted  -,  also  a  short 
address  made  by  him  at  the  unveiling  of  the  model  of  a  statue  of 
Provost  Pepper.     Philadelphia,  1894. 
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soothe  the  dull,  cold  tar  of  Death,'  than  wc  burst  forth  into  appIauK 
of  their  deeds,  rend  the  air  with  our  pieans  of  lofty  praise,  and 
erect  their  statues.  Herein  the  worid  has  grown  no  better  since 
the  days  of  Homer :  <  Seven  Grecian  crttcs' — you  all  know  the 
distich. 

"  But  without  stopping  to  analyze  this  feeling,  let  UB,  at  least, 
here  and  now,  reform  the  practice,  and,  remembering  who  it  is  that 
has  raited  this  dear  University  to  her  present  eminence,  and  recalling 
11^0  it  is  that  has  toiled  night  and  day  in  her  behalf,  and  made  her 
iiiAuencc  felt  throughout  this  city,  and  throughout  these  Middle 
States,  with  never  a  thought  of  self,  or  of  his  own  interest,  or  of 
his  own  ease,  let  us  cast  to  the  winds  this  petty,  unworthy  feeling, 
and  say,  outright  to  his  face,  how  we  love,  and  honor,  and  admire 
our  Provost. 

"  In  the  midst  of  our  applause  and  admiration  of  our  retiring 
Provost  (it  is  the  very  first  time,  by  the  way,  that,  where  the 
interests  of  the  University  were  concerned,  he  has  been  retiring), 
let  us  not  forget  that,  while  exactly  fuIRlling  these  manifold  and 
most  onerous  duties  as  the  head  of  a  large  University,  he  was  still 
in  active  practice  as  a  far-famed  physician : 

■  Who  doomed  to  go  in  company  wiih  P<in 
And  Fear  snd  Bloodihed,  mJienMc  trsin  '. 
In  lace  of  thne  doth  eiercite  ■  power 
Which  is  oar  haman  nsture'i  higheti  dower.* 


"  Tlie  large  emoluments  derived  from  this  widely  extended  prac- 
tice  he  has  bestowed  with  lavish  hand  on  the  University  i  the 
stores  of  experience  there  gained  he  gives  in  his  lectures  to  his 
large  cbsses  in  the  Medical  School. 

**  But  all  this  pertains  somewhat  to  that  official  character  which 
he  is  so  soon  to  put  olT.  Our  dismay  herein  would  be  profound 
did  we  not  believe  that  under  the  wise  rule  of  him  whose  modesty 
will  permit  us  to  call  him  only  a  half  successor,  the  glowing  and 
exuberant  health  of  our  fair  and  ever  young  mother  would  CMi- 
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tinue.  Bui  shall  vec  not,  once  more  before  we 'pan,  come  even 
closer  10  our  Provoit,  and  ay  how  he  has  personally  endeared  him- 
self to  us  all  t  Shall  we  not  recall  that  genilencM,  thai  urbanity, 
that  intense  earnestness  which  lent  mettle  to  every  professor  and 
to  every  student  within  our  gates,  and  that  unflagging  industry  and 
Titanic  power  to  woric,  which  have  been  the  admiration  of  all,— 
and  the  despair.  Those  who  have  been  close  behind  him  have 
known  better,  perhaps,  than  othert  at  a  distance,  how  nngle  has 
been  his  eye  in  ever)-  question  of  the  University's  interests,  and 
that  it  has  been  his  sclf-cj&ccmcnt  which, 'Clock  to  itself,  knew 
the  true  minute'  when  to  act. 

"  No  '  fair  mother'  ever  had  a  more  devoted,  sclf-forgctltng  son, 
and  the  cannot  foi;gct  him.  No  perennial  bronxe  it  needed  to  secure 
his  memory.    When  he  has  'joined  the  choir  invisible'  (Absit  omen } 

'  Senii  in  cceluin  redeal,  diuque 
I^iui  iDtcnii  populo  I') 

he  will  *  live  again  in  minds  made  better*  by  his  labors  here.  Each 
annual  wave  dismissed  from  this  spof  will,  in  ever-widening  circles, 
carry  his  influence  long  and  far.  But  this  assurance,  firm  though 
it  be,  is,  for  us  simple  folk,  somewhat  of  the  chameleon's  dish, 
promise-crammed,  and  we  have  Hamlet's  word  that  there  is  no 
strengthening  power  there.  Wherefore  in  this  materialistic  age, 
we,  the  sons  of  ihe  University  by  binh  and  by  adoption,  cannot 
be  contented  with  anything  less  substantial  than  a  visible,  material 
sign  of  what  must  some  day  be  an  immaterial  presence.  At  'the 
meanest  garment  which  has  but  clipped  the  form  of  those  we  love* 
is  dear  to  us,  so  we  crave,  for  our  Provost,  what  is  even  better: 
his  likeness  in  his  habit  as  he  lived,  *  wherdn  the  sculptor  had  a 
strife  with  nature  to  outdo  the  life,'  to  which  we  can  point  in 
future  years  and  say  'Sic  sedebal.'  Albeit  we  know  that  'that 
better  Self  shall  live  till  time  shall  fold  its  eyelids,'  yet  this  statue, 
moulded  by  hands  of  highest  skill,  shall,  when  cast  in  enduring 
bronze,  transmit  to  future  age«  the  lineaments  we  all  love  so  well. 
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receive  the  recognition  due  to  her  age  and  opportunities.  What 
baneful  influence  had  chilled  and  withered  the  puhlic  ipirit  that 
flouriihcd  M  vigoroufly  in  Philadelphia  one  hundred  yean  ago? 
Wc  never  grew  deaf  to  the  cry  of  Buffi:i4ng :  our  charities  had  be- 
come numerou)  and  wealthy.  But  what  of  the  higher  intellectual 
life  of  the  city,  of  (he  cultivation  of  literature,  of  an,  of  muuc  ? 
A  miserable  record  from  which  one  turn*  with  shame.  The  rank 
of  ttny  community  may  be  judged  as  fairly  by  what  it  gives  for  the 
higher  education  a»  in  any  other  way,  ^'or  neatly  seventy  year* 
Philadelphia,  and  indeed  the  whole  of  Pennsylvania,  utterly  ignored 
ihis  vital  interest.  The  disastrous  effects  of  this  period  of  siagiM- 
tion  upon  the  University  were  typical  of  what  happened  to  the 
general  literary  and  artistic  interests  of  the  community.  The  Cen- 
tennial Exposition  marked  an  awakening  of  the  public  mind  and 
contcience  in  these  great  matters.  The  task  of  those  who  have 
decided  to  labor  for  the  intellectual  advancement  of  this  city  and 
State  has  been  far  easier  since,  and  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that 
the  results  achieved  have  been  gratifying  and  encouraging.  Even 
what  has  been  accomplished  by  the  efforts  of  us  who  have  worked 
for  the  University  may  illustrate  this.  I  can  more  properly  speak 
for  the  changes  which  have  been  wrought  in  the  ihineen  years 
during  which  I  have  had  the  honor  to  hold  the  office  of  Provost  of 
the  Univenity. 

"  I  would  not  seem  to  atuch  too  great  imponancc  to  the  mere  ac- 
quisition of  lands  and  buildings  and  endowments,  though  these  have 
been  considerable.  Yet  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  various 
steps,  always  taken  with  strenuous  efiun,  by  which  our  territory  has 
been  increased  from  nine  to  tifty-two  acres,  have  been  those  which 
determined  decbivcly  the  growth  and  future  greatness  of  the  Uni- 
versity. I  know  no  other  institution  favored  with  such  a  domain  in 
the  centre  of  a  vast  community  i  and  I  have  never  doubted  that 
these  territorial  advantages  would  result  in  the  development  here  of 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  important  collegiate  communities  in  the 
world.     7*he  addition  of  three  and  a  half  aiilltona  to  the  value  of 
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our  holdings  in  lands,  buildings,  and  cndowmentt  in  ihineen  years  it 
a  creditable  showing ;  though  other  institutions  have  surpassed  it, 
and  though  the  bu  year  brought  us  almost  one  million  in  such 
value  as  an  indication  of  the  Tar  more  rapid  rate  or  acquiaiiton 
hcncefoTward.  I  know  well  that  the  rapidity  with  which  depan- 
Ricnit  have  been  multiplied  and  modifications  introduced  into  (he 
educational  methods  here  at  the  Univenity  has  often  excited  criti- 
cism as  to  the  soundness  of  the  policy  which  governed  these  devd- 
mcnts.  Gloomy  prophecies  arc  never  wanting,  nor  are  critics,  both 
kindly  and  the  other  sort.  It  may  be  truly  said  that  each  change 
has  been  based  upon  the  cool  and  deliberate  calculation  of  its  prac- 
tical results  as  well  at  of  tU  educational  cflect.  The  standard* 
have  been  raited  at  every  point  ■,  the  value  of  every  diploma  issued 
by  the  University  has  been  greatly  enhanced ;  and  complete  reoT" 
ganization  of  each  depanmcnt  has  been  eflectcd  with  immense  in- 
crease in  cfHcicncy  and  productiveness.  The  teaching  force  has 
grown  from  88,  in  1881,  to  268  at  present.  But  this  has  been  no 
dtt proportionate  or  excessive  increase,  for  the  number  of  students  in 
attendance  has  increased  at  the  same  time  from  qSi  to  2180.  It  is 
true  that  the  University  has  been  liberal  in  extending  scholarship 
aid  to  deserving  students,  and  that  as  a  result  of  the  wise  and 
happy  relation*  established  with  the  municipality  we  cany  fifty  prize 
city  scholarships.  Nevertheless,  the  substantial  character  of  the 
increase  in  the  body  of  the  students  may  be  inferred  from  the  in- 
crease  in  fees,  the  amount  received  in  1881  having  been  £92,701, 
as  against  ^230,567  actually  received  during  the  current  year.  It 
is  impossible  to  separate  the  financial  results  from  the  other  cfTcctf 
of  the  administration  of  a  University.  It  it  easy  to  frame  schemes; 
the  difficulty  is  to  select  those  only  which  are  capable  of  being  put 
into  successful  operation.  The  Committee  on  Finance  and  Prop* 
crty  have  requested  the  Treasurer  of  the  University  to  furnish  me, 
in  advance  of  the  appearance  of  hit  annual  Report,  with  an  abstract 
of  his  statement.  The  total  value  of  the  University  property  in 
1881  was  Si,6oo,ooo^  it  it  now  t$A*7t°3S- 
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**  You  may  bave  heard  siatements  to  the  tRccx  ihat  the  Uni- 
veriity  ii  in  deht,  and  ii  t*  true  that  on  this  propcny,  as  above  e&ii- 
nutcd,  ihcrc  arc  obligations  of  233Bt939-  But  it  must  be  added 
■  hat  these  obli^tions  are  represented  by  a  tract  of  bnd  purchased 
by  the  Univcrxity  for  $150,000,  and  by  the  Central  Heat  and  Li^t 
Station,  the  outlay  on  which  has  been  $21 1,753.  '^'^^  '^"  acres  of 
ground  which  the  University  purchased,  and  borrowed  the  money 
10  purchase,  for  $15,000,  could,  we  arc  told  by  reliable  judges,  be 
sold  to-day  for  over  $250,000.  It  hat  furnished  >  site  for  the  La- 
boratory of  Hygiene,  and,  in  part,  also  for  the  new  Laboratory  of 
Chemistry.  For  the  present  the  greater  pan  of  this  splendid  tract 
of  ground  is  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Athletic  Association,  under 
the  appropriate  name  of  Franklin  Field. 

•<  Of  the  Central  Heat  and  Light  Station  it  is  truly  said  by  the 
Treasurer  that  it  prosides  a  source  of  large  revenue  through  the 
increase  in  fees  from  students  of  the  School  of  Mechanical  Engi- 
neering, and  it  promotes  the  comfort  and  well-being  of  the  whole 
University  by  renikring  to  its  depanments  a  better  service  of  heat, 
light,  and  ventilation  than  could  otherwise  be  obtained.  Each  de> 
partment  is  charged  upon  an  equitable  basis  for  its  share  of  the 
above  advantages,  so  that,  while  a  firat-class  service  it  secured  in 
place  of  the  former  inferior  one,  it  is  hoped  that  actual  saving  will 
be  elected  hy  the  economies  possible  through  a  tingle  central  plant, 
instead  of  a  scries  of  heating  and  lighting  plants  in  each  separate 
building  in  the  University  domain.  That  we  may  regard  the  finan- 
cial position  of  the  University  with  satisfaction  is  further  shown  by 
the  figures  furnished  at  10  the  current  income  and  expenses.  In 
i88t  there  was  a  debt  of  $450,000,111  the  form  of  mongage  bonds 
bearing  six  per  cent,  interest,  and  covering  the  entire  propeny  of  the 
University.  Unfununstely,  this  did  not  represent  only  productive 
additions  to  the  faciliitet  of  the  University.  It  represented  rather 
the  accumulation  ai  compound  interest  of  the  large  annual  deficits 
recurring  during  a  series  of  years.  To  cancel  this  debt  was  a  mout 
difficult  matter.     A  considerable  amount  of  money  was  raised  by 
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privitc  subtcriptioR,  and  the  balance  was  paid  oA  frofn  the  unre- 
stricted general  fund  of  the  Univereity,  with  the  result  that  ihii 
highly  important  fund  was  practically  extinguiihed  for  the  titne.  I 
■ssumc  that  every  educational  inttitution  is  ran  at  a  ton,  and  there 
is  m  annual  deficit  to  be  dealt  with.  But  we  have  succeeded  in 
meeting  (his  deficit  with  funds  secured  specially  for  that  purpotc 
Indeed,  the  Treasurer  informs  me  that  for  the  past  three  years  the 
current  receipts  have  exceeded  the  current  expenditures  by  over 
$7000.  You  will  appreciate,  therefore,  the  extreme  satisfaction 
with  which  1  quote  the  above  official  figures  at  the  close  of  my 
administration. 

"Speaking  to  you,  my  brother  Alumni,  in  the  intimacy  of  this 
fraternal  meeting,  I  cannot  forbear  an  allusion  to  my  own  persoiu) 
feelings  in  severing  a  tie  which  has  so  long  bound  me  to  the  Uni- 
versity. I  have  given  the  best  years  of  my  life  to  her  service,  but 
it  has  never  caused  a  monnent's  regret  or  hetiution.  I  loved  the 
University  as  a  boyi  that  love  has  grown  with  my  growth  and 
sircngthened  with  my  strength.  I  have  often  feared  I  loved  her 
too  well;  and  yet  1  can  truly  say  that  the  most  elevating  influences 
of  my  life  have  come  from  that  devotion.  It  has  ocver  seemed  to 
me  that  what  we  call  great  power  and  high  office  could  be  other 
than  large  opportunities  for  lowly  service.  Of  the  afTcetionate 
relations  which  have  so  richly  blessed  these  years  of  University 
work,  of  the  ardent  co-operation,  the  loyal  support,  ibc  growing 
appreciation  of  the  community,  1  cannot  tratt  myself  to  speak. 
Of  course  I  have  received  vastly  more  credit  than  I  am  entitled  to. 
The  results  above  sketched  could  not  come  save  from  the  generous 
and  devoted  exertions  of  many  workers.  It  is  one  of  the  best 
features  of  University  life  that  all  beconve  so  inlenscly  desirous  of 
the  advarKemcnt  of  the  great  cause  which  is  represented  by  the 
University  that  minor  and  personal  considerations  are  largely  lost 
sight  of.  Great  success  in  any  imponant  movement  gives  no 
excuse  for  complacency  or  for  repo«e.  It  is  only  an  added  reason 
for  gmier  exenion.     The  field  before  tu  in  our  University  work  ti 
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withoot  limtc  I  what  has  been  acquired  ind  accofflplishcd  U  triSing 
in  comparison  with  what  musi  be  secured  and  mtisi  be  done.  It  it 
a  hard  thing  for  one  who«e  heart  is  in  a  targe  tatlc  to  decide  the 
moment  when  it  is  wise  to  hand  over  to  another  the  charge  of 
leadership  conAded  to  him.  If  the  work  is  prospering,  so  many 
motives  seem  to  prompt  even  a  longer  delay.  When  1  accepted 
the  call  to  be  Provost  of  the  University  1  promised  my  ^mily  that 
1  would  hold  the  position  only  for  three  or  at  the  outside  for  five 
years.  One  important  <)uestion  has  arlwn  after anothert  complica- 
lions  have  developed  which  needed  adjustment.  One  cannot  leave 
a  post  of  trust  unless  all  is  prosperous }  one  shrinks  from  abdicating 
when  it  has  becoriK  a  position  of  assured  honor  and  power.  Since 
I  resolved  to  resign  the  Provostship  I  found  myself  assailed  by  dis- 
quieting suggestions  from  within;  but  there  was  not  one  of  them 
which,  in  the  last  analysis,  was  other  than  some  expression  of 
vanity. 

"I  found  I  could  not  abandon  the  pursuit  of  medical  science; 
and  I  knew  it  would  be  a  physical  impossibility  for  any  one  to 
continue  the  double  laltor  I  have  borne  for  nearly  ilfteen  years,  long 
after  reaching,  as  I  have  done,  the  age  of  fifty  years.  One  would 
not  wish  to  hold  on  with  failing  powers  until  comment  grew  as  to 
the  poor  discharge  of  duty.  One  would  not  wish  to  leave  to  a 
successor  the  example  of  rebxed  elTbrts  and  halting  policy,  which 
would  ill  serve  as  a  stimulus  to  his  own  labors.  Rather  should  he 
strive  to  seize  the  moment  when  the  chariot  wheels  of  progress  are 
turning  most  swiftly  to  resign  the  reins, — knowing  that  while  the 
impetus  may  sustain  the  speed  for  a  brief  time,  its  continuance 
will  call  out  all  the  skill  and  cxenions  of  him  who  takes  the  seat. 
Every  one  in  this  room  It  pledged  to  continued  and  to  even  more 
earnest  eRbrts  to  advance  the  development  of  our  dear  Alma  Mater. 
A  glorious  opponuniiy  is  before  herj  it  demands  only  united  and 
determined  work  on  our  pan.  What  has  been  done  already  is  but 
the  beginning;  all  that  can  be  accomplished  during  our  Ufetinw 
will  hut  enable  us  to  see  more  clearly  the  outlines  of  that  ideal 
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Unircntty  to  wluch  we  ufin  -,  but  which,  2s  embodying  the  loftiesx 
concrption*  of  each  gcneniion,  ind  modified  to  rocct  the  require- 
ments of  advancing  civtliunon,  wiU  ercr  rise  higher  and  kq^facr 
above  the  level  of  achievement,  and  wiil  serve  to  future  ages,  m  it 
does  to  ourt,  as  a  pure  and  powerful  iiKentive  to  devoted  e;teniont 
in  the  sacred  came  of  knowledge  and  truth.  1  do  not  bid  you 
brewcU.  I  am  and  shall  always  be  one  of  you.  Bui  I  wish  i 
could  adequately  thank  yon  for  all  the  cordial  friendship  and  the 
strengthening  approval  you  have  extended  to  me  durii^  the  years 
of  my  official  Ure." 

Two  weeks  later,  Dr.  Peppn  dcliverrd  an  address  before 
the  Cleveland  Medical  Society  on  "  Natiotial  and  Municipal 
Relations  of  the  Medical  Profesuon."  Perhaps  the  most 
interesting  passage  in  it  referred  to  the  new  movements  in 
which  he  was  now  interested, — the  Free  Library  of  the  City 
of  Philadelphia  and  the  creation  of  a  National  University  at 
Washington. 

**  It  secnu  evident  that  to  secure  a  broad^  popular  recognition  of 
the  paramount  claims  of  hygiene  and  preventive  medicine  there 
must  be  prosecuted  vigorously  an  education  of  the  entire  com- 
munity, and  there  must  be  exhibited  on  the  part  of  phyiidans  a 
still  higher  conception  of  our  duty  u  public>spimed  and  ditinter- 
csied  citizens.  I  am  persuaded  that  nothing  will  conduce  more  to 
this  consummation  trc  seek  than  such  measures  as  your  society  is 
eng:^ed  in  carrying  out. 

"  Build  deep  and  broad  the  foundations  of  your  library.  It  will 
have  great  weight  in  cHrcting  the  organization  of  the  profession 
and  in  bringing  it  into  relations  of  reciprocal  benefit  with  the  com- 
munity. Insist  upon  having  your  own  suitable  Arc-proof  building, 
your  own  adequate  endowment,  and  a  broad  and  liberal  administra- 
tion. It  is  doubtful  if  there  exist  any  more  powerful  human  agency 
for  the  amelioration  of  society  than  a  free  public  library  i  with  the 
free  school  it  will  prove  irresinible.     You  alto  will  fit»d  yonr  raedi- 
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cal  libnry  a  potent  influence.  It  should  be  affiliated  tvilb  ibe  free 
public  library'  of  your  city ;  il  iihould  be  open  frefly  ■<>  all  serious 
readers;  ii  should,  of  course,  extend  the  mukt  libcnl  laciliites  to 
the  medical  profession  of  the  entire  State.  The  fine  example  of 
Case  is  familiar  to  all  of  us.  It  will  serve  as  an  incentive  to  others 
to  do  for  medical  science  wbai  thi»  wise  benefactor  did  for  the  gen- 
eral public.  Let  us  show  that  wc  would  regard  the  high  privileges 
we  claim  as  the  custodians  of  the  public  health  just  as  we  regard 
those  we  now  enjoy  as  the  confidential  advisers  on  all  questions 
concerning  personal  hygiene.  Thcic  are  sacred  trusts  whose  sanc- 
tion reposes  at  much  in  the  cultivated  intelligence  of  the  com- 
munity as  in  the  scrupulous  fidelity  and  technical  skill  of  the  pro- 
fession. It  is  our  duty  to  work  fur  the  mental  ai  well  as  the 
physical  welfare  of  society,  and  no  one  who  gives  attention  to  the 
subject  will  challenge  the  atscnion  th«  *  free  librmriea  are  as  indis- 
pensable to  the  mcnul  health  of  a  city  as  are  its  public  parks, 
water  supply,  or  sewers  to  its  physical  health,'  As  the  president  of 
the  Free  Library  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  I  have  been  led  to 
study  somewhat  closely  (he  growth  and  influence  of  the  free  library 
movement  in  this  country  and  elsewhere. 

^'  It  always  happens  that  so  soon  a«  the  public  have  a  taste  of 
the  advantages  of  a  good  library  it  demands  more  and  more  free 
enjoyment  of  its  happy  influence.  Every  town  in  every  Slate  of 
the  Union  must  have  its  free  library.  Every  medical  centre  must 
also  have  its  fully  endowed  medical  library.  I  would  urge  that  we 
see  to  it  that  no  department  of  our  free  libraries  be  more  fully 
represented  than  that  of  public  health,  and  that  every  publication  it 
thcte  included  that  will  draw  our  people  to  the  study  of  hygiene, 
and  thus  to  a  knowledge  of  the  vast  work  to  be  accomplished  in 
the  field  of  preventive  medicine.  And  in  like  manner  I  would 
urge  the  free  admission  of  all  serious  readers  to  those  sections  of 
our  medical  libraries  which  are  devoted  to  the  great  subject  of 
unitary  Kience.  l.et  us  organize!  Let  us  or^nizc!  Let  us 
educate,  educate,  educate ! 
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*'So  Tar  u  urictly  mcdicml  organizaiwft  ii  conNmcd,  our  work 
it  well  advanced.  The  countj'  societies  lead  to  the  State  societjr, 
and  the  State  societies  to  (he  American  Medical  Atioeiation.  The 
corporate  as  well  as  the  scientific  interests  of  the  piofesiion  are 
well  represented  in  these  bodies.  The  vanous  special  societies  of 
national  scope  aiTord  unrivalled  fields  for  purely  technical  work  of 
the  highest  order ;  and  the  federation  of  these  into  the  Triennial 
Congms  of  American  i^ysicians  and  Surgeons  gives  a  wholesome 
hreadih  and  an  elevatinj^  purpose  to  the  entire  group.  Cordial  re- 
lations have  been  established  with  the  organization  of  health  officers. 
The  success  of  the  Pan-Araehcan  Medical  Congress  may  well  seem 
to  complete  the  task.  More  broad  and  catholic  in  its  spirit  than 
any  previous  organization,  it  has  brought  into  organic  relations  the 
medical  profession  of  the  entire  continent;  has  secured  full  govern- 
mental recognition  of  our  etFortt  for  public  health ;  has  created 
continuing  agencies  capable  ur>der  vigorous  administration  of  yield- 
ing splendid  results,  both  scientific  and  practical.  1  believe  thai 
we  shall  be  found  worthy  of  these  great  opportunities,  and  that  bjr 
our  loyal  support  of  our  organisBtions  we  shall  make  them  mors 
and  more  fruitful  of  good,  and  aball  raise  them  hi^r  and  higher 
in  the  estimation  of  the  world. 

**  Nor  should  we  fail  to  labor  for  equally  comprehensive  organiza- 
tion of  our  educational  work.  The  public  primar}-  school,  the  high 
and  normal  schools,  the  college  and  the  university,  mutt  corutiiuie 
an  unbroken  series  of  graded  and  adjusted  educational  agencies. 
The  culmination  of  ihe»c  system*  in  (he  several  Scatei  should  sur 
be  found  in  a  federal  university  at  the  capital  of  the  nation, 
spectacle  of  rival  religious  denominations  struggling  for  precedence 
in  the  establishment  of  denominational  collies  of  the  regulation 
type  is  unworthy  of  the  vast  educational  facilities  offered  in  the 
city  of  Washington.  High  authorities  differ  as  to  the  best  way  of 
availing  ourselves  of  these  facilities ;  objections  have  been  urged  to 
all  the  plans  as  yet  brought  forward.  I  can  conceive  of  a  truly 
federal  university  dedicated  exclusively  to  pott-graduate  work;  re- 
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quiring  no  van  outlay  tor  buildings,  libnriei,  muteumt,  or  labora- 

|torics,  but  provided  with  many  endowed  fcllowthips  open  10  tncD 

ind  women  alike  1    under  the  supervluon  of  ■  board  of  tnitiecx, 

one  member  of  which  should  be  appointed  by  (he  university  system 

of  each  Suie ;    with  a  faculty  composed  in  part  of  the  eminent 

>  experts  stationed  at  Washington  and  in  pan  of  the  ablest  tcacbera 

'•elected  from  year  10  year  from  the  various  collc;ges,  who  would 

regard  it  as  an  honor  and  a  privilege  to  spend  a  sabbatical  year  in 

the  highest  type  of  work  as  a  member  of  luch  a  representative 

faculty.     Might  we  witness  at  the  openii^  of  the  twentieth  century 

Uw  of^aitixation  of  the  medica]  and  sanitary  interests  of  the  nation 

completed   by  the  creation  of  a  government   depamneni  with  a 

^Kcreiary  of  public  health  in  the  Cabinet  of  the  President,  and  the 

niaation  of  a  truly  federal  university ;  and  might  we,  as  mcnt- 

bcra  of  our  great  and  influential  profession,  be  able  to  look  back 

.  and  feel  that  our  highest  duty  had  been  strenuously  doiK,  and  that 

our  full  share  in  these  great  achievements  had  been  honestly  borne, 

then  am  I  sure  that  a  proud  place  wouUI  he  hold  who  should  stand 

■  liere,  as  1  stand  lo^y  sadly  conscious  of  our  dereliction,  to  address 

[jou  on   the  *  Municipal  and  National    Relations  of  the   Medical 

'profession.'"' 

Dr.  Pqiper's  last  Report  as  Provost  was  published  after  his 
f-TCsignation.* 

"  It  is  the  rapidity,  growth,  and  expansion  of  the  University  and 
tjhe  successful  accomplishment  of  various  comprehensive  measures," 


'  National  and  Municipal  Relations  of  the  Medical  Profession, 
\hy  Professor  William   Pepper,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  read   before  the 
tClcveland  Medical  Society,  June  22,  1894.     Cleveland,  Ohio :  Re- 
printed from  the  Cievtlantl  Mtdical  Gazette,  August,  1894.     II  pp. 
'  Repon  of  the  Provost  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  from 
lOctober,  1S92,  to  June,  1894.     Philadelphia :  Printed  for  the  Uni- 
versity, 1894.     212  pp. 
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laHl  h«,  *nd  he  referred  more  panicularijr  to  his  uaiement  of  then 
bis  letter  of  resignxion  of  April  23,  "which   have   nude  me 


in 


feel  justified  in  withdrawiDg  from  a  pott  of  so  nucb  usefulness. 
It  has  been  a  subject  of  frequent  comment  and  of  occasional  cntt- 
ciim  that  the  creation  of  new  departments  and  tiie  establishment 
of  new  chairs  have  been  at  a  rapid  rate  during  the  past  thirteen 
yeus.  This  expansion,  however,  proceeded  upon  a  definite  plan 
hy  which  several  loosely  associated  schools  have  been  gradually 
approximated  and  uliimaicl)'  combined,  with  additional  departments 
of  recent  creation,  in  harmonious  and  equitable  co-operaiion.  It 
has  been  clearly  pointed  out  by  Professor  Thorpe,  in  the  important 
memorial  volume  recently  published  by  ihc  national  government, 
that  thin  new  development  is  the  legitimate  outcome  of  the  broad 
basis  originally  secured  for  the  University  by  the  philosophical 
Franklin.  Historical  research  (certainly  verified  by  a  committee 
appointed  by  your  Board)  shows  that  the  foundation  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  is  to  be  referred  to  the  year  1740,  thus 
malting  it  the  fourth  in  point  of  age  among  the  educational  institu> 
tions  of  this  country.  From  its  earliest  days  it  hat  been  honorably 
distinguished  by  the  origination  of  important  educational  measures 
subsequently  adopted  by  sister  institutions.  It  seems  natural,  there* 
fore,  to  find  that  the  title  of  University  was  first  used  in  America 
in  1779,  in  connection  with  this  institution.  In  the  form  it  has 
reached  in  recent  yean  it  represents,  with  one  serious  break  in  the 
circle,  the  rounded  and  complete  form  of  the  typical  American  Uni- 
versity. The  organic  connection  with  the  public  school  system  of 
Philadelphia  was  happily  effected  in  18B8  by  the  esablishment  of 
fifty  prize  scholarships ;  the  thoroughly  re-organized  College  [>e- 
partmcnt,  fully  equipped  in  all  branches  and  surrounded  with  ample 
territory  for  the  construction  of  dormitoricB  and  for  the  cultivation 
of  athletic  exercises  and  tpont;  the  equitable  provision  for  the 
admission  of  women  to  the  highest  faculty  and  degree,  on  the  same 
conditions  as  men,  without  involving  the  necessity  of  co-education 
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in  (he  undergraduate  classes;'  the  group  of  prorcuional  tchoolt 
organically  connected  with  the  College  Dcpanment,  giving  and 
receiving  strength,  though  each  possessing  its  independent  cstablieh- 
meni  and  individuality,  its  honorable  traditions,  and  its  own  special 
liite  of  development;  and  finally  the  comprehensive  Faculty  of 
Philosophy  crowning  the  entire  structure  and  inviting  earnest 
students  to  advanced  work  and  original  investigation — these  are  the 
large  features  of  an  academic  plan,  the  development  of  which  may 
confidently  be  entrusted  to  the  future." 

The  obvious  point  of  incompleteness  to  which  he  referred 
was  the  absence  of  dorinitoncs.  He  had  taken  frequent 
opporttinitics  throughout  his  administration  to  urge  the  ab- 
solute necessity  of  domiilorj-  life  as  an  element  in  a  complete 
University,  and  he  now  had  the  saiisfection  of  knowing  that 
this  necessity  was  clearly  recognized  by  the  Board  and  by 
the  Faculty.  It  was  not  his  plan  tliat  students  should  be 
required  to  live  in  the  dormitories,  but  rather  that  the  build- 
ings should  be  made  so  attractive  that  they  would  prefer  a 
home  in  them  to  one  in  any  boarding-house  within  their 
reach.  It  was  his  opinion  that  the  absence  of  dormitories 
diverted  students  from  the  Univeruty.  Now  that  tlicre  was 
ample  space  for  suitable  buildings,  he  was  convinced  that 
the  financial  arrangements  for  their  erection  would  be  found 
easy,  since  in  Philadelphia,  as  elsewhere,  the  fiinds  so  invested 
would  be  found  permanently  productive. 

"Just  as  the  University  needs  the  great  libraries  and  museums 
and  the  costly  e<}uipment  of  special  laboratories  to  foster  advanced 
study  and  research,  just  as  it  needs  the  aid  of  University  Extension 


'  The  resolution  of  the  Board,  taken  in  1II91,  opening  the  Dc- 
pinmeni  of  Philosophy  to  women,  inaugurated  a  policy  which 
has  been  followed  by  other  leading  institutions, 
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and  nf  Mhcr  allici  hf  which  the  sum  of  the  cwwiwuttwy  nt^  Ir' 
leached  to  that  the  Univcnity  (hall  do  ks  than  in  devriofnag  dnc  J 
chanctcf,  to  doet  the  Conese  DepwnncM  demand  a  wcll-of|puuu4  I 
donnitory  lyium  where  jodtcioua  alaencc  lUI  work  for  tJie  detd- 
opoKiit  of  individual  chancter.  After  ihc  donnitorics  will  aa»- 
nllf  follcmr  the  Central  Dining  Hall  \  the  Studcma'  Hall  for  toeid 
iniercoune  and  the  nuneroui  ageacic*  for  the  daily  life  oT  a  pm 
body  of  nudcnts  i '  the  general  Gfmaammn  at  connrcrion  wok 
Franklin  Field  and  the  Univmitf  Chapd.  The  ptoximity  of  ihc 
Univenity  to  the  fine  auditorrutn  of  the  Academy  of  Music  aeeat 
lo  postpone  to  a  more  remote  date  the  conicrttclioii  of  a  Imrge  hall 
for  Comnencemcnt  Exeirtae*  and  other  pabbc  fbactioas." 


t  ifT 


.  He  believed  that  the  prosperity  of  the  imegial  ftepartmatt] 
of  tlie  University  already  Ofguuzcd  tndicated  dearly  chat  it 
had  entered  upon  a  caFcer  of  growth,  the  future  extent  o^ 
which  would  be  practically  unlimited.  He  earnestly  destied 
that  the  Graduate  Department  tor  «-omen  might  speedily  be 
followed  by  the  adequate  endowment  of  a  college  for  women 
simibr  to  Barnard  at  Columbia  and  HadclifTc  at  Harvard. 
He  believed  that  the  time  was  at  hand  in  America  when  the  , 
leading  univeruttes  would  be  associated  and  devdop  a  system  ■ 
more  oi  less  resembling  the  type  presented  by  Oxford  and  ~ 
Cambridge. 


"  Our  Univcrtity  system,"  laid  be,  "  t«  exhibiting  to  much  flexi- 
bility and  strength  and  the  broad  univcniir  idea  it  becoming  k> 
firmly  fixed  thu  no  retrograde  tendency  need  be  feared  from  the 
admission  to  the  University  aystcm  of  separate  colleges,  with  inde- 
pendent tutorial  or  even  profetiional  stalF.  The  immense  aggrega- 
tions of  young  siudenis  in  the  undergraduate  classes  of  a  great  Uni- 
versity ceem  to  call  for  more  definite  organization  and  tupervision 
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than  is  apparently  to  be  expected  from  ibe  present  academic  ind 
dormitory  system.  The  large  power  retained  by  the  governing 
board  of  an  American  University — as  notably  at  Pennsylvania; 
the  high  disciplinary  authority  entrusted  to  the  Deans;  the  rigid 
educational  standard  sure  to  be  maintained  by  the  Faculty  of  Phi- 
losophy and  the  University  Council,  would  seem  to  minimize  or 
wholly  to  obviate  in  America  the  dangers  which  have  called  for  such 
extensive  reforms  ai  the  English  univenities.  It  is  evident  that  the 
appearance  of  this  comprehensive  policy  and  spirit  of  administration 
will  be  the  strongest  possible  inducement  to  generously  disposed  per- 
sons to  attach  their  foundations  to  old  and  vigorous  institutions,  in- 
stead of  calling  into  existence  new  establishments  whose  installation 
is  prodigiously  expensive  and  whose  destiny  b  uncertain  even  when 
hedged  m  with  the  shrewdest  legal  provisions." 

It  was  with  special  satis&ction,  thcrtfore,  tliat  he  mentioned 
the  completion  and  tbnmal  opening,  on  May  21,  1894.  of 
the  Wistar  Institute  of  Anatomy  and  Biology  as  ihc  crown- 
ing addition  to  the  opportunities  of  the  University  made 
during  his  administration. 

The  establishment  of  the  institution  marked  an  important 
step  forward  towards  the  concentration  and  co-operation  of 
scientific  work  and  workers  in  Philadelphix  For  many  years 
Dr.  Pepper  had  been  laboring  to  this  end.  He  saw  with  pain 
the  waste  of  money  and  lives  in  tlie  multiplication — indeed, 
the  duplication — of  museums  in  the  city.  He  wished  to 
bring  the  scientific  institudons  of  Philadelphia  into  afBUation, 
and,  if  possible,  into  contiguity  near  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. Their  co-ordination  would  reduce  their  expenses 
and  increase  their  effectiveness.  The  Academy  of  Natural 
Sciences  declined  the  invitation  of  the  University  thus  to 
affiliate  with  tt,  much  to  the  regret  of  many  of  the  friends  of 
both  iitstitutions.    Dr.  Pepper's  plan  did  not  involve  a  merger 
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of  endowment  iiinds  or  a  surrender  of  the  individualiry  of  the 
several  .iffiliatcd  institutions.  Each  should  go  on  in  its  clioscn 
work,  but  should  avoid  duplication  of  labor.  Persons  fa- 
miliar with  the  conservatism  of  Pliiladelphia  will  appreciate 
the  difBcutty  of  executing  such  a  plan  as  this.  It  is  easy  to 
found  organizations  in  Philadelphia;  it  is  difficult  to  put  an 
ernl  to  them. 

The  Wistar  Institute,  owing  to  tlie  munificence  and  philo- 
sophical insight  of  its  founder.  General  Isaac  J.  WIstar,  was 
an  ideal  consummation  of  such  a  plan  as  Dr.  Pepper  had  long 
been  medilattng.  The  institute  is  independent  of  the  Uni- 
versity, though  affiliated  with  it.  It  has  its  own  erxtowment, 
its  own  building,  its  own  Board  of  Trustees,  and  in  no  poissi- 
btc  way  can  its  funds  be  appropriated  for  any  other  purjxise 
tlian  that  to  which  its  founder  has  d«'Oted  them.  The  strong 
personal  friendship  between  General  Wistar  and  Dr.  Pepper 
emphasized  the  influence  of  the  undertaking.  The  two  men 
were  bound  to  each  other  by  ties  of  aflTection.and  each  found 
in  the  other  a  supporter  of  large  philosophical  ideas.  It  was 
not  strange,  therefore,  that  Dr.  Pepper  should  consider  Gen- 
eral Wistar's  foundation  as  a  crowning  triumph  at  the  close 
of  his  Provostship.  The  beautiful  altruism  in  the  foundation 
might  escape  the  general  reader  were  he  not  informed  that  the 
institute,  though  established  in  honor  of  the  eminent  Dr. 
Caspar  Wistar,  was  founded  by  the  grandson  of  Dr.  Wistar's 
brother  as  a  monument,  ncM  of  personal  pride  or  achievement, 
but  to  a  man  greatly  honored  in  the  Commonwealth  and 
synonymous  with  the  progress  of  medical  and  surgical  science 
in  America  during  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries. 

It  would  be  easy  to  enlarge  upon  the  growth  of  the  Uni- 
versity during  the  thirteen  years  of  Dr.  Pepper's  Provost- 
ship.    Enough  has  been  said,  however,  to  indicate  the  scope 
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and  character  of  the  work  which  he  accomplished.  It  was 
great  in  whatever  aspect  considered, — whether  tested  by  the 
exrension  and  increase  in  the  number  of  courses,  by  the 
acquisition  of  land  and  the  erection  of  buildings,  by  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  students  and  of  the  Faculty,  or  by 
the  unification  of  the  University,  its  correlation  with  the 
school  systems  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  adjoining  common* 
wealths,  and  its  elevation  to  the  tront  rant  among  the  great 
schools  of  the  country.  All  these  things  were  done  against 
great  odds,  of  which  the  greatest  was  poverty.  Throughout 
his  career  in  the  University  Dr.  Pepper  was  compelled  to 
pursue  a  har>d-to-mouth  policy  because  of  the  financial 
weakness  of  the  institution  of  which  he  was  head.  He  was 
building  for  the  future ;  he  was  boldly  anticipating  the  co> 
operation  of  posterity.  Except  where  ttKiowmcnls  were 
obtained  (and  he  secured  many  munificent  ones)  the  current 
maintenance  of  the  irvstitution  depended  almost  entirely  upon 
his  pcrsorui  efforts.  When  be  succeeded  to  the  Provostship 
the  annual  expenses  of  the  University  scarcely  reached  three 
hundred  thousand  dollars ;  when  he  resigned  it  they  had  at- 
tained wellnigh  the  million-dollar  mark.  He  firmly  believed 
that  the  Univeraty  if  once  organized  on  broad  and  deep 
foundations  would  receive  the  generous  support  of  the  public. 
It  is  easier  to  awaken  and  sustain  public  interest  in  a  great 
enterprise  than  in  a  small  one ;  theretbre,  his  first  labor  was 
to  extend  the  tines  of  the  University  in  all  directions.  In 
doing  this  he  was  compelled  often  to  assume  great  financial 
obligations  himself.  This  he  did  as  no  other  educator  in  our 
country  has  ever  done.  The  more  peremptory  became  the 
demands  of  the  great  school  under  his  care,  the  more  actively 
he  gave  himself  to  the  practice  of  his  profession.  Thus  he 
r  earned  great  sums  which  he  expended  for  the  wel6tre  of  the 
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University.  Contributing  generously  himself,  he  was  able  to 
influence  others  to  contribute,  and  thus  to  secure  the  means 
for  canym^  out  hts  academic  plans.  He  was  a  dcUgtiU'ul 
man  to  be  associated  with  in  University  work.  He  was  in- 
capable of  a  mean  act,  and  was  never  krmwn  to  be  swayed 
irom  justice  by  the  animosities  which  break  out  even  in 
academic  circles.  No  member  of  the  Faculty  ever  suffered, 
as  long  as  he  was  Provost,  trom  the  petty  jealousies  and 
passions  of  a  colleague. 

He  was  fortunate  in  his  associates,  who,  in  so  &r  as  their 
own  several  departments  were  concerned,  fully  possessed  his 
confidence.  In  die  College  Depanmcnt  he  was  ably  assisted 
by  Dr.  Horace  Jayne,  who,  in  1 889,  became  Dean  of  the 
Coll^  Faculty.  Since  1884  he  had  been  a  member  of  the 
Faculty  as  head  of  the  Biological  Department,  which  may 
6urly  be  said  to  have  been  organized  through  his  efforts. 
Before  he  took  charge  of  its  interests  there  had  been  merely 
a  course  of  lectures  by  Professor  Parker  and  Dr.  Rothrock. 
Dr.  W.  P.  Wilson  and  Dr.  Ryder  were  now  brought  to  the 
University.  Not  only  did  Dr.  Jajnc  guarantee  the  salary 
of  Dr.  Ryder,  but  he  also  contributed  fifteen  thousand  dollars 
to  the  Biological  Building  arxl  its  equipment.  Ttiese  gifts 
were  afterwards  more  than  doubled. 

Being  a  man  of  means  when,  in  1889.  he  accepted  the 
office  of  Dean  of  the  College  Faculty,  Dr.  Jayne  generously 
returned  the  salary  attached  to  the  position,  and  thereafter 
freely  gave  his  services.  The  Dean's  duties  before  that  time 
were  extremely  limited.  For  him  and  by  him  the  usefiilncs* 
of  the  office  was  enlarged  into  a  pracucal  supervtsion  of  all 
departments.  It  was  at  his  suggcsrion  that  courses  id  the 
technical  schools  were  begun  in  the  freshman  year.  Work- 
ing in  close  harmony  with  the  Provost,  courses  for  teachers^ 
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were  established,  a  laboratory  course  in  physics  was  ailcled. 
and  the  Faculty  of  Philosophy  was  organized.  Dr.  Jayne 
caused  a  restaurant  to  be  opened  for  the  convenience  of  tlie 
students  and  proiessors,  and  succeeded  not  only  in  regulating 
the  athletics,  but  in  controlling  the  cane-nisbes,  bowl-fights, 
etc.  and  in  establishing  a  wholesome  restraint  upon  the 
students  with  a  view  to  raising  the  tone  of  the  college. 
Credit  is  also  due  to  him  for  so  arranging  the  hours  for  all 
classes  that  in  the  middle  of  the  day  every  student  at  the 
same  hour  enjoyed  a  recess, — a  feat  in  the  accomplishment 
of  which  he  persevered  in  spite  of  much  discouragement  and 
predicted  failure. 

In  working  out  the  necessary  reforms  Dr.  Jayne's  natural 
tact,  ability,  and  calm  judgment  were  of  constant,  ruy,  inesti- 
mable  \'alue  to  Dr.  Pepper,  who  was  wont  to  say  that  no 
university  in  the  country  possessed  a  dean  equal  to  Dr. 
Jaync.  The  two  men  became  close  friendsi,  and  in  dealing 
with  the  multiple  and  important  interests  of  which  they  had 
accepted  the  responsibility  they  always  remained  loyal  allies. 

Dr.  Pepper  was  fond  of  men  of  helpftil  ideas, — practical 
people  who  could  advance  the  cause  in  hand.  The  youngett 
man  in  the  University,  if  he  had  useful  ideas,  was  welcomed 
as  a  coadjutor.  His  profound  knowledge  of  human  nature 
ctubled  him  to  escape  many  of  the  pit&lls  in  the  way  of  the 
ordinary  college  president.  A  member  of  the  Faculty  who 
could  contribute  ideas  was  as  dear  to  him  as  one  who  could 
make  a  handsome  suhecription.  He  was  fond  of  young  men, 
and  was  accused  of  feeding  them  on  promises.  The  feet  was 
that  the  impoverished  state  of  the  Universit}-  forbade  adequate 
salaries.  He  himself  always  lived  on  expectation  of  plenty, 
and  many  a  devoted  man  in  the  Faculty  was  quite  satisfied 
to  live  with  him  in  the  same  joyous  hope.    If,  however,  funds 
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were  secured,  he  was  the  fim  to  apply  them  in  a  large  reward 
for  services  rendered. 

In  tlie  annals  of  the  University  his  administration  will 
always  stand  forth  as  pre<mir>ent.  His  predecessor.  Dr. 
Stilly  toiled  &ithfuUy  but  hopelessly.  The  great  idea  which 
animated  him  was  destined  to  be  taken  up  by  his  successor 
and  be  by  him  elaborated  and  applied.  He  transformed  the 
institution  left  by  Dr.  Stille  into  a  University ;  not  a  com- 
plete or  perfect  school,  but  a  more  complete  and  a  more  per> 
feet  one  than  could  have  been  realized,  it  is  believed,  under 
any  other  man  of  his  generation.  Until  he  became  Provost, 
the  University  was  thought  of.  when  thought  of  at  all  outside 
of  Philadelphia,  merely  as  a  medical  school.  Its  excellent 
classic  opportunities  were  quite  obscure.  Like  other  schools 
dating  back  to  colonial  times,  it  had  accumulated  2  body  of 
traditions  which  were  rudely  shaken  by  the  changes  which 
followed  the  Civil  War.  Anyone  who  will  turn  to  the  cata- 
logues of  the  four  oldest  American  universities  will  discover 
that  each  under^%-ent  a  process  of  reorganization  aiter  1865. 
An  opportunity  like  Dr.  Pepper's  at  Pennsylvania  existed, 
in  its  general  aspect,  at  every  university  centre  in  this  couD' 
try.  He  entered  upon  the  Provostship  shortly  after  the  Cen- 
tennial Exposition,  one  of  the  high-water  marks  of  industrial 
change  in  our  country.  Departments  of  applied  science, 
history,  and  political  economy  were  soon  found  to  be  essen- 
tial to  the  existence  of  any  university,  and  in  providing  for 
them  he  did  no  more  than  to  respond  to  the  demands  of  the 
times.  But  nevcnheless  this  was  a  great  thing  to  do, — the 
thing  to  do,  as  time  has  proved.  He  brought  the  ancient 
school,  to  the  head  of  which  he  was  called,  into  close  touch 
with  the  people  of  his  time.  This  constituted  the  greamcss 
of  his  work  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
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1889-1898 

DURING  the  bst  tf  n  years  of  his  life  Dr.  Pepper  wis 
I  closely  identified  with  several  public  movements 
more  or  less  distinct  from  the  University.  The 
chief  of  these  were  the  Free  Library  and  tlie  Museums,  his 
relations  to  which  will  now  be  narrated. 

While  yet  his  uncle,  Mr.  George  S.  Pepper,'  was  living, 
Dr.  Pepper  had  been  assiduous  in  his  efforts  to  establish  a 
Free  Library  in  Philadelphia.  The  two  men  discussed  the 
question  in  all  its  aspects,  and  the  elder  finally  decided  to 
bequeath  a  portion  of  his  estate  for  the  support  of  such  an 
organization,  and  did  so  with  the  understanding  that  the 
library  should  not  form  part  of  any  institution  then  existing 
in  the  city.  He  believed  that  if  it  was  to  achieve  the  ernl 
he  had  in  view,  it  must  be  a  new  organization.  At  this  time 
the  library  fecilities  of  the  city  were  £ir  behind  those  of  other 
cities  of  equal  population  in  America,  and  indeed  behind 
many  of  smaller  population.  Philadelphia  had  many  libraries, 
it  is  true,  but  they  were  close  corporations,  and  tlie  time 
seemed  ripe  to  depart  from  the  limitations  of  the  past  and  to 
inaugurate  a  great  reform.  Until  the  close  of  1890  there 
was  no  law  on  the  statute  books  of  the  Sute  which  exactly 
met  the  requirements  of  such  a  case  as  was  now  contemplated. 
The  Act  of  1887  authorized  the  formation  of  library  corn- 
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panics  in  incorporated  towns,  and  onpowcird  ihan  to  utUiM 
for  library  purposes  "all  taxes  on  dogs  levied  and  collected 
under  existing  Liws  for  borough  purposes"  within  the  Com- 
monwealtli.  But  even  this  provision  was  corulitional  upon 
the  maintenance  of  a  free  reading-room  for  the  use  of  all  tlie 
inhabitants  of  the  borough.'  ITiis  law  also  empowered  any  i 
city  in  the  State  to  receive  donations  of  property  and  books  < 
for  library  purposes ;  but  the  act  proved  a  dead  letter.  Mr. 
Pepper's  will,  drawn  in  188^  gave  to  the  trustees  of  such 
free  library  as  might  be  established  in  the  city  of  Philade)< 
phia,  ease  of  the  Schuylk  ill  River  and  south  of  Market  Street* 
the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dolbrs,  together 
with  a  claim  upon  the  residue  of  his  estate.  Ultimately  the 
entire  amount  somewhat  exceeded  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  thousand  dollars. 

While  the  death  of  his  uncle  was  yet  hourly  expected. 
Dr.  Pepper  took  tiie  initiative  to  secure  the  results  which  he 
believed  were  intended  under  the  will.  He  summoned  a  few 
representative  men,  and  with  them  formed  a  plan  of  action 
of  which  the  initial  step  was  to  apply  for  a  charter  for  a  free 
library.  This  was  granted  by  President  Judge  M.  Russell 
Thayer  on  the  iStli  of  February.  1891.  The  corporation 
was  to  be  known  as  The  Free  Library  of  Philadclpiiia.  Its 
purpose  was  to  cstabUsli  and  maintain  a  general  library  in 
Phibdelphia,  free  to  all  its  inhabitants.  The  interpretation 
thus  put  upon  Mr.  Pepper's  will  was  not  accepted  as  a  final 
settlement  by  all  parties  interested,  and  several  existing 
libraries  claimed  that  they  were  beneficiaries  under  the  wilL 
Thus  the  hands  of  the  chartered  trustees  were  promptly  tied 
until  the  dispute  could  be  decided  by  the  courts.    Dr.  Pepper 
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knew  very  well  that  hU  uncle's  purpose  was  not  to  benefit 
any  existing  institution,  but  he  also  knew  that  the  legacy 
was  utlerly  inadequate  to  esiahlish  a  free  library.  He 
believed  that  the  testator  had  intended  rather  that  his  legacy 
sliould  stimulate  others  to  efibrts  and  bene&ctions,  and  thtu 
become  the  nucleus  for  a  great  endowment. 

While  the  construction  of  the  will  was  being  passed  upon 
by  tlie  couns.  Dr.  Pepper  and  his  iricnds  decided  that  the 
best  plan  for  them  to  pursue  would  be  to  start  a  free  library 
system  and  demonstrate  its  educational  value  to  the  com* 
munity.  Several  influential  citizens  were  consulted,  among 
them  the  Mayor  of  the  City,  Honorable  Edwin  S.  Stuart, 
and  the  President  of  the  Select  Council,  .Limes  R.  Gates, 
Esq.,  with  the  result  that  an  ordinance  was  approved  by  the 
M.iyoT,  December  21,  1891,  appropriating  the  sum  of  fifteen 
thousand  dollars  to  tlie  Board  of  Education  for  the  ensuing 
year  for  the  purpose  of  eslablbhing  and  maintaining  public 
libraries  and  reading-rooms  in  the  cicy. 

Tlie  Board  of  Education  selected  a  committee  from  its 
own  body  to  look  after  the  work,  and  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  the  Wagner  Free  Institute  of  Science  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  this  committee  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
ground  floor  of  the  Institute  Building  at  Seventeenth  Street 
and  Montgomery  Avenue.  The  Actuary  of  the  Institute, 
Mr.  Thomas  L.  Montgomery,  generously  undertook  the  posi* 
tion  of  librarian  of  the  branch,  and  largely  through  his  advice 
it  was  decided  to  open  it  according  to  the  latest  and  most 
approved  system  of  library  management.  The  result  was 
that  it  began  as  Branch  No.  I  of  the  Free  Library,  and  was 
opened  as  a  free  institution  for  the  residents  of  the  city.  A 
most  liberal  policy  was  adopted.  It  was  decided  that  readers 
should  be  allowed  the  freest  possible  access  to  the  shelves,  in 
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pursuance  of  2  pLin  which,  med  in  nuny  Americafl  aba 
and  in  seven)  of  those  of  Enf;Und.  had  proved  sufxadirf 
and  economics!  and  at  the  »mc  tinie  most  popular  and  SM* 
ia£ictory  to  the  public  This  branch,  now  known  as  Ae 
W;^er  Institute  Branch,  was  opened  to  the  public  Octo- 
ber 18.  l8y2.  and  the  success  ortf  the  Free  Library  move- 
ment in  Phibdelphia  was  promptly  assured.  For  the  jnr 
i8t)3  Councils  approprbtcd  twent)'-6ve  thousand  dollan  to 
the  Board  of  Education  for  the  continuance  and  devdopfncDl 
of  the  work,  and  a  second  branch  of  (be  tfttem  was  opened 
on  April  1 1  of  that  year,  in  a  part  of  the  premises  bcloc^tag 
to  the  South  Branch  of  the  Young  Mens'  Christian  Anoda- 
tion.  on  the  nonhwest  comer  of  Broad  and  Federal  Streea 
and  knowTi  as  the  Broad  and  Federal  Brancli. 

The  successful  operation  of  the  plan,  thus  £ir.  keenly  in- 
terested Dr.  Pepper,  who  had  watched  it  with  apprehension ; 
but  he  was  now  persuaded  that  the  Iree-shelf  system  and  the 
liglitest  rules  which  could  be  adopted  with  reasoiuble  pro- 
tection to  the  property  of  the  librar)-  were  the  best  means 
of  nuking  it  valuable  to  the  largest  number  at  the  leaK  coH. 
About  this  time,  early  in  1894,  litigation  over  the  Pepper  will 
came  to  an  end.  The  courts  held  that  according  to  the  mean- 
ing of  the  will  a  new  library  was  to  be  established,  and  there- 
upon the  charter  directors  proceeded  to  carry  out  the  task 
entrusted  to  them.  The  total  amount  available  at  this  time 
was  only  about  ten  ihousatxl  dollars  a  year,  and  it  became  a 
serious  nutter  how  best  to  accomplish  the  purpose  of  the 
foundation.  As  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  application  was 
made  to  the  city  authorities  for  a  temporary  accommodation 
for  the  Free  Library  in  the  City  HalL  The  Public  Buildings 
Commission  chcertully  complied  with  the  request,  and  finally 
three  rooms  on  the  ground  floor  of  the  City  Hall  were 
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assigned  as  a  temporary  home  for  the  librar)'.  Gifts  of 
books  were  made  by  members  of  the  Board  and  came  from 
other  quaners.  New  books  weie  purchased  in  liberal  quan- 
tities, and  on  the  l2th  of  March.  1894,  the  present  Free 
Library  was  thrown  open  to  the  public. 

In  aid  of  the  work.  Councils  in  that  year  appropriated 
twenty-five  thousand  dollars,  to  be  expended  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Library,  consisting  of  irtenibers  of  the  Board  oi 
Education,  and  five  thotisand  dollars  additional  to  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Free  Ubrary  of  Philadelphia  in  ftirthcr- 
ance  of  the  movement.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  affair  thus 
fer  wa&  a  joint  concern,  with  two  distinct  managing  boards. 
On  the  2d  of  April  and  on  the  2ist  of  May.  1894,  the 
Board  of  Education  appointed  new  branches ;  one,  at  Ridge 
and  Lyceum  Avenues,  known  as  the  Boxborough  Branch ; 
the  other  known  as  the  Krankford  Avenue  Branch.  Towards 
the  close  of  the  year  tlie  city,  finding  that  it  had  need  of  the 
rooms  used  by  the  Free  Library  in  the  City  Hall,  gave  notice 
that  they  must  be  vacated,  and  the  Directors  were  forced  to 
make  hasty  and  immediate  arrangements  for  a  removal. 

At  this  time  it  came  to  the  knowledge  of  one  of  the  Trus- 
tees of  the  Library.  Mr.  Samuel  Wagner,  that  the  old  Con- 
cert Hall  at  1217-1221  Chestnut  Street  could  be  rented  for 
library  purposes.  The  location  was  ideal,  but  the  building 
was  unsatisfactory,  on  account  of  its  contiguity  to  a  theatre 
and  the  limited  accommodation  it  afforded.  I>.  Pepper 
urged  that  the  library  be  located  in  a  permanent  building  as 
soon  as  possible.  Several  suitable  sites  were  considered,  znd 
Dr.  Pepper  did  all  that  was  possible  to  obtain  reasonable  offers 
for  them ;  but  in  one  and  all  obstacles  arose,  so  that  acquisition 
was  impossible.  He  was  in  constant  consultation  with  lead- 
ing members  of  the  Board,  with  the  late  President  of  the 
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Pennsylvania  Railroad,  Mr.  George  B.  Roberts,  and  whh 

others,  who  together  did  all  that  was  possible  to  bring  matters 
to  a  successful  issue.  Finally,  it  was  decided  that  tlic  Conceit 
Hall  be  fitted  for  temporary  occupation.  At  the  time  it  was 
an  unused  theatre,  and  tlie  stage  liad  to  be  removed,  the 
ceiling  completed,  a  staircase  erected,  and  many  alterations 
utxtertakcn.  Moreover,  possession  of  some  of  the  rooms 
on  the  ground  floor  could  not  be  obtained,  though  they 
were  urgently  rteeded.  It  would  be  some  time  before  the 
lease  would  expire. 

Public  interest  in  the  library  reacted  upon  Councils  and 
gradually  won  doubtful  members  to  a  willingness  to  give 
public  support  to  the  new  project.     Its  promoters  were  not 
surprised  by  the  interest  awakened.     The  success  of  the  sy$> 
tern  thus  6r.  and  the  extraordinary  interest  which  the  public 
had  taken  in  it,  persuaded  Dr.  Pepper  that  it  was  time  to 
change  the  management,  and  that  it  was  unadvisable,  if  not 
impossible,  to  continue  the  control  of  so  rapidly  growing  a 
system  under  a  corporation  originally  established  to  carry  out 
tlie  designs  of  one  individual  benefactor.     The  matter  was 
brought  before  the  city  authorities,  and  finally,  December  31. 
1894.  the  Mayor  approved  an  ordinance,  which,  based  on 
the  Act  of  Assembly  of  1 887,  accepted  irom  the  Directors 
of  the  Free  Library  their  collection  of  books,  amounting  to 
fifteen  tliousand  volumes,  with  a  view  to  establbhing  a  free 
library  within  the  limits  of  tlie  city,  according  to  the  scope 
and  meaning  of  the  law  of  1887.     On  the  same  day,  by  a 
second  ordinance.  Councils  constituted  and  appointed  twenty- 
three  persons  as  a  Board  of  Trustees,  to  be  known  as  "  The 
Trustees  of  the  Free  Library  of  Philadelphia,"  and  delegated 
in  trust  to  thb  Board  the  volumes  which  the  Directors  of  the 
Free  Library  of  Philadelphia,  established  under  the  charter 
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of  1891,  had  just  presented  to  the  city.     I'hus  the  library 
forces  were  co-ordinated  and  centralized. 

The  development  of  the  library  during  the  year  1895 
was  measured  in  part  by  the  opening  of  two  branches  by 
the  Committee  on  Library  of  the  Board  of  Education,  one 
on  May  28,  the  West  Philadelphia  Branch ;  the  other  on 
October  15,  called  the  Germantown  Branch.  In  March, 
1894,  the  Free  Library  was  opened  to  the  public  in  its  new 
quarters  on  Chestnut  Street,  the  old  Concert  Hall;  and 
on  October  1,  1894,  the  College  Settlement  Branch,  at  500 
South  Seventh  Street.  On  October  30,  189J,  the  Evening 
Home  Branch  was  opened  on  South  Van  Pelt  Street. 

By  this  time  the  conclusion  was  reached  that  better  legis- 
lation was  needed  for  the  management  of  the  fi-ee  libraries, 
and  it  was  decided  to  send  the  Librarian  to  Harrisburg  to 
promote  the  passage  of  a  suitable  act.  The  person  who  had 
been  chosen  Librarian  was  Mr.  John  Thomson,'  who  had 
been  associated  with  the  library  from  its  cnmmcnccment, 
and  whose  knowledge  of  books  and  of  the  management  of 
libraries  was  widely  known.  Mr.  Thomson's  mission  was 
highly  successful,  and  the  general  library  act  of  June,  1895, 
by  which  cities  of  the  first  class  in  Pennsylvania  were  autlior- 
ized  to  levy  a  tax  and  to  make  appropriations  for  the  establish- 
ment aiKl  maintenance  of  free  libraries,  was  the  result.  The 
act  empowers  Councils  to  levy  a  tax  annually,  not  exceeding 


*  To  kid  me  in  the  prepaniion  of  (ht>  ch«[Mer,  Mr.  John  Thom- 
son wrote  a  brief  histoiy  of  the  Free  Library  movement,  which  1 
have  freely  utilized,  and  withotil  which  the  chapter  could  not  have 
been  prepared.  Mr.  Thornton  w»  Dr.  Pepper's  choice  as  Librarian. 
The  two  men  discovered  in  each  other  qualitiet  which  make  the 
basis  fur  strong  friendships. 
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two  mills  on  the  dollar,  on  all  taxable  property,  to  be  knowo 
as  the  library  fund. 

For  the  year  1895  Councils  appropriated  twenty-five  thou- 
sand dollars  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  fort}'-nine  thousand 
dollars  to  the  committee  of  the  Board  of  Education.  The 
new  law  was  fully  utilized. 

The  Councils  also  directed  that  the  library  appropriation 
should  henceforth  be  made  exclusively  10  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees of  the  Free  Library,  and  that  from  and  after  the  tst  of 
January,  1896,  the  main  library  and  all  its  brandies  should 
be  placed  under  rhe  control  of  the  Trustees  of  ttie  Free  Li- 
brary of  Philadelphia  :  and  to  this  Board,  for  the  year  18961 
Coimcils  approprbtcd  the  sum  of  ninety  thousand  dollars. 

The  details  of  the  labor  which  brou^t  about  such  results 
within  the  short  period  of  five  years  cannot  well  be  told. 
Only  those  who  have  had  experience  can  appreciate  the  diffi- 
culty of  obtaining  appropriations  for  new  public  interests 
from  the  City  Councils  of  Philadelphia.  Public  institutioiu 
already  established  and  depending  upon  the  city  for  rheit 
support  seemed  to  demand  all  that  could  be  secured.  But 
in  the  face  of  almost  certain  failure  for  an  ordirury  man.  Dr. 
Pepper  had  entered  tlie  lists,  and  through  his  unparalleled 
powers  of  co-ordination  and  concentration  brought  such  in- 
fluence arxl  pressure  to  bear  upon  City  Councils  as  to  secure 
the  results  named  thus  far. 

On  the  26th  of  October,  1 89^),  he  made  his  first  report  as 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Free  Library,  to 
the  Mayor  and  Councils  of  the  city. 


The  Free  Library,  said  he,  belongs  to  the  cititens.  It  is  now 
an  inalienable  pan  of  their  civic  ri^a ;  it  ii  ilready  recognized  u  an 
invaluable  privilege.     It  it  proper  that  the  means  of  mainienanm 
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and  development  should  be  provided  hy  (he  city.  Bjr  the  specific 
■CI  of  the  Icgiilature  the  authority  i«  given  to  tiulce  appropriations 
and  to  order  a  special  ux  levied  for  the  purposes  of  the  Free  Library. 
He  was  able  to  announce  that  for  the  year  ending  September  30 
the  circulation  of  books  h;id  been  1,293,004  volumes,  and  that  at 
one  of  the  branches,  the  Wagner  Free  InRtiluce,  it  bad  reached 
the  remarkable  figure  of  266,890  volumes.  He  urged  that  ten 
additional  branch  libraries  be  esubltshed  at  a  co<t  not  exceeding 
two  hundred  thousand  dollars.  A  suitable  central  library  building 
was  called  for, — strictly  fire-proof  in  construction,  with  ample  space 
for  a  great  store  of  books  and  with  commodious  accommodation  for 
the  numerous  readers  and  for  the  large  number  who  came  daily  to 
pbcain  and  return  books.  Already  numerous  and  most  valuaMe  do- 
nations to  the  Library  had  been  made,  and  it  had  been  decided  that 
the  week  in  which  Franklin's  birthday  falls,  January  t;,  should  be 
regarded  a*  donation  week.' 

It  was  at  this  time  ttiat  tlie  Loan  Bill  question  came  up,  and 
Dr.  Pepper  labored  unceasingly  and.  as  events  proved,  success- 
fully to  procure  for  the  Free  Libtarj-  a  portion  of  the  eleven 
million  dollars  voted  by  the  people.  He  labored  for  beyond 
his  strength.  Day  by  day  he  had  interviews  with  every  per- 
son of  influence  within  his  reach,  and  though  his  health  was 
hopelessly  broken  and  he  was  in  danger  of  physical  col- 
lapse at  any  moment,  his  industry  knew  no  abatement. 
Finally  the  sum  of  one  million  dollars  was  authorized  to  be 
raised  on  loan,  of  which  eight  hundred  thousaiKl  dollars  were 
to  be  applied  for  the  purchase  of  a  site  and  the  erection  of  a 
central  building,  and  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  the 
erection  of  branch  buildings  and  the  purchase  of  sites.  If 
once  the  library  could  be  placed  in  a  suitable  building,  he 

'  First  Annual  Report  of  the  Free  Library  of  Philadelphia,  Oc- 
tober, 1896,  pp.  1-6. 
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believed  that  it  would  receive  the  generous  support  of  the 
public,  atxl  he  looked  upon  the  action  of  Councib  in  insert* 
ing  the  library  item  in  the  Loan  Bill  as  a  well-merited  ap- 
proval of  the  economical  administration  of  the  library  thus  6r. 

He  was  much  gratified,  early  in  1 897,  when  other  impor> 
tant  buildings  belonging  to  the  city  were  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Board  for  library  purposes.  One  of  these  was 
the  colonial  mansion  in  Vcmon  Park,  in  Germamown ;  and 
it  was  given  with  only  one  limitation,  that  tlir  ancient  front 
and  the  beautiful  mantels  in  the  interior  should  be  preserved. 
conditions  with  which  alt  who  are  familiar  with  their  frequent 
reproductions  in  work  of  colonial  architecture  will  sympa- 
thize. About  this  time  the  Christian  Hall  Library  at  Chest- 
nut Hill  affiliated  with  the  Free  library.  That  the  utility 
of  the  Free  Library  system  appealed  to  men  identified  with 
lai^e  practical  affairs  was  illustrated  in  Nicetown,  a  manu< 
Picturing  district,  in  which  the  sum  of  one  thousand  one 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  was  donated  to  be  applied  in  fitting 
up  a  Branch.  Tlie  building  utilized  had  at  one  time  been 
used  as  a  saloon  and  dancing-room.  The  whole  structure 
wa«  renovated,  and,  on  the  23d  of  September,  opened  to  the 
public.  On  thLs  occasion  Dr.  Pepper  attended  and  delivered  n 
an  effective  address  on  the  best  methods  to  be  used  iid 
libraries  and  the  way  in  which  the  public  could  best  secure 
the  largest  results  from  the  access  afforded  to  the  txwks. 

For  die  year  1896  Councils  appropriated  one  hundred  and 
ten  thousand  dollars  for  the  maintenance  of  the  library. 
An  ancient  residence,  known  as  Webster  Mandon,  standing 
on  a  piece  of  ground  belonging  to  the  city,  dedicated  to  the 
public  under  tlic  name  o(  McPherson  Park,  was  Btted  up  as 
the  Mcpherson  Branch,  and  was  thrown  open  to  the  public^ 
July  5.  1898. 
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Very  unexpectedly  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  to  the 
public,  an  announcement  was  made  in  the  early  part  of  1 898, 
at  a  social  meeting  called  by  Mr.  P.  A.  B.  Widcncr,  at  his 
residence.  Broad  Street  and  Girard  Avenue.  On  tiiis  occa* 
aion  Dr.  Pepper,  the  President  of  the  Free  Library,  stated 
that  he  had  been  authorized  by  Mr.  P.  A.  B.  Widencr  to 
make  an  important  announcement  which  concerned  vitally 
the  interests  of  the  city.  He  felt  that  this  announcement 
was  doubly  important  coming  at  this  particular  time.  The 
public  had  been  to  some  extent  prepared  for  it.  But  the 
splendid  proportions  and  wise  provisions  of  the  benetiction 
justified  a  more  formal  statement. 

Dr.  Pepper  said  it  had  been  his  privilege  to  know  the  late 
Mrs.  Widcner,  and  to  have  been  made  acquainted  with  the 
earnest  desire  which  she  and  Mr.  Widencr  felt  to  aid  in 
the  great  work  of  elevating  and  rendering  more  happy  the 
members,  and  more  c^cialiy  the  younger  members,  of  tiie 
community.  Careful  conuderation  had  been  given  to  the 
relative  advantages  of  founding  various  institutions.  Before 
the  death  of  Mrs.  Widener  it  had  been  resolved  that,  upon 
the  whole,  the  largest  and  highest  good  would  result  from 
uniting  in  the  work  of  developing  a  great  system  to  include 
a  Free  Art  Gallery.  Free  Museums,  and  a  Free  Library. 

No  more  remarkable  record,  he  added,  had  ever  been  made 
by  a  public  in.stitution  than  was  shown  by  the  Free  Library 
of  Philadelphia.  In  four  short  years  it  had  leaped  to  the 
front  in  the  extent  of  its  circulation  and  in  the  place  it  has 
secured  in  regard  and  approval  of  the  community.  The 
remarkable  success  of  this  institution  was  clearly  due  to 
these  influences :  strict  economy  had  been  practised,  so  that 
the  largest  results  had  been  attained  with  moderate  expendi- 
ture ;  the  shelves  of  the  library  were  open  freely  to  all  citi- 
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zcns.  who  thus  realiztd  that  it  was  truly  their  libranr. — 
the  Free  Library  of  the  people;  the  policy  of  estabhshing 
branches  in  many  sections  of  the  city  had  b«*rn  vigorously 
pursued,  so  that  already  thirteen  were  in  operation.  In  the 
great  work  of  or^niztng  the  educational  forces  of  this  com* 
munity  the  Free  Art  Gallery,  the  Free  Museums,  and  the 
Free  Library  were  preparing  to  supplement  and  carr^-  on  in 
every  portion  of  the  community  the  work  of  the  common 
schoT^s,  the  High  School,  and  the  University.  It  caruiot  be 
wondered,  therefore,  that  when  the  decision  of  the  people 
was  sought  at  the  election  as  to  the  wisdom  of  increasing 
the  municipal  indebtedness  it  was  found  that  a  powerful 
influence  in  determining  the  large  majority  which  was  given 
for  this  wise  patriotic  measure  was  the  6ict  that  through  hs 
provisions  Philadelphia  would  soon  acquire  the  essential 
advantages  of  these  three  great  free  institutions. 

But  valuable  as  would  be  (he  operations  of  the  intrinsic  I 
provi»ons  of  the  Loan  Bill,  when  the  items  for  these  tnstitu* 
lions  had  been  enacted  by  City  Councils  and  the  funds  pro- 
vided had  been  rendered  available,  it  was  evident  that  the 
city  was  to  be  the  gainer  in  the  immediate  future  to  a  vastly 
greater  extent.  Mr.  PeCcr  A.  B.  Widener  had  authorized 
Dr.  Pepper  to  announce  that  he  had  decided,  with  the  cordial 
concurrence  of  the  members  of  his  fomiiy,  that  no  more 
worthy  and  fitting  memorial  of  his  dearly  belo%'ed  wife  could 
be  created  than  by  the  presentation  of  his  splendid  man»on 
to  tlie  Free  Library  of  Philadelphia,  to  be  held  in  trust  for- 
ever and  administered  as  an  integral  part  of  the  Free  Library 
system,  under  the  name  of  the  "  H.  Josephine  Widener 
Memorial  Branch." 

The  H.  Josephine  Widener  Memorial  Branch  must  always 
occupy  a  commanding  position  in  the  Free  Library  system 
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of  Philadelphia.  Countless  thousands  will  benefit  by  the 
advantages  it  will  offer.  But  the  announcement  which  Dr. 
Pepper  wa&  delighted  to  be  able  to  make  emphasized  still 
more  strongly  the  necessity  for  prompt  action  in  securing  a 
suitable  fire-proof  central  building  where  could  be  housed 
safely  the  great  stores  of  books  from  which  the  numerous 
branches  of  the  Free  Librarj-  system  were  to  be  kept  supplied. 
Certainly,  if  any  argument  were  needed  to  prove  the  wis- 
dom and  benefits  of  the  Loan  Bill,  it  was  this  splendid  first 
fhiil  of  the  awakened  public  spirit  arxl  enterprise  which  was 
thus  so  powerftiUy  promoted. 

"  When  wc  reflect,"  said  Dr.  Pepper*  •*  upon  the  enormous  pnic- 
tical  >(lvaiitagc>  which  will  accnie  to  the  citjr  from  the  Commer- 
cial Museums  and  the  Exposition  of  1898;  when  we  consider  the 
almott  priceless  treasures  which  the  city  will  receive  if  the  Art  GaU 
Icry  is  constructed,  and  that  to  insure  this  there  should  be  passed 
without  delay  the  corresponding  item  ;  when  we  consider  finally  the 
necessity,  rendered  still  more  imperative  by  the  announcement  made 
here  lo-ntght,  that  the  city  shall  go  forward  in  the  establishment  of 
her  Free  Library  system,  and  that  for  this  purpose  the  prompt  enact- 
ment of  the  library  item  is  needed,  it  would  teem  at  though  unan- 
swerable arguments  were  given  to  City  Councils  and  to  the  entire 
community  for  the  most  prompt  action  in  these  matters." 


Dr.  Pepper's  second  report  as  President  was  made  in  Jan- 
uary, i8y8.'  There  were  at  this  time  eleven  branches  in 
active  operation  in  different  pomons  of  the  city,  and  during 
the  year  then  closed  the  total  number  of  books  taken  out  for 
perusal  had  reached  the  enormous  aggregate  of  1.672,042,  an 
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increase  of  321,000  over   the  preceding  year.     Speaking  of 
the  item  of  the  Free  Ubraty  in  the  Loan  Bill,  he  sstd  : 

"  1  believe  it  may  t>c  safely  added,  moreover,  itui,  while  there  was 
It  first  some  fear  ihai  the  magnitude  of  this  idea  might  increase 
opposition  at  the  polls,  it  is  the  judgment  of  all  who  have  made 
themselves  acquainted  with  (he  feeling  of  the  community  on  the 
subject  that  the  raptdly  growing  sense  of  the  value  and  necessity 
of  the  fully  established  Free  Library  system  in  Philadelphia  was, 
on  the  other  hand,  among  the  strongest  arguments  which  gave  to 
the  Loan  Bill  its  handsome  majority." 

This  was  the  last  report  which  Dr.  Pepper  made,  and  fitly 
concluded  a  life  expended  for  the  weliare  of  the  public 

His  work  in  the  interest  of  the  library  was  now  rapdly 
drawing  to  a  close,  for  his  licalth  was  hopelcs&ly  bioken,  but 
he  continued  his  untiring  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  library  to 
the  end  and  inspired  those  who  were  working  with  him  with 
much  of  the  enthusiasit)  and  industry  which  he  at  all  limes 
had  displayed.  The  progress  of  the  library  since  his  death  has 
emphasized  the  wisdom  of  the  broad  lines  upon  which  be 
and  bis  co-laborers  insisted  it  should  be  inaugurated.  The 
pleasure  with  which  he  announced  Mr.  ^Videner^s  gift  oflhe 
magnificent  mansion  in  which  they  were  then  a5?embled 
would  have  been  enhanced  could  he  have  lived  to  sec  the 
unique  collection  of  incunabula  placed  in  the  H.  Josephtoe 
Widener  Memorial  Branch  by  its  generous  giver. 

When  the  Free  Library  was  first  started  Mr.  Thomson  and 
one  young  assistant  composed  the  staff  in  City  Hall ;  in  the 
short  space  of  eight  years  ( 1 890-  i  898)  that  staff  increased  to 
orK  hundred  and  sixty  persons,  who  administered  a  vast 
library  system,  consisting  of  the  Free  Ubrary  and  fourteen 
branches,  and  conducted  departments  for  the  blind  and  for 
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children.  It  cannot  be  said  that  the  Free  Library  would 
never  have  existed  had  it  not  been  for  Dr.  Pepper,  but  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  without  his  aid  it  could  not  have 
assumed  the  Important  position  which  it  won  in  less  than 
ten  years.  During  tliat  brief  time  it  accumulated  a  collec- 
tion of  upward  of  two  hundred  and  rwenty-fivc  thousand 
volumes,  including  worlts  consulted  by  students  of  c\cry 
profession  in  life.  During  tliis  time  the  inhabitants  of  Phil- 
adelphia were  bountifiiUy  supplied  with  books  for  perusal  at 
home. 

The  number  of  volumes  given  out  soon  surpassed  that 
recorded  for  any  other  librarj'  in  the  world,  in  i8y8  reaching 
the  enormous  total  of  1,778.387  volumes,  an  average  of  nine 
readers  for  every  volume  in  the  library.  Throughout  Dr. 
Pepper's  presidency  the  relations  between  the  Trustees  and 
all  connected  with  ttie  library  were  of  the  most  cordial  and 
agreeable  kiixl,  nor  have  these  changed  since  his  death. 
His  successor  to  the  presidency,  Mr.  William  J.  Latta,  in 
1898,  was  one  of  his  warm  admirers  and  supporters  through 
life,  and  brought  to  the  work  he  laid  down  the  same  spirit 
wliich  he  manifested  towards  it.  The  time  doubtless  will 
come  when  the  city  of  PhiLidelphia  will  erect  a  large  and 
handsome  building  for  the  work  of  the  library,  suited  to  its 
growth  for  many  years.  When  we  reflect  that  the  years 
which  Dr.  Pepper  gave  to  the  Free  Library  movement  were 
years  of  intense  physical  suffering,  and  that  all  that  he  did 
was  done  consciously  under  the  shadow  of  death,  the  altru- 
istic service  seems  finer  .and  the  record  more  extraordinary. 
If  we  measure  men  by  tlie  character  of  tlie  work  into  which 
they  throw  their  souls,  even  amidst  their  dying  days,  we  find 
here  an  example  of  patient,  brave,  and  lofty  devotion  to  the 
^neral  wet&re  rarely  paralleled  in  the  affairs  of  men. 
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•*  One  of  the  tnunicipMl  iiutitutivBi  io  trilkh  we  cm  fed  mat- 
only  ntis&cdoo,  but  pride^"  obaemd  the  PkitaM^him  Tmhs,  ia  u 
editorial,  April  13, 1900,  nearij  two  j*»n  after  Dr.  Pepper*a  deaA, 
«« if  the  Free  Libnuy.  This  wu  beouae  U  waa  atarted  at  die  righi 
time  and  in  the  right  waj  and  was  entrusted  to  the  r^;lu  hands.  If 
Dr.  Pepper  had  done  nothing  else  for  the  tivf^  hia  name  must  st3l 
have  been  held  in  gntefiil  memoiy  fin*  having  given  the  final  iaipe> 
tua  and  definite  direction  to  this  great  enterprise,  which  haa  gone 
on  growing  and  expanding  and  prospering,  because  of  the  **'^i*T* 
oigpnisarioo  pven  to  it  which  secures  it  in  Jntdligent  and  tacgen 
control  while  sharing  the  general  interest  of  the  whole  comnuinitf ." 
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II 

UNIVERSITY    EXTENSION 

1889-1898 

LATE  in  the  tall  of  1889  a  rnetting  was  held,  one 
.ifiemoon,  tn  the  Guild  Room  at  the  Baldwin  Lo- 
comotive  Works.  Dr.  Pcppei  had  been  invited 
to  speak  on  the  subject  of  University  Elxiension,  which 
until  then  had  been  scarcely  lieard  of  in  Philadelphia.  Mr. 
George  Bumham.  Jr.,  the  president  of  the  guild,  had,  with 
others,  long  been  laboring  throu^  its  instruinentidiues  to 
elevate  a  portion  of  the  communit)',  and  "  the  gospel 
of  extension."  which  Dr.  Pcp{>er  now  so  earnestly  deliv- 
ered, seemed  to  open  up  a  new  vista  of  possible  im* 
provcment,  compared  with  which  the  efforts  already  nude 
appeared  aimless  and  fiitile.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  ad- 
dress both  Mr.  Biimham  and  Mr.  Frederick  B.  Miles'  took 
up  the  theme  with  great  sympatliy ;  a  general  discussion 
followed,  and  the  beginning  of  the  University  Elxtensiun 
movement  in  Philadelphia  was  made. 

A  few  days  later  Dr.  Pepper  gave  a  dinner  in  the  interest 
of  the  movement,  at  which  Dr.  R.  G.  Moulton,  the  eloquent 
English  Extension  lecturer,  Dr.  Horace  Ja)'nc.  the  Dean  of 
the  University  oi  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  James  B.  Leonard,  and 
others  were  present.    Dr.  Moulton  explained  the  workings 

'  1  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Miln  for  an  authoritative  sketch  of  the 
University  Extension  Movement,  and  to  Mr.  John  Nolen,  the  >ec- 
reiary,  fur  copies  of  the  publications  of  the  Society. 
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of  Extension  in  a  very  attocdvc  way,  reciting  its  history  from 
the  time  tlie  moverncnt  originated  in  England,  in  1867.  and 
its  formal  adoption  by  the  University  of  Cambridge  four 
years  later.  The  dinner  resulted  in  the  organization  of  the 
movement  in  Philadelphia,  though  definite  plans  for  it 
were  not  adopted  until  February,  1890.  at  a  meeting  held 
in  Dr.  Pepper's  house.  He  accepted  the  presidency  of  the 
movement,  arnl  Mr.  George  Henderson  was  appointed  secre- 
tary. On  the  second  of  June  a  meeting  was  held  at  the 
Penn  Club,  which  resulted  in  the  formation  of  a  Genera) 
Committee  of  fort)'-six  men  and  women.  Dr.  Pepper  was 
soon  after  formally  chosen  president,  Mr.  Miles  treasurer, 
and  Mr.  Henderson  secretary,  ar>d  on  the  6lh  an  Executive 
Committee  of  ten  was  appointed.'  A  Finance  Committee 
also  was  created,  the  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars  was  cor>- 
tributed  for  current  expenses,  an  olBce  was  opened  at  1 600 
Chestnut  Street,  arvd  measures  were  taken  to  enlarge  itic 
membership  of  the  organization. 

At  Dr.  Pepper's  suggestion  a  fund  was  raised,  and  the  sec- 
retary, Mr.  Henderson,  was  sent  to  Oxford,  England,  to  study 
the  methods  of  the  English  Society  at  its  summer  meeting, 
arnl.  if  possible,  to  perfect  arrangements  for  bringing  over 
to  tliis  country  several  Ejiglish  lecturers,  who  should  deUvcC' 
courses  during  the  winter  months.  Acting  upon  Mr.  He 
derson's  report,  the  American  Society  invited  Mr.  Michael 
Sadler,  secretary  of  the  Oxford  Society,  to  deliver  courses  of 


I 
I 


'  Mr.  George  Bumham,  Jr.,  Mr.  Wakcr  C.  Douglus,  Mi»f  Vir- 
ginia E.  GraefF,  Mr.  Charlct  C.  Harrison,  Miu  Mary  U.  McMur- 
trie,  Rev.  John  A.  Macintosh,  Mr.  Sydney  C.  Skidmore,  Mr. 
Samuel  Wagner,  Mr.  Joseph  G-  Rownganen,  and  Rev.  Charles 
Wood. 
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Iccturn  on  Sociology  in  Philadelphia  during  the  winter  of 
1891-92. 

A  public  meeting  was  called  in  Association  Hall,  Fifteenth 
and  Chrstnut  Streets.  November  19,  1890.  for  the  pur- 
pose of  increasing  the  membership  of  the  Society  and  of 
acquainting  the  public  with  the  aims  and  objects  of  the 
new  movement.  About  twelve  hundred  persons  were  present, 
chiefly  of  the  class  interested  in  culture  and  progress.  Dr. 
Pepper  presided.  Among  the  notable  speeches  on  this  occa- 
sion were  those  by  him,  by  the  president  of  Princeton  Uni- 
versity, and  by  Dr.  Moulion,  who  at  that  time  was  about 
to  inaugurate  in  Philadelphia  his  first  lectures  on  literature. 
The  effect  of  Dr.  Moulton's  speech  was  immediate.  Many 
joined  the  Society,  and  its  purpose  was  more  widely  and 
correctly  understood. 

The  University  Lecture  Association,  which  Dr.  Pepper 
had  inaugurated,  an  account  of  which  has  already  been 
given,  had  prepared  the  way  for  the  institution  of  the  Uni- 
versity Extension  movement.  Finally,  in  1895,  llic  Lecture 
Association  became  merged  in  the  University  Extension 
Society. 

The  work  of  the  University  Extension  Society  may  be  said 
to  have  begun  in  November,  1890.  with  a  course  of  lectures 
on  Chemistry,  by  Dr.  C.  Handtbrd  Henderson,  followed  by 
one  on  Astronomy,  by  Professor  Young,  of  Princeton,  and 
by  another  on  Shakespeare,  by  Dr.  Moulton.  Mr.  Sadler 
delivered  a  course  the  following  year. 

In  April,  1891,  Dr.  Pepper  retired  from  the  presidency, 
remaining,  however,  honorary  president,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Professor  Edmund  J.  James,  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. Until  thb  time  the  whole  work  of  organizing  the 
Society  upon  a  permanent  basis,  of  identifying  its  interests 
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with  those  of  the  commuidty,  of  securing  information 
the  parent  Society  in  Engbnd,  of  selecting  lecturers,  issuti 
Extension  literature,  and  in  genera)  of  directing  all  the  detail 
of  the  movement,  had  been  carried  on  by  Dr.  Pepper.  The 
appointment  of  Professor  James  to  the  presidency  was 
in  order  to  relieve  Dr.  Pepper,  and  at  the  same  time  to  secure^ 
the  services  of  an  eminent  educator.  Though  retired  fmm 
active  participation  in  the  work  of  the  Society,  Dr.  Pepper 
continued  to  attend  its  principal  meetings  and  to  assist  the 
president  and  secretary  with  advice  and  counsel. 

In  March,  1892,  the  Society  was  incorporated,  and  its 
name  changed  from  "The  Philadelphia  Society  for  the  Exten- 
sion of  University  Teaching,"  to  the  more  appropriate  title 
■*  The  American  Society  for  the  Extension  of  University 
Teaching."'  From  this  time  fonn-ard  the  work  of  the 
Society  was  carried  on  regularly  and  pft>gressively. 

In  March  and  April,  1892,  Mr.  H.  J.  MacKJi>der,  a  dis- 
linguuhed  lecturer  for  the  Oxford  Extension  Society  in  Eng* 
latKl,  came  to  America  and  lectured,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
American  Society,  upon  **  Geography  in  Relation  to  Com- 
merce." In  1893  the  Rev.  W.  Hudson  Shaw,  also  one 
die  Oxford  lecturers,  came  to  America  for  the  first  rime,  and 
began  a  series  of  lectures  which  were  destined  to  extetid, 
over  several  years.     During  all  this  time  Dr.  Pepper 


'  The  five  original  incorporators  were  Dr.  Pepper,  Professor 
James,  Mr.  Chares  K.  Buihnell,  .Mr.  Samuel  Wagner,  and  Mr,  1 
Joseph  G.  Roscngartcn.  On  the  thirteendi  of  June  ihey  elected 
ten  additional  mcmbcn, — namely,  Messrs.  George  F.  Baer,  John 
H.  Converse,  Charles  C.  Harrison,  Cmige  Lippincoit,  Rev.  John 
S.  Macintosh,  Frederick  B.  MiW,  Justus  C.  Strawbridge,  Charle- 
magne Tower,  Stuart  Wood,  and  the  Rev.  Charles  Wood. 
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tinucd  actively  interested  in  the  work  of  the  Society,  and 
was  its  leader  and  guide  until  January.  189  J,  when,  convinced 
that  it  was  able  to  develop  further  without  his  immediate 
attention,  he  determined  to  resign  the  office  of  honorary 
president.  He  continued  his  subscription  to  ttie  support  of  the 
work.  In  his  letter  of  resignation  he  urged  upon  the  Society 
the  election  of  Mr.  Charles  C.  Harrison  as  his  successor. 
Several  interesting  details  are  brought  out  in  the  following 
correspondence : 

■■PbiulDIuHia, Jirnui;  ],  itfj, 

"  Dbar  Dr.  Pbffbh  : 

"  I  have  your  letter  of  lo-day,  and  thank  you  for  inrormii^  me 
of  your  decision  in  rcfrrencc  to  the  honorary  presidency  of  the 
Aiiwrican  Society. 

^It  must  be  highly  gratifying  to  you  to  have  tucceedcd  in  inau- 
gurating a  free  library  system  in  Philadelphia,  an  undertaking  in 
which  so  many  have  failed.  It  cannoc  be  forgotten,  cither,  that 
you  were  the  father  of  the  University  Extension  Society,  which, 
as  far  as  I  can  judge,  has  attaiitcd  a  greater  measure  of  success  than 
any  stmibr  venture  in  this  country, 

**  Your  suggestion  should  cenainly  have  the  most  respectful  coo* 
tideration  of  our  Board  of  Dtrcctora.  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  see 
Mr,  Harrison  as  honorary  president,  if  it  is  agreeable  to  him  to  serve. 

"  Personally,  I  very  much  appreciate  your  willingness  to  continue 
upon  our  Board  and  your  continued  interest  in  the  Society. 

"  Very  truly  yours, 

"  Charles  A.  Brinlev."  ■ 

"  PaiL*B«LmtA,  Fdmary  16,  iSf), 

"  Dr.  William  Pepper  : 

"  Dear  Sir, — At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of 
the  American  Society  for  the  Extension  of  University  Teaching, 
your  letter,  in  which  you  offer  your  resignation  as  honorary  presi- 
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dent  of  the  Societ)',  wu  read  to  the  Board  br  the  prewdetit.  The 
motivn  for  your  action,  a>  iiatcd  in  the  letter,  were  rcspvcifuUy 
conii<Icfed  by  the  Board,  and  it  hat  voted  to  defer  to  your  wtska_ 
by  accepting  your  rotgnation. 

••  We  were  apjwinted  a  comnitlce  to  communicate  to  you  tk*'' 
action  of  the  Board  and  to  express  for  the  Directors  their  high 
appreciation  of  your  lerviccs  to  the  Society,  which  owes  iu  incep- 
tion lo  your  public  ipirit  and  its  csublishmcnr  as  an  imporunt  eii« 
otional  agency  to  you  and  the  associates  whom  you  have  gatt 
around  you.  On  bchaJf  of  the  Directors,  we  wish  to  say  funher 
thai  it  is  most  gratifying  to  them  lo  know  that  you  will  stiU  icrre 
upon  the  Board. 

"  We  arc,  with  much  respect, 
"  Very  truly  yourt, 

**  EuoiHE  Delano, 

»  Chablu  a.  BxiNutv."  ■ 

The  civic  tntCTCsts  at  stake  at  this  dme — namely,  the 
establishnwnt  of  (he  Free  Ijbrary,  of  the  Philadelphia  Mu- 
aeum,  and  of  the  Museum  of  Archieology,  the  securing 
of  an  adequate  supply  of  pure  water  for  the  city,  and  the' 
extension  of  the  work  of  the  University,  to  all  of  which 
objects  Dr.  Pepper  was  deeply  devoted — made  exhaustive 
drafts  upon  his  time  and  strength,  and  he  decided  to  with* 
draw  from  most  of  the  offices  and  directory  positions  which 
he  held,  in  order  to  concentrate  his  energies  upon  these  large 
municipal  interests.  It  was  at  this  time  that  be  withdrew 
from  tJie  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Society  for  University 
^tension. 

Professor  James  continued  president  of  the  Society  until 
November,    1895,  when,  on  account  of  hb  election   as 
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Director  of  Extension  work  at  the  University  of  Chicago, 
he  resigned.  In  the  following  May  he  was  succeeded  by 
Mr.  Charles  A.  Brinley,  who  had  acted  meanwhile  as  presi- 
dent pro  lem.  Mr.  John  Nolen,  an  alumnus  of  the  Uni- 
versity, was  elected  secretary. 

In  its  earlier  efforts  the  Society  made  the  mistakes  which 
new  enterprises  usually  find  it  impossible  to  avoid.  How- 
ever, it  learned  by  experience,  its  purposes  were  noble,  its 
friends  were  devoted  to  the  public  wel^re,  and  its  methods 
and  practice  soon  proved  their  altruistic  character.  At  first 
the  Society  had  to  depend  entirely  for  its  supply  of  lecturers 
upon  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and  neighboring  edu- 
cational institutions,  but  as  the  years  passed  it  was  enabled  to 
secure  its  own  staff  of  lecturers. 

There  was  a  lirtw  in  its  history  when  some  very  well- 
meaning  American  schools  and  colleges  were  decidedly  hos- 
tile to  the  movement.  They  seemed  to  think  that  University 
Extension  was  intended  to  supplant  them  in  the  good  graces 
of  the  public  and  to  substitute  other  instruction  for  that 
which  they  were  prepared  to  impart.  Happily,  this  misur>- 
derstanding  of  the  scope  and  purpose  of  the  movement  was 
corrected  in  a  few  years,  and  the  schools  learned  that  wherever 
University  Extension  was  best  supported  there  were  to  be 
found  the  homes  of  college  men,  or  of  people  who  were 
planning  to  send  their  sons  and  daughters  to  higher  institu- 
tions of  learning. 

During  Dr.  Pepper's  H^ime  the  American  Society  minis- 
tered to  the  public  in  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  four- 
teen courses  of  lectures,  aggr^ting  ten  thousand  two  hun- 
dred and  ciglity-tbur  separate  lectures.  These  were  delivered 
in  three  hundred  and  forty-three  centres,  of  which  one  hundred 
and  four  were  outade  of  Pennsylvania, — that  is.  in  New 
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Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland,  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Virginia,  West  Virginia,  Ohio.  New  York.  Connecticut. 
Massachusetts  New  Hampshire,  and  Maine.  The  subject! 
thus  brought  to  the  hearing  of  nearly  two  millions  of  people 
included  science,  literature,  art,  history,  political  economy, 
and  psychology,  and  w^re  presented  by  upward  of  one  hun- 
dred different  lecturers.  For  each  lecture  course  an  at 
priate  syllabus  was  used  by  the  Society,  which  in  this 
contributed  to  the  systematic  study  of  the  sut^ect  presented. 
Many  of  these  syllabi  found  tlieir  way  into  schools,  collies, 
and  educational  societies. 

During  the  critical  years  of  its  life  Univernty  Extension 
in  Philadelphia  and  vicinity  owed  its  existence  and  its  vitality 
to  the  denizing  power  of  Dr.  Pepper.  The  work  of  the 
American  Society  was  carried  on  and  maintained  by  tl 
generous  devotion  of  a  comparatively  small  group  of  men^ 
and  women  of  Philadelphia  and  its  vicinity,  who  by  their 
own  subscriptions  enabled  the  Society  to  exist  Many 
centres  were  oi^nized  which  were  unable  to  meet  the  entire 
expense  of  sustaining  a  course  of  lectures.  In  such  casegj 
the  parent  Society  has  contributed  and  made  the  success 
die  work  possible.  A  most  valuable  feature  developed  by 
the  Society  was  the  travelling  library,  a  collection  of  books 
Ixaring  directly  upon  the  courses  offered,  and  sent  ftec  ofj 
charge  to  the  centres  which  chose  these  courses.  By  me 
of  this  generous  provision  small  and  rebuvely  poor  centres 
were  enabled  to  enjoy  the  library  assistance  usually  to  be  had 
only  in  large  towns. 

Beginning  as  an  expcTtment.  University  Exten^on  in  ih« 
short  space  of  ten  years  proved  itself  a  practical  and  cfScient 
means  of  securing  and  stimulating  adult  education.  Ici 
work  was  closely  analogous  to  that  of  the  Free  Library,     h 
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was  a  pioneer  in  tbe  educational  field.  It  was  never  intended 
to  take  the  place  of  university  instruction,  but  to  offer  to  all 
the  means  for  that  education  in  after  life  which  it  is  realized 
is  so  necessary  to  keep  one's  ideals  high  and  vitalizing.  As 
its  efforts  and  successes  widened  from  year  to  year,  it  became 
another  monument  to  the  memory  of  Dr.  Pepper,  who  was 
the  leading  mind  in  establishing  it  in  America. 
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THE   PHILADELPHIA   MUSEUMS 
1893-1898 

FROM  the  time  of  the  inception  of  the  Philaddphii 
Museums  umi)  his  last  day  in  the  city  Dr.  Pepper 
labored  unceasingly  and  most  effectively  for  (heir  wel- 
fere.  These  museums  were  the  culmination  of  a  movement 
b^un  at  the  University  in  1893  to  secure  for  an  economic 
museum  in  Philadelphia  a  collection  of  raw  products  remain* 
ing  in  Chicago  at  tlie  close  of  the  Columbian  Exposition. 
To  tliis  undertaking  Dr.  Pepper  pave  his  warm  support.  An 
appropriation  of  ten  thousand  dollars  was  obtained  from  the 
city  of  Philadelphia  through  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Meehan.  Dr.  Pepper  immediately  entrusted  the  collecting 
of  material  to  Professor  Wilson,  at  that  time  Krcctor  of  the 
Department  of  Biology  in  the  University.  Meanwhile  the 
interests  of  the  museum  were  careiiilly  attended  to  by  Dr. 
Pepper  himself  in  Philadelphia  and  Washington.  The 
mayor  of  Philadelphia,  Honorable  Edwin  Stuart,  entered 
enthusiastically  into  the  movement,  as  did  influential  mem- 
bers of  Councils.  The  ministers  aiwl  ambassadors  of  foreign 
countries  in  Washington  were  asked  for  the  gilt  of  exhibits 
at  Chicago  to  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  that  an  economic 
museum  might  be  organized  for  the  purpose  primarily  of 
advancing  ttie  interests  of  trade  between  foreign  countries 
and  our  own.  Specb)  attention  was  given  to  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Latin-American  republics.     As  the  under- 
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taking  went  on,  ks  importance  was  more  clearly  recognized. 
The  ori^nal  plan,  merely  to  secure  for  the  Park  Museum 
a  few  economic  objects  left  over  at  Chicago,  had  in  a  few 
months,  under  the  quickening  spirit  of  Dr.  Pepper's  compre- 
hension of  re&ults,  developed  into  a  system  of  museums, 
educational,  commercial,  and  sociological.  From  this  time, 
March,  1 894,  until  Dr.  Pepper's  departure  for  California,  on 
the  seventh  of  July,  1898,  the  museums  engrossed  a  large 
pan  of  his  attention. 

Professor  Wilson  met  with  extraordinary  success  at 
Qiicago.  He  secured  twenty-four  car-loads  of  material, 
which  he  sent  to  Philadelphia.  Such  an  influx  had  not 
been  dreamed  of,  and  the  museum  authorities  found  their 
storage  resources  taxed  to  tlie  utmost  Mr.  Weightman 
generously  gave  the  use  of  two  brge  buildings  on  Market 
Street,'  rent  free,  for  two  years.  The  Public  Building 
Commission  gave  the  authorities  the  temporary  use  of  nine* 
teen  rooms  in  the  City  Hall,  and  the  Allison  Manutacturing 
Company  stored  several  car-loads  of  exhibits  for  a  year  or 
more  in  their  shops.  At  this  moment  Dr.  Pepper  took  up 
the  question  of  organization,  and  gave  to  the  new  enterprise 
the  name  "The  PhiladctphL-i  Museums."  Irs  scope  was  at 
first  meant  to  include  a  Museum  of  Pedagogy  as  well  as  of 
Economic  Products.  The  Park  Commission,  with  the  aid 
of  ttie  Board  of  Education,  had  controlled  the  enterprbe  up 
to  this  time,  but  now  it  organized  with  its  own  olllccrs  and 
assumed  a  distinct  character. 

The  Japanese  exhibit  brought  from  Chicago  was  arranged 
and  displayed  at  the  School  of  Design  for  Women,  the  Ger- 
man educational  exhibit  at  tlie  Girls'  Normal  School,  and  the 
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Russian  and  Libertan  at  the  School  of  Industrial  Art.  In 
the  spring  of  1894  tht  Park  Commission  requested  to  be 
relieved  from  tiirthrr  duty,  as  did  also  the  Board  of  Eduo- 
tton.  Dr.  Pepper,  after  many  conferences  with  public  men. 
secured  the  enactment,  on  the  15th  of  June,  1894,  of  a 
city  ordinance  which  created  "a  board  of  trustees  foe  **• 
tabli&hing  a  public  museum,"  and  placed  in  its  custody  ibe 
collections  already  made.  I'hus.  by  a  single  stroke,  he  iraiu- 
formed  a  crude  enterprise  into  a  city  insrilution. — for  by  the 
tcnns  of  the  ordinance  the  Museum  Board  consisted,  a 
offUio,  of  the  mayor  of  the  city :  the  president  of  each 
branch  of  City  Councils ;  the  president  of  the  Board  erf 
Public  Education  and  of  the  Park  Commission,  elected  by 
these  bodies  respectively :  a  cirizcn  to  be  elected  annually 
by  each  branch  of  City  Councils,  and  eight  other  persons. 
The  Museum  Board  was  authorized  to  secure  funds  and  a 
suitable  site  for  museum  buildings  and  was  given  power  to 
execute  the  purposes  of  the  Museum  as  indicated  by  tbr 
ordin.ance.  From  this  time  the  city  of  Philadelphia  made 
appropriauons  for  the  collection  and  care  of  material. 

In  the  formation  of  the  Museum  Board  Dr.  Pepper^ 
counsel  was  a  controlling  influence,  and  his  unselfish  ruture 
was  displayed  in  its  wonted  activity.  His  chief  purpose  was 
to  o^nize  a  great  public  institution  which  should  be  a  per* 
manent  feature  of  Philadelphia's  civic  Wit.  No  one  else 
was  thought  of  to  direct  the  afiairs  of  the  new  undertaking, 
and  on  the  20th  of  June,  1894,  he  was  elected  president  <^ 
the  Board  of  Trustees,  an  oflfioe  in  which  he  continued  to 
serve  until  his  death. 

For  many  years  he  had  been  bboring  to  concentrate  the 
energies  and  opportunities  of  the  city  arwi  to  coK>rdinate  its 
educational  institutions.     For  thirty  years  he  had  been  labor* 
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ing  to  group  about  the  University  such  institutions  as  the 
Philosophical  Society,  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  and 
the  Public  Libraries.  The  newMiiseumoffcredanoihcroppor- 
tunity  for  practical  work  and  co-ordination  with  instiluiions 
already  founded.  Tlirough  his  influence  City  Councils  now 
granted  several  genCTOus  appropriations.'  though  as  yet  the 
Museum  possessed  not  a  foot  of  land  nor  an  adequate  build- 
ing. Hapjiily.  early  in  the  year  1895,  the  offices  owned  and 
formerly  occupied  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company. 
on  Fourth  Street,  were  secured  lor  museum  purposes  by  Dr. 
Pepper,  and  in  August  the  new  institution  was  removed 
thither.  Tlie  Pennsylvania  Kailroad  Company  generously 
granted  the  use  of  its  buildings,  thus  securing  to  the  Museum 
the  use  of  adequate  floor  space,  divided  into  eighty  rooms. 
With  the  removal  to  Fourth  Street  the  whole  luturc  of 
die  Museum  was  changed.  It  was  already  a  recognized 
city  institution,  dependent  upon  Councils  for  maintenance 
and  enlargement.  Now  it  had  its  suitable  habitation,  could 
begin  its  work,  and  nuke  its  influence  felt  in  the  commer- 
cial world. 

The  oli^ects  of  ttie  Museum  may  be  stated  briefly  as  fol- 
lows; To  gather  from  all  parts  of  the  world  and  make 
immediately  available  information  conceming  trade;  to 
place  on  exhibition  samples  of  all  manut»clured  goods 
sold  in  foreign  countries,  in  order  practically  to  demon- 
strate to  American  manufacturers  the  requirements  of  tlie 
world's  markets  and  the  competition  which  must  be  met 
in  them ;  to  place  on  exhibition  samples  of  the  world's 
natural  products,  in  order  that  American  manufecturcrs,  mer- 
chants, and  consumers  may  know    where  to  otitain  those 
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which  are  most  useful  and  desirable  ;  and,  finally,  (o  advanct 
the  standard  of  commercial  education  in  the  United  States. 

It  was  not  in  any  sense  a  money-making  institution,  as 
fixim  the  inception  of  its  collections  it  has  been  absolutely 
free  to  the  public.  Some  of  its  friends  thought  that  in  se- 
curing ample  quarters  and  the  support  of  Councils  it  }ad\\ 
acquired  its  full  place  in  the  world.  Not  so  thought  Dr. 
Pepper  and  the  active  spirits  in  the  new  organization ;  a 
larger  concept  of  its  scope  and  purpose  animated  tliem. 
The  institution  should  be  nude  useful  to  every  manufacturer 
in  America  ;  hut  to  execute  so  large  a  plan  implied  ceasclest : 
attention  to  details  and  to  every  manufacturing  interest  in  the 
country.  More  than  this,  it  required  the  co-operation  of  the 
State  Legislature  and  of  Congress.  Dr.  Pepper's  wide  ex- 
pericnce  in  public  af^irs  put  the  new  institution  in  a  lavor- 
able  light  at  Harrisbui^  and  Washington,  and  throuj^i  his 
influence  measures  were  taken  to  secure  State  and  ruitional 
appropriations.  He  took  the  whole  direction  of  the  Museum 
movement  now  more  completely  into  his  own  hands,  and,  as 
usual  with  him  in  all  his  undertakings,  he  devoted  himself 
to  its  minutest  details. 

The  search  for  a  site  now  began.  He  suggested  that  the 
sloping  front  of  the  Almshouse  grounds,  a  portion  of  Block- 
ley  ^m. might  be  utilized,  and  was  instrumental  In  bringing: 
this  property  into  the  possession  of  the  Museums.  At  a1 
conference  of  representatives  of  the  new  movement  and  the 
Department  of  Archeology  of  the  University,  the  trustees 
of  the  University  agreed  that  llie  sixteen  acres  lying  directly 
in  front  of  the  Almshouse  should  be  assigned  to  the  Phila- 
delphia Museums,  provided  City  Councils  would  pass  the 
requisite  ordirunce.  This  was  done  on  the  27th  of  June, 
1895. 
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Dr.  Pepper's  plans  for  the  use  of  this  portion  of  the 

^Slocklcy  fami,  it  will  be  TCTnembered.  dated  back  many 
jrears.     On  July  6,  i^^  under  his  influence.  Councils  had 

^assigned  (he  larul  "  for  public  uses  as  a  park  and  for  mu- 
seums." These  sixteen  acres,  now  designated  as  museum 
property,  were  a  portion  of  this  old  park  asMgnment.  On 
the  I  otti  of  October.  1S89.  Councils  granted  another  portion 
of  the  Blocklcy  1a.tm  for  a  botanical  garden,  and  on  the  22d 
of  November,  1 897.  still  a  larger  plot,  thirty  acres,  lying  be- 
tween the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  and  the  Schuylkill  River. 
Tliis  made  a  museum  domain  of  forty-six  acres  adjoining 
the  University,  and  carried  out  Dr.  Pepper's  old  plan  of 
concentrating  and  co-ordinating  the  educational  £tcilities  of 

I  Philadelphia.  The  next  step  was  to  erect  suiuble  museum 
buildings  which  should  enable  the  administration  to  work 
out  the  ideas  exemplified  at  South  Kensington.  England. 
Architects  were  consulted,  and  Dr.  Pepper  found  himself 
again  immersed  in  problems  of  construction.  Through  his 
influence  tbe  city  appropnation  in  i  S96  was  $200,000.* 

In  1897  Councils  granted  $75,000,  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania $50,000,  and  in  1898  Congress  $300,000.  In  the 
aggregate  $575,000  were  to  be  expended  in  the  erection  of 

I  permanent  buildings.  Early  in  1897  it  was  decided  thai  a 
National  Exports  Exposition  should  be  held  two  years  later, 
in  conrKCtion  with  tbe  Museums,  for  the  purpose  of  display- 

.  ing  the  manu&ctures  of  the  United  States  .ind  bringing  them 
to  the  attention  of  foreign  countries. 

This  exposition  had  two  objects, — flrsi.  to  make  a  full  and 
elaborate  dispUiy  to  foreign  customers  of  the  rrunufacturing 
interests  of  the  United  States;  and,  secondly,  to  secure  funds 
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with  which  to  cany  on  the  erection  of  the  group  of  museuoi 
buildings,  k  was  determined  to  apprnl  to  Congress  for  aid. 
Thr  scope  and  purpoee  of  the  Museum  and  ot  the  proposed 
National  Exposition  of  American  Products  and  Manufactures 
were  brought  forcibly  Co  the  attention  of  the  proper  com- 
mittees, and  by  no  one  more  successfully  than  by  Dr.  Pepper, 
who  appeared  before  the  House  Committee  on  Intersuie  and 
Foreign  Commerce,  and  made  the  following  statement  : 

"  The  Philadelphia  Commercial  Museum  has  been  from  the  itan  1 
(Tuly  and  wholly  a  public,  municipal,  and  national  organization.  Ir 
began  with  the  acquisition  of  exieniive  and  valuable  coUcctkuu  of 
natural  products  at  ihc  Chicago  Exposition.  Upon  applicatic 
being  made  10  the  ministers  of  all  the  countries  exhibiting  in 
eago,  and  the  faith  of  the  ciiy  of  Philadelphia  being  pledged  for  the 
permanent  care  and  custody  of  the  collections,  if  presented  to  her, 
orders  were  tent  10  the  commission  at  Chicago  to  turn  over  thftj 
vast  quantities  of  natural  products  from  many  countries  to  the 
of  Philadelphia,  which  were  later  placed  there  on  exhibition.  Then 
has  never  been  the  least  private  or  business  or  proprietary  ante 
or  feature  about  the  work. 

■*  In  order  to  display  the  products  properly  it  was  necessary  to 
secure  extensive  buildings,  pending  the  construction  of  the 
nent  buildings  of  the  Muicum.  The  directors  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  granted  the  occupancy  of  (heir  Fourth  Street  offices  on 
most  generous  tenns.  These  buildings  contained  eighty  large  cham- 
bcrs.  Many  of  the  members  of  the  committee  have  visited  tbt, 
Muscumt  and  can  confirm  what  1  say,  that  every  room  is  crowdcJI 
to  the  utmost,  that  every  hall  and  corridor  ts  lined  with  exhibit*, 
and,  in  addition,  there  are  hundreds  of  great  cases  of  valuable 
products  awaiting  proper  installation  and  display.  Nowhere  in  the 
world  is  there  so  complete  an  exhibit  of  the  natural  producu  of  all 
countries  as  is  there  found.  These  products  arc  arranged  for  the 
special  use  of  manufacturers  and  merchanls.    Not  only  every  srcek, 
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but  every  <fayi  (he  representatives  of  the  great  business  firms  all 
over  (he  country  viiit  these  collection*  and  iiudy  them  to  obtain 
practical  inrormaiiun  to  guide  their  business  operations.  Then, 
besides  the  collection  of  natural  products,  there  is  another  serie*, 
showing  samples  of  nearly  all  the  goods  that  are  manufactured 
abroad  in  England  and  Germany  and  France  and  Belgium  for  ex- 
port to  Africa  and  South  America  and  China  and  the  other  great 
neutral  markets  into  which  the  American  manufacturer  ts  anxiom 
to  extend  his  trade.  This  series  shows  the  exact  anicles  made,  with 
data  as  to  how  much  it  costs  to  produce  ihem,  how  much  it  costs 
to  transport  them  to  the  country  for  which  they  arc  intended,  what 
import  duties  there  are,  what  is  the  price  at  which  they  can  be  sold, 
what  is  the  extent  of  trade  in  each  article,  what  is  the  amount  of 
population  likely  lo  use  such  articles,  and  other  important  informa- 
tion, so  that  our  business  men  have  every  fact  before  them  to  enable 
them  to  decide  whether  they  can  enter  into  competition  profitably 
with  such  goods. 

**  Then,  to  bring  all  this  stiil  more  closely  and  directly  to  ibc 
manufacturer,  there  is  a  bureau  of  information,  which  is  supported 
by  the  annual  subscriptions  of  those  firms  that  desire  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  its  privileges.  Between  twelve  and  thirteen  hundred 
trade  journals  are  received  regularly,  printed  in  all  languages  ;  also, 
all  the  consular  reports  of  (he  United  States  and  foreign  govern- 
ments, as  well  as  all  the  statistical  publications  bearing  on  com- 
merce i«ued  by  these  governments.  There  is  a  Urge  corps  of 
trained  clerks,  who  speak  these  languages  fluently,  engaged  con- 
stantly in  translating  and  reducing  to  compact  form  for  trade  bulle- 
tins the  facts  and  information  contained  in  these  publications.  This 
information  is  supplemented  by  a  most  extensive  correspondence 
with  over  thirty-live  thousand  foreign  buyers,  located  in  most  all 
part*  of  the  work). 

"  From  the  beginning  of  this  work  the  Sme  Department  recog- 
nized what  valuable  assistance  the  Commercial  Museum  could  render 
to  the  entire  consubr  service  of  the  country,  and,  in  turn,  how 
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much  help  the  consular  service  could  fender  to  our  business  ma 
through  the  Museums.  So  that,  beginning  with  Secretary  Grcs^ 
am's  administration,  down  to  the  present  time,  ihc  work  of  ibc 
Commercial  Museum  has  been  recogniaed  as  clearly  a  natioiuil  work, 
and  our  consuls  have  been  rctjiicsicd  to  render  all  assistance  in  their 
power.  In  (act,  the  official  rclatiDnsliip  existing  between  the  Phila- 
delphia Commercial  Museum  and  the  Sute  Dcpanment  is  tocloac, 
and  the  mutual  advantage  of  this  assocbtion  and  co-operation  to 
great,  that  the  connection  now  amounts  to  practical  govcmmenial 
supervision  of  the  work  which  the  Museums  perform. 

**The  Commercial  Museum  sends  out  special  commissioncn 
to  all  the  neutral  markets  of  the  world,  and  they  get  full  reponSf 
which  cannot  be  had  from  any  other  source. 

"Now,  it  is  because  our  practical  manufacturers  have  expe- 
rienced the  benefits  of  this  work  that  they  are  supporting  ii  so 
strongly.  It  is  the  settled  policy  of  the  authorities  of  the  Museum 
not  to  apply  to  Congress  for  a  single  dollar  of  aid  in  maintaining 
the  work.  If  the  work  is  well  done  and  of  real  value  to  the  manu- 
facturers, ihcy  will  surely  suppon  it.  The  whole  management  of 
the  Commercial  Museum  is  based  on  this  broad  national  idea. 

"  Chambers  of  commerce,  boards  of  trade,  and  commercial  or- 
ganizations of  this  country  are  in  official  relation  with  the  institu- 
tion, and  every  chamber  of  commerce  appmnts  two  of  its  leading 
members  as  its  representatives  on  the  governing  board  of  the 
Museums.  This  board  meets  annually  in  Philadelphia,  elccu  the 
officers,  appoints  the  executive  committee,  lays  down  the  policy  for 
the  ensuing  year,  and  entrusts  the  carrying  out  of  this  policy  to  the 
local  board  of  trustees,  in  conjunction  with  the  officers  of  the  gov- 
erning board. 

"Not  only  the  commercial  of^uiizations  of  the  United  Sutcs 
are  thus  represented  in  the  work  of  the  Commercial  Museums,  but 
nearly  all  the  chambers  of  commerce  of  this  continent  hold  official 
rebtions  with  this  institution.  The  work  began  by  international 
co-operation  t  iU  full  success  requires  cordial  international  co-oper- 
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ation,  ind  thi«  can  be  secured  only  b^  our  receiving  curdtal  national 
recognition. 

**  In  addition  to  the  governing  board  of  the  Museumt,  there  it 
the  diplomatic  advisory  board,  cotnpotcd  of  the  minittert  represent- 
ing at  Washington  the  countries  which  offer  to  our  inanuRicturer* 
the  great  new  markets  of  the  world.  This  board  meets  regularly, 
and  the  authuriiics  of  the  Museums  report  fully  to  th«m  upon  the 
conditions  and  prospects  and  needs  of  tbe  work. 

"  The  expense  of  this  great  work  has  been  defrayed  in  the  first 
place  by  the  city  of  Fhiladelphta,  which,  with  the  greatest  liberality, 
hat  assigned  a  valuable  tract  of  land,  sixteen  acres  in  extent,  within 
I  few  minutes'  ride  by  street-car  from  the  City  Hall,  as  a  site  for 
the  permanent  buildings;  and  il  has  also  appropriated  for  the  main- 
irnancc  of  the  Museums  in  successive  years,  so  that  the  total  ex- 
ceeds $350,0001  and  at  the  present  time  there  is  pending  before 
the  City  Councils  a  further  appropriation  of  f  100,000  towards  tbe 
permanent  buildings.  All  this  bat  been  done,  although  it  is  clearly 
recognized  that  the  manufacturers  of  every  pan  of  the  country  have 
just  as  free  access  to  all  the  advantages  of  the  institution  as  those  in 
Philadelphia.  So,  too,  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  has  put  her  feet 
firmly  in  the  path  uf  supporting  thit  great  work.  At  the  last  se»> 
sion  of  the  legistsiufe  it  was  found  that  the  State  finances  were  re- 
stricted, and  ihat  the  demands  were  unusually  heavy,  so  appropria- 
tions had  to  be  cut  down.  But  the  Stale  did  appropriate  $50,000 
towards  the  permanent  buildings  of  ihe  Commercial  Museum,  and  it 
is  distinctly  understood  that  at  subsequent  sessions  of  the  kgislaiurc 
further  and  more  liberal  appropriations  will  be  made. 

"  Wc  have  been  urged  time  and  time  again  to  apply  to  the  legis- 
latures of  other  States  for  appropriations,  just  as  we  have  been  urged 
to  come  10  the  Congress  for  annual  appropriations  to  help  in  the 
maintenance  of  the  woik;  but,  for  reasons  you  will  apprcctate, 
it  has  been  deemed  better  to  rcaist  these  temptations. 

^The  Euppon  given  by  individual  firm*  throughout  the  country 
is  steadily  increasing,  and  in  a  few  years,  if  the  institution  isfrop- 
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cHy  cncoungcd   and  tupporred,  it   will   brcotne    Urge)/  tdr-nt- 
laining. 

*'  1  come  now  to  the  reason  which  has  made  ii  impcntively  neco- 
sary  to  apply  to  the  Congrett  for  the  amounts  named  in  the  hill 
which  is  in  the  hands  of  your  honorable  committee.  Every  ytar, 
when  the  board  of  the  Museum*  meeu  and  brings  together  scvcnl 
hundred  of  the  leading  manufacturcn  and  commercu)  men  of  the 
country,  there  arc  also  in  attendance  delegates  from  other  countries 
Last  Jur>e  the  Presiilcnt  of  the  United  Slates  honored  the  mcctiig 
with  his  presence.  After  (he  meeting  in  Philadelphia,  the  Spanj^ 
American  delegates  were  taken  in  special  train  to  a  number  of  the 
principal  cities  of  the  country.  The  results  were  remarkabfe: 
many  important  commercial  relations  were  established  and  acnol 
ordcn  were  placed  amounting  to  many  millions  of  dollars. 

"  These  foreign  delegates  then  urged  that  if  best  results  were  to 
be  obtained  in  the  future  in  these  meetings  it  must  be  by  the  etia^ 
lishment  at  a  convenient  point  of  a  complete  exposition  of  Ameiv 
can  goods  suitable  for  cxpon,  so  that  our  business  men  would  come 
together  and  meet  the  foreign  delegates,  representing  the  great  buyers 
of  other  countries,  with  the  actual  samples  of  American  manufiK* 
lured  goods  before  them,  with  the  immense  collections  of  the  natu- 
ral products  of  all  countries,  arranged  conveniently,  so  that  close 
study  of  trade  conditions  could  be  made,  which  would  certsioljp 
result  in  immense  stimulation  of  foreign  commerce.  This  pnpiotf* 
tion  is  meeting  with  the  unanimous  support  from  the  business  men 
in  the  country.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  members  of  this  commit- 
tee have  heard  from  their  constituents  on  the  subject.  We  have 
received  very  many  thousands  of  communications  urging  us  to  carry 
out  the  work. 

f  Not  only  have  individual  firms  written,  but  at  least  forty  Icsd. 
ing  commercial  organization*  of  the  country,  representing  more 
than  twenty  States,  have  passed  strong  resolutions,  copks  of  nrbicti 
I  hold  in  my  hand,  although  I  will  not  occupy  your  time  by  reading 
■hem. 
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**  Now,  it  it  cleu  thai  such  an  exposition  cannot  be  carried  out 
without  national  recognition  and  support.  Mr.  William  Harper, 
the  chief  of  the  bureau  of  information,  who  is  present  io-<Uy,  has 
just  returned  from  a  visit  to  Africa,  Australia,  and  China,  in  the 
intcrett  of  this  work.  In  each  of  these  countries  the  deepen 
interest  is  fc)t,  and  there  have  already  been  appointed  leading  rcpre- 
Mntatives  of  their  great  business  communities  to  come  as  delegates 
to  the  exposition  in  1 899. 

"  1  have  tried  to  show  ynu  that  the  city  of  Philadelphia  and  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  have  done  certainly  more  than  their  share  in 
this  great  national  work.  1  have  shown  you  how  eamesdy  our 
commercial  01^3 11  izai ions  and  individual  firms  arc  exerting  them- 
selves. I  have  tried  to  make  it  clear  thai  the  work  it  absolutely  a 
national  one  and  divested  of  any  character  of  self-seeking  interest 
or  business  design. 

"  The  <|uestiun  has  been  raised  as  to  the  precedents  for  such 
appropriations.  It  is  known  to  the  committee  that  appropriations 
have  been  made  in  various  instances  to  expositions  which  were  of  a 
tcmponry  character,  not  devoted  especially  to  practical  business 
purposes.  In  this  case  the  bill  it  safeguarded  by  the  condition  that 
f  50,000  shall  be  expended  to  complete  the  exhibits  of  manufac- 
tured goods  made  abroad  for  sale  in  the  neutral  markets  which  our 
manufacturers  desire  lo  enter,  while  every  dollar  of  the  remaining 
f  3<X),ooo  must  be  covered  by  an  equal  amount  secured  from  other 
soorces,  and  the  appropriation  must  be  expended  simply  and  solely 
in  the  construction  of  permanent  buildings.  For  this  exposition  it 
not  to  be  a  temporary  one.  This  is  the  beginning  of  a  great,  con- 
tinuing, practical  work,  where,  year  after  year,  our  manufacturers 
will  have  the  opportunity  of  seeing  a  complete  exhibit  of  American 
goods  made  for  export,  and  of  meeting  al  this  exposition  the  repre- 
sentative buyers  and  commercial  delegates  of  other  countries,  so  as 
to  enjoy  the  best  possible  opportunities  for  extending  their  foreign 
commercial  rebtions. 

"  The  inteiue  personal  interest  1  feel  in  this  work  is  owing  to  its 
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KJcntific  ami  etlucuional  chancter.  Iti  growth  lua  been  tkt  mm 
rapid  thjn  coutd  have  been  expected.  Nothing  can  expUin  « 
except  (ttc  Tact  that  >i>  imporunce  antwen  a  great  and  cicarif 
recognized  need  of  our  b«isinc»s  cooinaaitie*.  As  1  have  waicbcd 
iti  growth  it  has  been  forced  in  upon  my  mind  fmm  hundreds  of 
■oumi  that  our  manufacturen  and  business  men  feci  this  U  a  tckk' 
tion  of  the  great  difficulties  of  our  commcfcial  cooditioa  )  that  it  ii 
the  key  which  will  alone  enable  them  to  open  the  avenues  of  mdc 
which  will  relieve  the  tiringeni  conditioni  of  overproductieui  that 
threatens  ui. 

"  The  advantages  of  the  bureau  of  information  of  the  Pbilade^ 
phia  Museums  are  available  without  restnction  to  every  individual 
or  firm  that  pays  the  small  annual  sum  of  550. 

**  It  should  be  clearly  understood  that  the  exposition  is  not  to  be 
made  a  money- ma  king  enterprite.'  In  addition  10  the  amounts  thai 
will  be  received  from  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  city  of 
Philadelphia,  and,  it  is  hoped,  from  the  national  government,  there 
will  be  large  subscription*  to  the  stock  of  the  exposition  association. 
Mr.  P.  A.  B.  Wjdcncr  is  prcstdcni  of  ihc  board  of  directon  of  this 
association,  and  such  men  as  John  H.  Converse,  W.  L.  Elkint, 
Charles  H.  Cramp,  Samuel  Diiston,  Justus  C.  Strawbridge,  and 
others  of  equal  prominence  from  Philadelphia  and  other  tocalities, 
arc  members  of  the  board.  We  have  started  the  subscription  lo 
the  stock  with  good  liberal  sums,  and  it  is  expressly  stipulated  that 
if  any  surplus  is  left  over  after  the  payment  of  the  amount  suIh 
icribcd  to  the  stork,  it  shall  be  turned  over  as  a  pan  of  the  perma- 
nent fund.'" 


*  In  response  to  questions  from  members  of  the  committee.  Or. 
Pepper  stated  that  the  exposition  buildings,  with  their  collections, 
were  open  freely  to  all  visiton  from  whatever  sections  uf  the  coun- 
try. No  charge  for  admission  was  to  be  made.  Tlie  collectioni 
were  open  for  inspection  every  day  in  the  year,  except  Sundays  aitd 
legal  holidays,  from  9  a.m.  until  5  p.m. 

*  H.  R.  Repon,  No.  1 154,  April  23,  1898. 
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Dr.  Pepper's  appeal  w-as  supplemented  by  the  declararions 
of  prominent  munulacturers  in  various  parts  of  the  country 
and  by  an  official  sratcment  of  the  organizntion  and  practical 
workings  of  tlic  Museums.  Undoubtedly  the  argument 
which  carried  the  most  weight  was  concerning  the  nature  of 
the  Museum  itself:  tiiat  it  was  a  public  institution,  organized, 
controlled,  and  supported  by  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  and 
that  it  was  corKJuclcd  entirely  fur  the  benelir  of  the  public. 
In  1898  the  city  of  Philadelphia  approprbted  f  100,000 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  institution,  and  on  the  2tst  of 
December  of  that  year  Congress  appropriated  $yo,ooo 
for  the  collection  of  foreign  trade  samples.  The  appeal  to 
Congress  met  with  further  success:  it  appropriated  5300,000 
additional,  which  was  expended  principally  in  the  erection 
of  the  Exposition  Building. 

Down  ro  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year.  1899-1900,  not  less 
than  $1,455,000  liad  been  appropriated  for  the  use  of  tfie 
Museum  by  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  the  national  government.  Of  this  amount  the 
city  liad  contributed  more  than  $1,000,000.  in  addition  to  its 
donation  of  6tty-six  acres  of  land  within  the  city  limits  for 
the  permanent  buildings  of  ilic  Museums. 

From  the  outset  the  plan  of  the  institution  included  the 
organization  of  3  domestic  advisory  board,  whose  members 
were  elected  by  chambers  of  commerce,  boards  of  trade,  and 
other  commercial  bodies  throughout  the  United  Stales. 
The  first  meeting  of  this  board  was  held  June  3,  1896, 
when  nearly  one  hundred  organizations  were  represented. 
On  this  occaaon  Dr.  Pepper,  as  president  of  the  Museum, 
entering  at  lengtti  into  details,  explained  its  scope  and  pur- 
pose as  follows : 
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**  It  »  proper  that,  before  proceeding  to  the  bunne»  of  the  mom- 
tng,  a  brief  statement  shall  be  made  of  the  icope  and  inleni  of  the 
movement  wc  are  initiating. 

**  While  barter  and  trade  arc  found  in  primitive  tugcs  of  human 
development,  commerce  is  a  function  of  highly  organized  society. 
Its  extent  and  character  give  unerring  indications  of  the  power  and 
importance  of  communities.  The  methods  by  which  it  Is  conducted 
and  the  inRuencc  by  which  its  permanence  is  ensured,  its  growth 
promoted,  and  its  advantages  diffused,  are  subject)  of  profound 
interest  and  practical  importance. 

**  Naturally,  there  have  been  developed  agencies  of  various  tjpct 
for  the  investigation  and  advancement  of  commercial  interests.  The 
of]ganization  of  the  individual  trades,  the  Trades  League,  the  Board 
of  Trade,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  each  deals  with  a  special 
phase  of  the  subject.  These  concern  themselves  solely  or  chiefly 
with  practical  results,  and  are  unavoidably  influenced  by  the  influ- 
ential mtercsts  of  the  locality  or  the  industry  represented. 

**  It  would  seem  clear,  however,  that  no  method  of  studying  in- 
dustries  and  commerce  can  be  scieniilic  and  complete  which  does 
not  include  the  museum  idea,  as  now  comprehended.  The  Museum 
aims  to  teach  by  object-lesson  the  story  of  the  world,  past  and 
present.  The  Biological  Museum  presents  the  objects  of  human 
and  comparative  anatomy,  arranged  scientifically  and  lobellrd  so 
fully  as  to  constituie  the  best  text-book  for  the  study  of  those  sut>- 
jccts.  The  Museum  of  Natural  History  does  the  same  In  its  field. 
The  Museum  of  Archaeology  shows  the  progress  of  the  race  from 
the  most  archaic  times,  the  different  types  of  human  beings,  ibdr 
modes  of  living,  their  forms  of  worship,  their  games,  their  weapont, 
their  implements,  the  natural  products  which  they  use  for  subsist- 
ence, in  their  industries,  and  in  their  arts,  the  objects  of  manufac- 
ture or  of  art  which  they  produce,  and  the  manner  in  which  they 
dispose  of  their  dead. 

*'  I  need  not  dwell  upon  the  great  educational  and  humantz.ing 
valtw  of  lucb  institutions,  or  rather  of  such  an  institution,  for  tbe 
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complete  Museum  comprcbcncls  not  only  the  above  but  aamy  other 
■pcctal  collections,  whether  inwalled  under  a  tingle  management  or 
4istrihuteii  more  or  less  widely. 

"  It  is  not  too  much  to  assert  that  the  level  reached  in  intelli- 
gence and  organization  by  any  community  may  be  gauged  most 
accurately  by  the  attention  and  support  of  its  museums. 

**Some  years  ago  wc  begia  the  serious  task  of  developing  in  this 
community  a  complete  series  of  museums.  The  controlling  pur- 
pose has  been  the  embodiment  in  each  of  the  strict  scientific  and 
educational  method.  This  implies  the  creation  of  a  ttalf  of  cxpens 
of  professional  rank,  the  csiablishmcni  of  laboratories  for  original 
inveatigaiion  upon  objects  forming  the  collecitun,  the  formation 
of  a  librar)'  of  reference  and  of  a  bureau  of  publication  to  difiiuc 
the  results  attained. 

"The  natural  products  and  manufactured  anictes  which  consti- 
tute the  material  of  commerce  came  neccstarily  into  tuch  a  scheme, 
and  the  long-tookcd-for  opportunity  of  establishing  a  commercial 
museum  upon  a  truly  scientific  basis  presented  itself  when,  at  the 
ctose  of  the  Columbian  Exposition  st  Chicago,  it  was  possible, 
through  the  cnlightenctl  hberality  of  the  municipal  authorities  of 
Philadelphia,  and  the  mvaluable  services  of  Professor  W.  Powell 
Wilson,  to  secure  vast  collections  of  commercial  material.  The 
problem  which  gave  gravest  anxiety  was  to  secure  a  form  of  organi- 
catiun  which  would  preserve  (he  administration  of  the  proposed 
museum  from  the  taint  of  personal  interest,  would  foster  a  true 
Kicntific  spirit  in  all  its  work,  and  would  secure  a  permanent  finan- 
ciaJ  Biabiliiy. 

**  The  necessary  legislation  was  secured  which  called  into  exist- 
ence a  Board  of  Truitecs,  recognized  officially  and  legally  as  a 
department  of  the  city  o(  Philadelphia,  and  the  mode  of  whose 
appointment  is  such  as  to  justify  the  hope  that  at  all  limes  practical 
educators  and  scientific  museum  experts  will  be  found  associaied 
with  the  leading  men  of  affairs, 

**So  conclusively  satisfied  have  the  municipal  authorities  been 
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from  the  outset  ai  to  the  diiintercstednen  of  all  connctrted  witk 
this  imponani  movement,  (hat  alreadr,  under  two  successive  admin- 
istrations, liTge  appropriation*  have  been  made  Tor  the  maintenance 
and  development  of  the  Museums-,  and  a  valuable  tract  of  tand 
has  been  transferred  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  as  a  site  Tar  ibc  per- 
mattcnt  lire-^roof  buildings,  upon  the  construction  of  whicb  we 
hope  coon  to  begin. 

"  It  is  needless  lo  say  that  thtt  official  and  disinterested  charactci 
alone  hat  justified  recognition  by  the  State  authorities,  whose  active 
co-operation  has  been  constantly  available  and  whose  approval  hai 
been  announced,  of  the  policy  that  the  State  should  contribute  ber 
share  to  the  development  and  maintenance  of  this  institution. 

"An  equally  graiirying  result  has  been  the  recognition  of  our 
work  by  the  natiuiial  authoiities.  No  matter  how  extensive  our 
collections  might  be, their  value  would  be  sadly  impaired  unless  the 
Museum  should  maintain  a  Bureau  of  Information,  prepared  to 
issue  the  most  full,  recent,  and  accurate  information  upon  each  and 
every  commercial  subject.  The  late  Mr.  Gresham,when  Sccrvtaiy 
of  State,  extended  to  us  the  most  encouraging  assurance  i  and  hta 
eminent  successor,  the  prtrtent  Secretar}-  of  State,  has  graciousljr 
placed  the  Museum  administration  in  relation  with  our  consular 
service  in  a  manner  which  seems  sure  to  confer  important  rcciprcH 
cal  advantages. 

"  A  library  containing  files  of  over  five  hundred  trade  journals, 
embracing  nearly  all  of  importance  published,  together  with  full 
sets  of  the  official  publications  of  the  leading  countries  of  the  world 
relating  to  commerce;  special  consular  reports,  prepared  in  rcsponse|| 
to  our  printed  sets  of  questions  forwarded  by  the  Department 
State  i  full  reports  from  our  own  ^nts  sent  to  localities  of  par- 
ticular importance;  a  force  of  clerks  familiar  with  the  languag 
of  the  leading  commercial  countries,  constantly  engaged  in  the 
preparation  of  fresh  and  accurate  bulletins :  these  constitute  the 
equipment  of  the  Bureau  of  Information. 

"  It  is  our  purpose  to  render  the  circulars  issued  by  thti  Bumu 
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serviceable  to  cvcr>-  manuTacturcr  and  conmcrcial  concern  in  the 
country  which  desires  to  be  qualified  to  share  in  our  growing  ex(Mn 
tra<{c.  It  is  our  purpose  to  render  equally  serviceable  the  collec- 
tions which  illustrate  these  circulars ;  for  these  coileciioiu  will  be 
kept  continually  up  to  date  by  the  cooperation,  of  which  we  have 
already  cordial  assurance,  of  special  commi»ions  appointed  in  the 
various  countries  with  which  we  aim  to  have  impofiani  commercial 
relations.  Note,  for  instance,  the  object-lesson  here  afforded  by 
the  treatrneni  of  the  expons  and  imports  of  Venezuela.  We  have 
been  happy  to  serve  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers  by 
•ccuring  a  concession  for  the  establishment  of  a  bonded  warehouse 
in  Caracas  for  the  display  of  American  manufactures.  In  our 
Museum  here  arc  displayed  all  the  natural  products  of  Venezuela, 
scicntilically  arranged  and  clusified,  and  clearly  labelled  and  de- 
scribed I  and  in  an  adjoining  series  of  rooms  are  arranged  the  lead- 
ing manufactured  anicles  imported  from  Europe  into  Venezuela. 
These  samples  have  been  recently  purchased  by  our  representatives, 
who  went  abroad  for  this  special  purpose. 

"  It  was  only  after  having  demonstrated  the  public  confidence  in 
the  integrity  of  our  purpose  and  in  the  strictly  scientific  method  of 
our  work,  and  after  having  secured  the  above-mentioned  relaiion 
with  our  consular  service,  and  after  having  formed  collections  which 
may  fairly  be  described  as  unequalled  in  many  lines,  that  we  felt 
prepared  to  take  the  final  step  in  organization,  and  to  propose  the 
formation  of  a  national  advisory  board. 

"  It  is  possible  that  mere  courtesy  and  transient  interest  in  a 
novel  experiment  might  have  won  for  (his  proposal  some  favorable 
recognition.  But  it  is  obvious  that  to  have  received  a  prompt  and 
favorable  response  from  every  commercial  organization,  embracing 
many  of  the  most  important  in  the  countr)-,  to  which  invitations 
were  extended,  to  have  learned  that  in  every  instance  the  delegates 
chosen  have  been  of  the  most  distinguished  and  representative  class, 
and  to  now  welcome  here  so  many  of  those  appointed,  implies  a 
belief  that   this  institution  is  prepared   to  render  substantial  and 
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enduring    tcrvkc    to    the     commcrcal     iniercsts     of    the 

countiy. 

"  Thit  icrvkc  will  coiuiai,  in  the  fim  pbce,  in  the  opponwMj 
afforded  to  the  individual  members  of  your  constituencies  to  i 
■he  advantages  of  the  Bureau  of  Inrormuton,  and  to  profit  bf  < 
great  collections  from  reporu  of  agents  sent  hen;  (u  study 
But,  again,  we  shall  maintain  a  regular  oAciaJ  relation  with  ik 
organixaiions  from  which  you  come  to  us  as  delegates  fay  pro*Wa| 
a  free  series  of  monthly  reporu  upon  trade  conditions.  U  shall  k 
our  aim  to  render  these  more  fresh,  full,  and  accunic  than  couU 
otherwise  be  obtained.  We  shall  further  send  not  only  the  aaiwi) 
reports  and  the  official  catalogues  to  the  commercial  organiutMna 
as  a  body,  as  well  as  to  the  delegates  as  individual  membcra  of  oat 
Advisory  Board,  but  also  all  rcpons  from  our  laboratories,  when 
scientific  invesiigatwns  arc  to  be  conducted  upon  the  exiettnvs 
leriei  of  products  gathered  from  all  sources. 

"  But  even  more  than  upon  the  value  of  these  repons  and  ceo- 
iribuiions  to  the  bodies  which  you  represent  do  we  depend  upon 
the  actual  practical  value  of  the  mcciings  of  the  Advisory  Board. 
It  is  our  belief  that  these  meetings  should  be  strictly  business  rocxt- 
ii^s,  devoted  to  the  presentation  and  discussion  of  commercial 
topics  in  a  serious  and  scientific  spirit.  Products,  facts,  and  pro- 
cesses, not  theories,  or  doctrines,  or  politics,  should  be  the  subjcct- 
maiter  of  our  deliberations. 

**  At  the  close  of  these  remarks  I  shall  ask  your  penntssion  to 
appoint  a  Committee  on  By-laws  and  Programme  of  Business  for 
future  meetings,  and  will  request  them  to  repon  at  the  opening  of 
the  afternoon  session.  I  shall  then  invite  a  roost  full  and  free  dis- 
cussion of  the  organization  and  plans  of  the  MuKum,  in  oidef 
that  valuable  suggestions  may  be  received  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
this  Museum  may  be  enabled  to  best  serve  the  manufactunng  ai»d 
commercial  interests  of  the  entire  country. 

**The  trustees  and  officers  of  this  Museum  ask  for  your  confi- 
dence in  ibcir  freedom  from  local  or  political  or  dtttrinairt  views, 
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They  approach  this  great  work  from  a  puniy  scientific  and  educa- 
tional iiand-point,  believing  that  thus  the  h^hest  standard  of  activitjr 
will  be  maintained  and  ihe  best  results  be  accomplished. 

**  Philadelphia  has  surely  done  nobly,  and  well  deserves  the  large 
measure  or  approval  and  of  substantial  benefit  which  will  accrue 
from  the  development  of  this  national  iniiituiion  in  this  locality. 
If  the  happy  balance  now  adjusted  can  be  maintained,  and  ihc 
material  support  be  provided  by  the  city  and  State  in  whom  the 
property  of  the  institution  will  vest,  and  to  whom  inevitably  will 
accrue  a  rich  return  for  the  liberal  services  made,  while  the  recogni- 
tion and  facilities  extended  by  the  national  government  confer  unique 
privile^s,  and  the  Bureau  of  Information  is  rendered  self-supporung 
by  individual  subscriptions,  and  the  official  reUiiont  of  the  Museum 
with  the  commercial  organizations  throughout  the  country  is  assured 
bjr  our  Advisory  Board,  it  would  seem  not  improbable  that  far- 
reaching  results  may  follow  our  eSbns  to  promote  the  commercial 
prosperity  of  our  country."  ' 

Plans  were  now  perfected  tor  the  extension  of  the  work 
of  the  Museum  abroad  arvd  for  the  utilization  of  the  institu- 
tion by  business  houses  in  the  United  States.  It  was  decided 
to  enlarge  the  membership  so  as  to  include  all  countries  in 
North  and  South  America,  and  extensive  preparations  were 
made  for  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the  Board. 

The  reputation  of  the  Museum  was  already  so  great  that 
when  its  director  and  the  chief  of  its  Scientific  Department 
went  to  Mexico,  in  tlie  spring  of  1897,  for  the  purpose  of 
awakening  an  interest  in  the  approaching  gathering,  and 
in  ttie  work  of  the  Museums  generally,  they  found  that  the 
reputation  of  the  Museum  had  preceded  them.     President 


'  Proceedings  of  the  First  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Advisory 
Board  of  the  Philadelphia  Museum,  June  3-4,  1896,  32  pp. 
Philadelphia  /V«t,  June  3,  1896. 
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Diaz  received  them  most  courteously,  expressed  his  mm 
pcTSorui  interest  in  the  object  of  ibeir  missioa,  and  sr 
rounded  them  with  opponunitics  for  insuring  succcsi.  Wki 
the  delegates  assembled  at  Philadelphb  in  June.  1897,11  ra 
discovered  that  the  membership  of  the  Advisory  Botud  toA 
increased  fifty  per  cent,  during  the  year  and  tliat  sixaa 
cotintries  were  represented.  The  delegates  from  Mexico 
ami  Brazil  were  appointed  by  the  chief  executives  of  that 
countries.  The  gathering  took  on  a  much  broader  dune- 
ter  than  the  one  of  the  previous  year,  and  n-as  known  as  tbc 
Pan-American  Commercial  Congress.  At  tbc  second  dtft 
session  the  President  of  the  United  States,  William  McK^ 
ley,  made  a  memorable  address  formally  inaugurating  tbr 
Museum  as  a  public  institution.  Hb  remarks  met  widi 
enthusiastic  approbation,  when  he  said: 

"  The  avowed  aim  of  the  Philadelphia  Commercial  Museun  ii 
to  ltd  in  the  development  of  commcrcttl  and  industrial  protpaitf. 
No  wonhier  caute  can  engage  our  cner^cs.  It  it  a  most  pnite- 
wonhy  one, — ihe  extennion  of  iradc, — and  b  10  be  followed  bj 
wider  markets,  belter  fields  of  employment,  and  easier  condition 
for  the  masses.  Such  an  clFort  commands  instant  approral  of  aO, 
Tor  it  is  linked  with  the  prosperity  of  the  humblest  toiler  and  tbc 
welfare  of  every  home  and  fireside.  Its  generous  support  wiD 
insure  and  increase  its  usefulness.  A  spirit  of  friendly  and  mutual 
advantageous  interchange  and  co-operation  has  been  exemplified 
which  is  in  itself  inspiring  and  helpful,  not  only  to  trade  and  coni- 
meree,  but  to  international  comiiy,  and  good-will  must  always  ptv 
cede  good  trade.  The  purchasers  and  consumer*  of  all  nations  air 
here  brought  together  in  close  touch  and  taught  to  work  together 
for  the  common  we^l.  A  movement  of  this  kind  is  rutional,— 
aye,  more  than  that,  iniemaiional  in  its  character  t  and  I  predict 
that  its  success  will  surprise  even  its  most  enthusiastic  fricndi  and 
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Only  those  who  have  participated  in  working  out  the 
details  of  such  a  gathering  as  this  to  which  the  President 
of  the  United  Stales  was  here  speaking  can  appreciate  the 
enormous  labor  involved  in  the  successful  carrying  out  of 
such  an  undertaking.  The  burden  of  the  work  fell  upon 
Dr.  Pepper.  It  was  he  who  wrote  the  draft  of  the  letter  of 
invitation  sent  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  it 
was  he  who  determined  the  form  and  style  of  every  impor- 
tant feature  of  the  meeting.'  He  was  no  longer  Provost  of 
the  UniverMty  of  Pennsylvania,  but  retirement  from  that 
honorable  office  had  in  no  wise  decreased  his  influence  or 
diminished  his  fame.  He  was  still  tlie  foremost  citizen  of 
Philadelphia. 

Nothing  delighted  Dr.  Pepper  more  than  to  be  able  to 
participate  in  a  public  movement  of  acknowledged  usefulness. 
He  loved  to  touch  elbows  widi  men  of  affairs,  and  he  had 
profound  re&pect  for  the  captains  of  industry  whose  services  all 
over  our  country  have  contributed  to  make  it  what  it  is.  He 
knew  very  well  tliat  the  business  men  who  had  assembled 
from  so  many  countries  to  participate  in  this  meeting  of  the 
Advisory  Board  represented  substantial  interests  of  the  world. 
He  fi^lt  that  he  was  directing  his  energies  in  channels  of  even 
greater  utility  than  the  limited  domain  of  academic  effort. 

During  the  session  many  interesting  reports  and  speeches 
were  made.  It  was  decided  unanimously  tliat  the  privileges 
of  membership  in  the  Board  should  be  extended  to  Australia 
and  to  the  countries  of  Asia  and  Africa.  The  delegates  from 
Mexico  and  Central  South  America  referred  to  the  efforts  of 
James  G.  Blaine  to  bring  the  people  of  North  and  South 


'  MS.  letters.  Dr.  Pepper  to  Dr.  Wilson,  in  ibc  Archives  of  the 
PhtUdclphia  Museum. 
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America  into  closer  commctcial  rrUHons.     The  word  reci- 
procity was  on  every  Up,  and  commercial  harmony  was  tbr 
common  thought.     Every  prt  of  Latin  America  was  fbood 
to  be  friendly  to  the  United  States.    Other  nations  and  other 
races  might  be  our  competitors,  and  in  some  instances  on 
bitter  rivals,  but  the  people  to  the  south  of  us  looked  opos 
us  as  friends  and  allies,  and  were  zealous  to  apply  thcTTUdvei 
to  the  task  o(  securing  a  better  understanding  in   mattera  of 
trade  and  of  removing  all  disabiliries.     Tbr  social  &ararc*of 
the  meeting  were  particubrly  enjoyable,  and  successful  efloRi 
were  made  to  bring  the  visitors  into  closer  touch  with  tbc 
manufacturers  and  business  men  of  the  United  Sutes.    Tha 
was  effected  through  special  excursions  to  various  industrial 
centres,  the  results  of  which  were  gratifying  to  alt. 

The  agitation  which  preceded  the  war  with  Spain  greatir 
interfered  with  the  permanent  plans  of  the  Exposition,  and 
the  outbreak  of  hostilities  compelled  a  postponement  of  tbc 
Exposition,  but  not  a  cessation  of  preparation  for  tt.  Early 
in  the  year  l8tJ7,  the  United  States  Senate,  through  Dr. 
Pepper's  influence,  had  passed  the  Elxposition  Bill,  and  in 
December  of  the  following  year  the  bill  passed  tbc  House 
of  Representatives.  The  contribution  of  the  city  of  Pliila* 
delphia.  which  was  included  in  the  loan  bill,  was  delayed  by 
a  litigation  over  the  legality  of  that  measure,  and  was  not 
assured  until  Febru.iry.  1899.  By  March  1  of  that  year, 
however,  all  obstacles  were  removed.  It  was  decided  that 
funher  postponement  was  unadvisable,  and  the  work  of 
erecting  (be  Exposition  Buildings  was  begun.  Grour>d  was 
broken  for  the  main  building  during  the  last  week  in  March, 
and.  in  less  than  ^x  months,  handsome  and  commodious 
stT\ictures  were  erected,  three  of  which  were  designed  for  the 
permanent  home  of  the  Museum.     On  September  14, 1899. 
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the  Exposition  was  opened  amidst  gjnt  public  enthusiasm, 
and  on  October  1 1  the  third  annual  meeting  of  the  Advisory 
Board  assembled  in  the  name  of  the  International  Commer- 
cial Congress.  This  gathering  proved  a  remarkable  success. 
Nearly  two  hundred  foreign  delegates,  representing  thirty* 
eight  governments  and  one  hundred  and  twelve  oq^aniza* 
tions,  participated  in  the  discussions,  and  there  were  delegates 
from  the  leading  chambers  of  commerce  and  boards  of 
trade  in  the  United  States.  So  great  was  the  interest  which 
had  been  aroused  in  various  parts  of  the  world  that  the 
Board  had  increased  to  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  American 
and  three  hundred  foreign  del(^tes.  or  four  hundred  and 
sixty-eight  in  all, — an  index  of  the  vast  work  wliicli  the 
Museum  was  doing. 

Its  activity  and  influence  had  now  become  world-wide. 
All  the  principal  foreign  govcmmrnts  were  directly  interested, 
and  the  government  of  the  United  States  was  interested  to  a 
d<^ec  most  grattiying.  The  Department  of  State  at  Wash- 
ington had  acted  as  the  official  agent  of  the  Museum  and 
had  forwarded  all  the  invitations  for  the  Congress.  Every 
American  consul  had  been  instructed  to  give  his  ollicial  aid 
in  creating  an  interest  in  the  Exposition  and  the  Congress 
and  to  co-operate  with  the  special  commissioners  of  the 
Museum  who  wire  gathering  materials  for  the  Exposition  in 
all  parts  of  the  world. 

The  delegates  were  welcomed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  at  a  special  reception  given  in  their  honor  at 
Washington.  The  delibeiations  of  the  Congress,  which 
was  in  session  seventeen  days,  were  presided  over  by  many 
distinguished  men,  including  Honorable  Thomas  B.  Heed, 
Honorable  CoriKlius  B.  Kiss,  and  Honorable  Seth  Low. 
Among  the  speakers  were  Ex-Senator  George  F.  Edmunds. 
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Pmidmt  Eliot,  ot'  Harvard,  and  others  of  national  rrputatkm, 
among  them  delegates  irom  foreign  couotries.    More  rhan  one 
hundred  papers  and  addresses  of  vial  interest  to  ttie  com- 
merce of  nations  were  presented  for  the  coosideradon  of  the 
Congren,  and  to  every  speaker  were  accorded    the  widest 
latitude  and  freedom  oX  speech.     Resolutions  were  adopced 
upon  nine  of  the  mosr  important  questions  of  the  day, — such 
as  the  immediate  construction  of  the  Isthmian  Canal,  the 
extension  of  tlie  parcel-post  system,  and  the  establishment  of 
common  trade-mark  taws.     Arrangements  were  effected  to 
secure  frequent  meetings  between  the  foreign  delegates  and 
visitors  and  the  inanufuctutcrs  of  the  United  Sutes,  espectally 
those  who  were  exhibitors  at  the  Exposition. 

The  Exposition  itself  was  in  many  ways  remarkable,  being 
entirely  original  in  scope  and  design,  and  the  first  nationit 
exposition  of  American  manufectutes  which  are  especially 
suited  for  export  trade.  Its  design  was  to  bring  together 
in  one  convenient  spot  the  Amertoin  manufacturer  zthI  the 
foreign  buyer.  No  better  place  could  have  been  selected 
for  the  purpose  than  the  city  of  Philadclphi.i,  the  metropolit|| 
of  the  principal  manufacturing  State  in  the  Union.  Morr-^ 
over,  the  Exposition  itself  and  the  Museum,  together  with 
the  many  impotianr  manufacturing  places  located  in  the  city, 
afforded  exce[Kional  opportunities  for  studying  Anwrican 
industries  at  their  best.  Here,  for  example,  were  the  Baldwin 
Locomotive  Works,  with  the  capacity  of  turning  out  three 
locomotives  :i  day ;  Cramp's  ship-yard,  the  largest  in 
America ;  and  the  Pencoyd  Iron  Works,  which  built  the 
fiimous  Atbara  Bridge  in  the  Soudan.  Here,  too,  were  many 
other  noted  establishments  engaged  in  the  manufacturing  of 
nearly  every  kind  of  article  known  to  the  American  export 
trade. 
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Notwithstanding  ttic£ict  that  the  Exposition  was  held  at  a 
time  when  American  manufacturers  were  busy  filling  orders 
consequent  upon  the  revival  of  business,  a  large  number  of 
instructive  exhibits  were  brought  togetlicr.  There  was  dis- 
played the  latest  improved  machinery  of  every  type,  imple- 
ments, tools,  and  labor-saving  devtcres  without  number.  As 
for  as  possible  every  machine  was  displayed  in  opcntion.  so 
.  ss  to  convey  a  greater  understanding  of  its  uses  and  advun- 
ftages.  Especially  imi>ortant  to  the  American  manufacturers 
was  the  department  of  samples  of  goods  made  abroad  and 
sold  in  foreign  markets  or  prepared  in  those  markets  for 
local  consumption.  Congress,  when  it  appropriated  fifty 
thousand  dollars  for  the  purchase  of  these  samples  by  the 
Museum,  provided  that  they  should  be  displayed  at  the  Ex- 
;  position  **  for  the  instruction  and  benefit  of  American  manu- 
facturers .-ind  merchants,  thereby  laying  the  foundation  of  a 
great  system  of  national  education."  The  Exposition,  not- 
withstanding the  obstacles  which  had  to  be  overcome  and 
the  fact  that  it  was  the  pioneer  of  its  kind,  proved  a  finan- 
cial success.  During  tlie  sixty-nine  days  it  remained  open 
it  was  visited  by  1.357,782  persons.  Its  practical  value  was 
recognized  not  only  by  Congress,  which  appropriated  in  all 
three  hundred  and  fifty  ttiousand  dollars  towards  it,  but  also 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  who  expressed  hb 
opinion  of  tlie  Exposition  in  his  message  to  the  Fitiy-sixth 
Congress. 

"  The  representative  character  of  the  exhibits  an<l  the  wide-spread 
interest  nuniresied  in  the  ipecial  object  of  the  underulcing  afforded 
renewed  encouragement  10  those  who  look  confidently  to  th«  steady 
growth  of  our  cnlar^ged  exportaiioit  of  manufactured  goods  which 
has  been  ibc  most  renurlublc  fact  in  tbc  economic  devetopmcni  of 
the  United  States  in  recent  yean.     A  feature  of  the  Expo^tion 
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which  ii  likely  lo  become  of  pennanmi  and  incrcattng  oitlttj  cb 
our  iiiduuriei  wu  the  collection  of  umplcs  of  merckandue  pi» 
ducnl  in  foreign  countries  with  tpccul  reference  lu  panicmlu 
mirkcts,  thus  proving  practical  object- lessoiw  to  United  Sata 
manufacturer*  as  to  qualities,  >iyle,  and  prices  of  goods,  such  a> 
meet  the  ipccial  demands  oF  consumers  and  may  be  cxporred  wiik 
advantage. 

"In  connection  with  the  Exposition,"  he  continued,  ^an  Intd- 
national  Commercial  Congress  was  held,  upon  the  invitation  of  the 
Philadelphia  Commercial  Muteum,  transmitted  by  the  Dcpanment 
of  State  to  the  various  governments,  for  the  interchange  of  infonnt- 
tion  and  opinion  with  a  view  to  the  formation  of  international  trade. 
This  invitation  met  with  universal  and  cordial  acceptance,  and  the 
Congress  proved  lo  be  of  great  practical  importance  from  the  fan 
that  It  developed  a  general  recognition  of  the  interdependence  of 
nations  in  traJe,  a  most  gratifying  spini  of  accommodation  with 
reference  to  the  gradual  removal  of  existing  impediments  in  recip- 
rocal relations  without  injury  to  the  industrial  interests  of  cither 
party 
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On  rhc  occasion  of  thr  formal  opcming  of  rhe  Museum 
by  President  McKinlcy,  Dr.  Pepper  called  attention  to  the 
feet  that  the  institution  not  only  afforded  instruction  to  the 
manutucturer.  to  the  merchant,  and  to  the  general  public,  but 
also  provided  a  splendid  training  school  for  earnest  students 
seeking  to  fit  themselves  for  the  consular  service  or  for  other 
imponant  positions. 

"Teachers  and  others  engaged  in  educational  work,"  uid  Dr. 
Pepper,  "frequently   avail  themselves  of  the   advantages  afforded 

'  The  official  proceedings  of  the  InteraationaJ  Commercial  Con- 
gress, fulio,  441  pp.,  1899,  were  published  ai  the  press  of  the  Phita. 
delphia  Commercial  Museum,  and  were  distributed  throughout  the 
world. 
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by  the  Muxeum  to  bring  their  ctiisscs  (o  stuily  i  panictiUr  kind  of 
material  or  iht  products  oTa  particular  country.  Prorrssor  Wilson 
has  given  regular  courwi  of  instruction  un  commercial  geography 
to  the  school-teachers  of  Philadelphia  and  vicinity.  These  lectures 
have  been  illuttratcd  by  Ian  tern -slides,  and  lome  of  them  have  been 
delivered  before  merchants,  scientific  societies,  and  other  organiza- 
tions that  have  assembled  in  the  Museum  lecture-room.  Sf>eci- 
mens  of  the  »-orld's  important  products  are  prepared  by  the  Mu- 
seum, and  supplied  by  it  to  K'hools  and  incirtici,  and  it  lends 
laniem-slides  and  specimens  un  request. 

"While  the  first  care  of  the  MuKum  i»  the  American  manu- 
facturer and  exporter,  it  is  not  unmindful  of  the  interests  of  the 
foreign  producer  whose  goods  (his  country  needs.  Those  in 
char]ge  of  it  believe  that  the  ships  going  front  pon  to  port  should 
be  priiviiled,  a.s  far  as  potsible,  with  cargoes  both  ways.  Many 
thousand  busincM  firms,  with  whom  it  is  in  close  and  constant 
touch,  testify  to  iu  efficiency  in  promoting  reciprocal  and  mutual 
beneficial  trade.  Il  is  (o  its  active,  helpful,  energetic  assistance 
now  exercised  for  several  years,  that  there  may  be  ascribed  much  of 
the  marvellous  increase  in  the  foreign  trade  of  this  country,  which, 
for  the  first  time  in  1 896,  surpassed  that  of  Great  Britain,  and 
placed  the  United  States  in  the  first  nnk  as  an  exporting  nation. 

"The  Commercial  Museum  long  ago  ceased  to  be  a  novelty  to 
the  business  men  of  the  world  where  Toreign  commerce  has  been 
a  study  for  years,  but  until  the  organization  of  the  Philadelphia 
Museum  its  kind  did  not  exist  anywhere.  It  remained  for  this 
Museum  to  mark  a  new  departure  in  the  history  of  commerce  by 
rendering  not  merely  a  passing  but  active  service  in  extending 
foreign  trade  relations.  From  the  time  of  its  removal  to  Fourth 
'Street,  in  1894,  it  became  an  aggressive  potent  factor,  both  in  pro- 
moting the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States  and  in  benefiting 
international  commerce  in  general.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  the 
International  Commercial  Congress  unanimously  declared  that  the 
Museum  is  an  institution  wonhy  of  the  suppon  of  every  govem- 
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ncDl,  of  ibeir  chunbcn  of  eoancKC,  b(»r^  of  rrade,  vti  ockrr 
comDemal  and  indtntra]  orpotzuioiu  in  evexy  ctntatrj  lO  tW 
wofid. 

"  It  is  cftimxted  that  the  completion  of  the  vevca  bttUdtitgx,  nk 
their  appluutccs  tad  accoraraodatioa  for  ceUcctioos,  trill  r«|uiK  x 
Icut  the  expenditure  of  two  and  a  qoaner  oiU&on  doUara  ;  b«t  tkii 
it  a  tnall  mm  compared  with  the  work  which  the  insdintiofl  hN 
aeeompttshed  and  which  it  will  accomplish  in  the  future.  Thi 
value  of  its  terrtce  to  raanufacturen  and  iBcrchants  of  this  cowany 
in  the  exteniioo  of  fore^  trsde  ctanot  be  cttimatcd  ia  tnone^.** 

On  the  6th  of  June.  l898,thc(by  bdbre  Dr.  Pepper  Idt  for 
California  in  the  vain  search  for  health. be  dictated  a  cheeHu] 
note  to  Professor  Wilson, enccniraging  htm  to  ptuh  forward  the 
work  of  the  Museum  vtgorotisly,  and  assuring  him   that  be 
would  return  in  Septeinber  again  to  co-operate  with  him  in  the 
great  emcrprisc.      We  know  that  he  never  returned,  that 
his  work   was  done.  aiKl  that  there  mn3Jr>ed  for  his  asso- 
ciates in  the  Museum  only  to  carry  on  the  great  work  of  the 
institution   which  he   had   been   instrumental  tn  foanSng. 
Had  he  done  no  more  than  to  organize  the  Commercial 
Museum  he  would  justly  have  endeared  his  lume  to  p(M> 
tcrity ;  but  we  know  that  this  was  tmly  pan  of  his  life-work ; 
that  while  he  was  tiinlicring  this  spedal  interest  he  was  aba 
laboring  with  equal  zeal  for  the  University,  for  the  Free  L»- 
brary,  for  the  Archxological  Museum,  and  kx  many  other 
public  movements  in  the  city  of  bis  bittb. 
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THE  FREE  MUSEUM  OF  SCIENCE  AND  ART 
1886-1898 

IN  1886^7  tlie  imporunt  relation  of  archxological  dis- 
covery to  education  first  made  itself  Mt  in  Fhiladel- 
pliia.  At  tlie  University  of  Pennsylvania  a  Depart- 
ment of  Scmitics  was  established,  and  Professor  Hermann 
V.  Helprecht  was  called  to  tlie  chair  of  Assyriology.  This 
was  the  first  official  step  taken  by  the  institution  towards  a 
recognition  of  its  needs  along  this  line  of  research,  and  it 
was  due  to  Dr.  Pepper  that  the  University  was  then  made  10 
take  a  part  in  the  intellectual  movement  in  which  it  was 
soon  to  achieve  distinction. 

Somewhat  later  (1888)  atKl  through  the  exertions  of  the 
Rev.  John  P.  Peters.  DJ).,  a  number  of  gentlemen,'  in- 
terested in  biblical  studies,  formed  themselves  into  a  com- 
mittee for  the  purpose  of  sending  a  scientific  expedition  to 
the  Lower  Euphrates.  The  plan  was  to  conduct  excavations 
on  tlie  site  of  ancient  Nippur,  where  extensive  mounds 
had  long  challenged  the  interest  of  scholars  and  seemed  to 
promise  a  rich  harvest.  Dr.  Pepper,  always  on  the  alert  to 
recognize  wonhy  public  enterprises,  at  once  perceived  the 
importance  to  the   University  of  this  movement  if  carried 


>  Mmn.   E.  W.  Clark,  C.  H.  Clark,  Henry  C.  Trnmbull,  C. 
C.  Harrison,  W.  W.  Frazier,  and  othris. 
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on  under  its  auspices.  He  joined  the  committee  under  the 
chaimianship  of  Mr.  E.  W.  Clark,  subscribed  to  its  work, 
stkI  soon  became  its  leading  spirit.  The  uitdertaking  tbence> 
forth  became  known  as  the  Expedition  of  the  Univci^ty  of 
Pennsylvania. 

He  as»gned  several  halls  in  the  Library  Building,  then 
about  to  be  erected,  as  exhibition-rooms  for  the  collections 
that  in  time  must  come  to  the  University.'  As  a  b^inning 
a  few  miscellaneous  ol:^ect  squeezes,  casts,  a  number  of 
Palmyrene  sculptures,  and  also  some  Roman  and  Etruscan 
antiquities,  were  placed  in  an  upper  hall  of  the  collie,  and 
Ibmied  the  nucleus  of  a  museum.  With  the  immediate 
prospect  of  an  acquisition  of  important  archieotogical  ma* 
ccrial.  Dr.  Pepper  also  saw  the  possibility  of  bringing  to- 
gether at  the  University  a  new  group  of  intelligent  men  and 
women  whose  interest,  at  the  time  scattered,  might  become 
united  in  loyal  service  to  the  institution.  He  tberetbrc  Icit 
a  deep  concern  in  the  success  of  the  effort  In  Mr.  Francis 
C.  Macaulcy  he  at  once  found  a  uscfijl  ally  for  carrying  out 
his  plans.  Mr.  Macauley  had  been  educated  in  Europe. 
An  amateur  collector  of  considerable  experience,  his  intelli- 
gent interest  in  archeology  and  ethnology,  as  well  as  his 
wide  circle  of  acquaintances  and  hb  popularity  in  Philadel- 
phia, especially  fitted  him  to  help  in  such  an  undertaking. 
On  the  occasion  of  a  dinner  given  by  him,  at  Dr.  Pepjier's 
Kugge-stion,  at  the  Philadelphia  Club,  in  the  autumn  of  1 889, 
a  rough  plan  of  action  was  outlined,  and  it  was  agreed  to 
establish  "  the  Archaeological  Association  of  the  University." 


*  See  pp.  a70>  Z71,  ilso  his  letter  to  the  irusie«s,  in  which,  at 
in  argument  in  favor  of  a  fire-proof  library  building,  be  refers  to 
his  agrccinent  with  the  Babylonian  Commiticc. 
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It  was  also  decided '  to  form  a  section  of  American  ArcKseoU 
ogy,  of  which  Dr.  Daniel  G.  Brinton  was  appointed  chair- 
man.— his  private  collections  forming  the  nucleus  of  (he 
section.* 

On  the  occasion  of  Miss  Edwards's  visit  to  Philadelphia,  in 
1890.  Dr.  PqipcT,  eager  to  avail  himself  of  the  opportunity 
offered  for  the  acquiring  of  collections  from  Egypt,  raised  a 
fund  of  two  thousand  dollars  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
working  relations  with  the  Egypt  exploration  fund.  An 
Egyptian  section  was  created  and  placed  under  the  charge  of 
Mrs.  Cornelius  Stevenson,  who  from  the  first  had  been  in- 
terested in  Dr.  Pepper's  plans.  In  1891  a  section  devoted  to 
Asia  and  general  ethnology  was  added,  with  Mr.  Stewart 
Culin  as  curator,  and  in  1893,  chiefly  through  the  exertions 
of  Mrs.  Claries  Piatt,  a  section  of  casts  was  organized,  of 
which  the  late  Mr.  Arthur  Biddle  vk^as  appointed  chairman. 
The  establistmient  of  each  of  these  sections  represented  a 


'  Ai  a  mcettng  held  at  Ur.  Pepper's  office  in  November,  1  SSq, 
Dr.  Joseph  Lcidy  was  elected  president  of  the  new  association} 
Dr.  Horace  Jayne,  at  the  time  Dean  of  the  University,  iccretarj} 
and  Mr,  Thomas  Hockley,  treasurer.  Mr.  Stewart  Culin  took  Dr. 
Jaync's  place  in  1890,  and  wat  succeeded  by  Mrs.  Cornelius  Ste- 
venson, Sc.D.,  in  1894.  Mrs.  J.  Dundas  Lippincoti  succeeded 
Mr.  HocUcy  as  treasurer  in  1892.  At  her  death,  1894,  Mr.  C. 
H.  Clark  was  elected,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  John  Sparhawk, 
Jr.,  in  1897. 

■  On  the  recommendation  of  Professor  F.  W,  Putnam,  of  Har- 
vard, Dr.  C.  C.  Abbott,  of  Trenton,  N.  J.,  was  appointed  curator, 
in  which  office  he  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Henry  C.  Mercer  in  1894. 
Ftnally,  in  1899,  a  section  of  Genera)  Ethnology  and  American 
Archteology  was  formed  of  the  two  sections,  and  placed  under  the 
care  of  Mr.  Stewart  Culin  as  curator. 
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vast  amount  of  tabor  on  the  part  of  many  people 
ictivitiw  reccivfti  dirccrion  from  Dr.  Pepper.      In  1 1 
Maxwtll  Sommerville  was  persuaded  by  Provost   Pe 
transfer  his  superb  collection  of  engraved  gems 
Metropolitan   Museum  f>f  New  York,  where   it   was 
exhibited,  to  the  Museum  of  the  University.     This  prit 
collection  was  installed  in  three  halls,  set  apart    for  the 
pose  in  the  Library  Building.and  was  eventually  erected 
a  section  of  Glyptics,  with    Mr.  Sommerville  as   cha 
and  curator. 

At  this  time  the  corxlitions  under  which   the  work 
been  conducted  had  altered  so  materially  that  its  rcorgan^ 
tion  had  become  imperative.     The  success  of  the  Arci 
logical  Association  was  now  assured,  and  the  Provost  recog 
nized  that  the  time  had  come  to  bind  the  Museum  and< 
group  of  workers  to  the  University  in  a  more  formal  mar 
The  result  was  the  creation  of  a  Department  of  ArchawU 
and  Paleontology  in  the  University  (January  2,  1892),  un 
the  direction  and  control  of  a  Board  of  Managers,  consist^ 
of  not  Irss  than  thirty  members,  six  of  whom  were  aj 
by  the  Trustees  of  rhe  University  and  twenty-four  by 
Arcbffolo^cal  Association.     Of  this  new  board  Honor 
Charlemagne  Tower,  Jr..'  was  elected   president.     In 
years  the  membership  was  increased  to  fitty.* 

It  was  Dr.  Pepper's  constant  policy  to  make  room  ar 


'  ATierwardt  American  Mini««r  to  Austria  and  AmlutsadorJ 
Russia. 

*  After  Dr.  Pepper't  death  the  depanment  was  reorganized 
placed   under  the  charge  of  a  board  of  fifteen  managers,  with 
advisory  board. 
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him  for  as  many  active  and  influential  citizens  as  a  variety 
of  interests  could  attract  to  the  ever-increasing  group  which 
he  sought  to  bind  to  the  University.  In  this  case  he  aimed 
at  forming  a  flexible  oi^nization  in  which  each  committee 
might  freely  carry  oot  its  own  plan  as  hr  as  was  coruistent 
with  loyalty  to  tlie  Department.  Wealthy  members  might 
provide  funds,  scholars  might  bring  celebrity,  society  leaders 
might  make  the  work  popular  and  through  the  glamor  of 
£uhion  promote  the  undertaking.  Men  of  affairs  might 
contribute  practical  suggestions,  and  politicians  real  power. 
No  one  understood  as  well  as  Dr.  Pepper  that  to  create  and 
sustain  a  great  institution  a  large  number  of  people  must  be 
induced  to  take  pride  in  its  success,  and  every  element  in  the 
community  may  become  of  use. 

In  December,  1892.  the  project  of  erecting  a  museum 
building  for  the  suitable  installation  of  these  extensive  col- 
lections was  taken  up  by  Mrs.  Stevenson.  In  consequence 
of  the  broad  policy  carried  out  by  the  Board,  the  work  had 
grown  with  such  unexpected  rapidity  that  in  spite  of  the 
liberal  accommodations  granted  by  the  University  only  a 
small  proportion  of  the  accumulated  material  could  be  ex- 
hibited, and  the  facilities  for  storage  had  become  wholly 
inadequate.  It  was  obvious  that  if  che  remarkable  activity 
of  the  Department  was  to  continue,  additional  provision 
must  be  made  for  its  growth,  otherwise  progress  must  be 
slopped.  These  facts  were  forcibly  placed  before  Dr. 
Pepper,  who  at  first  demurred  at  the  thought  of  so  large  an 
undertaking.  Several  important  building  schemes  at  the 
University  were  then  claiming  attention.  He  was  planning 
for  the  erection  of  the  William  Pepper  clinical  laboratory  ; 
he  was  considering  the  expediency  of  erecting  a  building  for 
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AtfinchefekidMeDBCtoflBiETOoa  orw  boildiag  pnpa 
€f  h^  fnpamomt.  He  dreaded.  doBbdea.  ks  die  cSb 
mtUMf^  BO  aase  dv  noDnribr  sudi  aa  ofifice  mighil 
tcK  viifa  ocbcr  pfans  B>  wfaidi  be  tfood  ooomucted. 
■B7  be  dm  be  widicd  id  cot  ibe  setwdBnoe  and  aUn 
01  aKMc  ra  cluigi  <M  die  iBUvuiKBt  Dctocv  plcdgni^  lunal 
m  die  oe«  vencDre.  \\'bamrcT  lui  reasons  faK  pausing,  la 
fin  acioidp  towudt  tbe  pcojecz  vas  dtscouragnig.  WnQB| 
oo  dicsobyea  to  Mti.  Scevcasoo.  May  6.  1891.  be  said: 

•■  The  t'liivcmtf  bt  4aae,  1  thdkk,  ill  that  could  br  iom  ■ 
tapfijm^  sock  apleo^  qancn  fiar  die  Mnmam,  u  wdl  »  • 
otaajr  odwr  wijrs.  I  bad  hoped  for  a  rigotiwa  putting  Ibrth  J 
activity  in  ilie  managemeM  of  the  Mvtesa.  What  can  I  pou^ 
do  I     You  majr  count  on  mr  for  n-nr  cfixt  in  tny  power.* 


In  his  Report  as  Provost  far  1891,  however,  he 
to  the  phenomenal  giDWth  of  tbe  Arcbxlogicai  Assodatioa 
and  to  its  need  of  room,'  and  be  announced  to  the  TnMtea 
that  the  time  had  come  for  the  crectioo  of  a  buikling  worthy 
to  enshrine  the  great  collections. 

Some  rime  after  this,  it  having  been  represented  to  htm 
that,  whilst  archfeolog)-  could  not  at  first  be  expected  10 
appeal  to  the  public  mind,  a  small  group  of  men  m^ht  bf 
come  sufficiently  interested  in  it  to  uke  up  the  subject  of  the 


'  In  ■  letter  (1894)  he  mentions  in  confidence  bating  alnadrj 
railed   $40,000  towardi    the  ftas,ooo  regarded   by    him    u 
mintnuim  co«t. 

*  Sec  p.  314,  ante. 
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Museum  building,  he  expressed  tiimself  astoUows  in  a  tetter 
dated  October  1 1,  1892: 

**  As  to  the  MtiMum  building,  I  do  not  think  it  will  be  pouible 
to  Kcure  it  through  a  few  subscribcn.  It  w-ill  have  to  be  s  wide- 
spread popular  lubscnpiion  if  ii  i*  to  be  carried  on  at  all.  We 
may,  however,  find  some  one  with  tufficicni  enthusiasm  and  cash." 

All  of  which  was  tantamount  to  saying  that  the  scheme  was 
impracticable.  This  was  a  period  of  discouragement.  Mr. 
Macauley  had  gone  abroad  for  permanent  residence,  and 
there  seemed  no  one  willing  or  able  to  take  his  place.  Dr. 
D.  G.  Brinton  was  approached  by  Mrs.  Stcvrnson.  but  was 
unwilling  to  slure  in  the  undertaking,  and  at  hist  little 
response  was  met  with  from  other  qtianers. 

Meanwhile,  Dr.  Pepper's  attitude  was  deliberate  and  pru- 
dent. He  felt  that  he  could  not  divert  his  own  cnetgies 
from  plans  already  resolved  upon,  and  the  little  group  of 
willing  helpers  seemed  unequal  to  so  formidable  a  ta&k. 
Yet  he  was  in  real  sympathy  with  the  effort. 

**  I  fear  that  it  is  useless  to  have  a  meeting  of  that  committee,"  he 
wrote.  '*  Let  ui  collect  data,  and  secure  from  the  Trustees  of  the 
University  a  reservation  of  space  for  the  building,  and  get  more 
active  bu«iiies]  men  on  our  board  before  we  start  a  practical  study 
of  the  question." 

It  required,  however,  little  demonstration  to  make  him 
appreciate  the  feet  that  a  museum  which  had  ceased  to  grow 
must  soon  be  a  dead  museum ;  that  it  is  ot  little  educational 
value  unless  it  is  kept  up  to  date ;  and  that  the  work  already 
done  had  in  a  few  sliort  years  brought  more  international 
recognition  to  the  University  than  that  of  any  other  single 
department.     Accordingly,  when  at  last  courage  and  perse- 
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verancc  were  crowned  with  success,  and  a  few  public-spimd 
men  and  women  became  earnestly  interested  in  th«  projrct. 
Dr.  Pepper  entered  warmly  into  the  scheme,  and  with  cfas- 
acteristic  enthusiasm  and  liberality  declared  himself'  ready  n 
head  the  list  u-ith  a  large  subscription.  Mr.  Daniel  Bau^ 
having  accepted  the  chairmanship  of  the  building  committtc 
and  having  announced  his  intention  to  stand  by  it,  die 
undenaking  at  last  took  tangible  shape  at  a  dinner  pivcn  by 
Mrs.  Stevenson,  January  19,  1892.  Dr.  Pepper.  Mr.  Tower. 
and  Mr.  Baugb  each  subscribed  five  thousand  dollars,  and  to 
a  few  days  many  other  names  were  added  10  the  ItsL*  The 
little  group  was  soon  further  strengthrncd  by  the  addittftf 
of  Mr.  W.  L.  Elkins  and  Mr.  P.  A.  B.  Widener,  whom  Dr. 
Pepiier  induced  to  join  the  Board. 

Referring  at  this  time  to  Mr.  C  H.  Cramp's  spontaneoui 
offer  to  subscribe  to  the  fund.  Dr.  Pepper  wrote : 

"  Is  ihcre  any  greater  or  more  real  pleasure  than  thai  drrived 
from  luch  an  event  aa  ibis  generous  gifi  ?" 

By  this  time  a  building  ftind  of  over  fifty  thousarjd  dolUrs 
bad  been  accrued, — enough  to  begin  preliminary  plans  and  w 
warrant  an  effort  to  secure  land  from  the  city  for  a  building 
site.  The  original  plan  was  a  modest  one.  Dr.  Peppet 
drew  a  rough  sketch  before  the  architects  were  consulted 
upon  the  subject.  "  Here  it  is."  wrote  he,  "  a  sketch  worthy 
of  Michael  Angclo.  It  shows  the  finished  building  with 
six  side  galleries  of  spacious  size  and  a  splendid  central  hall: 
and  on  the  other  side  of  the  page  it  shows  how  readily  oik 
fine  gallery  might  be  available  standing  back  a  good  distance 


*  Mr.  Charles   H.  Cramp,  Mr.  John   Harrison,  Mr.  Alfred  CJ 
Harrison,  Mr.  C.  H.  Colkct,  Mrs.  William  Wcigbiman,  etc. 
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all  around.  Such  a  gallery  might  be  built,  if  not  more  than 
forty  feet  high,  for  about  thirty-five  or  forty  thousand  dollars 
at  the  safest  estimate."  The  total  cost  of  the  structure  then 
prelected  was  not  to  exceed  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
dollars,  but  that  of  the  completed  plan  might  ultimately  reach 
five  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

It  should  be  bome  in  mind  that  at  this  time,  if  the 
museum  idea  was  not  a  new  one  to  the  community,  it  was 
by  no  means  a  commonly  accepted  one.  Only  scholars 
iiilly  understood  tlie  bearing  of  archaeology  upon  the  study 
of  history.  To  the  public  mind  in  Philadelphia  it  was  not 
yet  clear  that  museums  are  as  necessarj'  to  public  education 
as  arc  text-books  and  that  no  great  city  can  well  lay  claim 
to  being  an  intellectual  centre  unless  it  is  well  provided  with 
such  scientific  plants  which  enable  scholars  to  do  original 
work  and  to  join  m  the  mental  progress  of  the  world.  Even 
to-day  (he  practical  utility  of  such  an  institution  is  occa- 
sionally questioned.  Yet  on  an  average  between  four  and 
five  thousand  visitors  now  pass  monthly  through  the  galleries 
of  this  one  museum,  and  many  students  and  scholars  avail 
themselves  of  the  scientific  ^cilities  which  it  ot!*ers  for 
original  investigation. 

A  campaign  of  education  was  therefore  necessary  to 
popularize  tlie  idea,  for  upon  its  popularity  must  dcpctxl 
not  only  the  building  fund,  but  the  securing  from  the  city 
the  site  upon  which  to  erect  the  edifice.  The  Philadelphia 
newspapers  did  a  noble  service.  They  were  four>d  ever 
ready  to  publish  announcements,  and  their  editorial  columns 
were  freely  used  to  advocate  a  liberal  policy  towards  the 
Museum.  Courses  of  lectures  were  delivered,  afternoon  teas 
and  receptions  were  given,  and  every  social  device  was  re- 
sorted to  to  advance  the  project.     If  a  new  collection  was 
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purcliased  or  a  new  "  find"  was  received  from  cxpeditiom  in 
the  field,  it  was  mndc  an  excuse  tor  summoning  not  onlj 
society,  but  the  public  officials  of  the  city  and  of  the  State, 
and  thus  year  by  year  public  interest  was  stimulated  and 
strengthened,  and  tlie  gatherings  eager  to  in^>ect  the  coUco- 
tions  increased  in  number  and  importance.  The  science  d 
arcliseotogy  not  only  became  better  understood,  but  fer  a 
time  its  pursuit  became  the  fashion.  Public  cnccrtainmcfia 
in  support  of  the  Museum  were  given  in  the  summer  at  socne 
of  the  suburban  hotels,  and  in  the  winter  young  people 
danced  and  acted  in  amateur  theatricals  for  its  benefit. 

Dr.  Pejjper's  views  on  popularizing  such  a  project  artgivco 
in  a  letter  of  August  25,  1893: 

**You  are  absoluicly  right  as  to  the  immense  value  of  ftdrci- 
tiling.  The  Romanists  do  it  to  perfection.  They  have  at  leas 
one  rcprcseniaiive  on  every  imponant  paper.  That  is  better  ibu 
a  separate  paper,  for  that  exciiCT  jealousy.  Wc  mu«  have  a  friaii 
on  each.  We  can  pay  for  them  in  divers  coin.  ThejoumtCa 
clan  n  a  wonderfully  close  and  loyal  one.  The  more  the  Museum 
is  talked  of  1>y  them,  and  not  merely  in  the  way  of  dry,  pscudo- 
sctcntilic  articles,  but  of  siimulating  social  notices,  the  more  it  will 
be  talked  of  by  the  people,  mayor  and  councilmen  like  the  ntt, 
and  the  cnore  it  will  be  believed  in.  I  am  sure  this  policy  is  good, 
and  I  hope  you  will  have  it  kept  up  steadily,  though  not  too  ob- 
structively, for  we  must  not  let  them  commit  us  to  more  than  wc 
can  accomplish.  What  we  must  have,  if  possible,  is  the  ground. 
Wc  had  l>ctter  not  move  until  late  in  September  or  October  ist. 
We  must  warn  our  friends  that  the  matter  it  not  to  be  brought  up 
now.  We  can  readily  show  much  good  to  come  from  this,  to  thai 
the  city  is  justified  in  granting  land." 

He  was  able  to  measure  the  change  gradually  wrought 
upon  public  sentiment  when  one  day  an  old  coundlnua. 
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who  had  been  antagonistic  to  some  of  the  l^islauon  which 
he  had  been  urged  to  support,  gave  it  as  one  of  his  personal 
grievances  that  no  invitation  had  been  sent  to  him  for  the 
reception  of  the  Archxotogical  Department  Dr.  Pepper  at 
once  requested  that  a  personal  note  be  written  him,  beg^ng 
him  to  come  and  bring  his  family.  The  secretary  of  the 
Board  did  more:  she  called  to  sec  him,  and  had  a  pleasant 
talk  with  him  on  Museum  matters.  He  eventually  became 
iriendjy  ;  at  any  rate,  he  voted  for  the  next  Museum  measure 
brought  before  Councils. 

No  one  understood  better  than  Dr.  Pepper  the  value  of 
making  a  duty  pleasant  and  kindling  a  glow  of  personal 
pride  and  satis<action  in  his  co-workers.  No  effort  on  his 
part  seemed  too  great  to  show  his  appreciation  of  their  co* 
operation,  and  his  refined  nature,  combined  with  his  rare 
gifts  of  perception,  enabled  him  to  deal  with  each  man  ac- 
cording to  his  special  needs,  without  the  slightest  suggestion 
of  a  vulgar  return  for  services  rendered. 

It  was  here  that  his  medical  skill  and  marvellous  power  of 
diagnosis  came  Into  full  play.  He  understood  human  na< 
ture.  To  his  delicate  touch  in  handling  men  was  due  much 
of  the  success  of  the  multitudinous  and  difficult  under- 
takings which  he  carried  through.  He  knew  that  in  dealing 
with  a  public  man,  when  endeavoring  to  claim  his  personal 
interest,  he  Iiad  to  deal  with  his  immediate  environment; 
that,  however  cool-headed  a  business  man  might  be  in  his 
office,  once  he  left  it  be  was  subject  to  an  entirely  different 
set  of  influences  which  must  be  counted  with.  He  went  to 
see  a  man  at  his  office,  but  he  also  dealt  with  him  as  a  human 
being,  as  a  father,  as  a  husbat>d,  as  a  friend,  and  tried  to  create 
about  him  an  atmosphere  friendly  to  his  own  undertakings. 

This  was  made  easy  by  the  inexhaustible  kindliness  and 
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sympathy  of  his  nature.  He  seldom  indulged  in  banal 
civilities  which  form  the  small  coin  of  societ)-.  He  rarely 
sent  presents  at  stated  times,  unless  to  such  people  as  would 
be  likely  to  by  serious  stress  upon  such  omissions;  but 
should  a  man  who  had  helped  him  be  ill.  in  trouble  or  di^ 
grace,  whether  a  magnate,  a  politician,  or  a  common  em- 
ployee, he  was  sure  to  get  a  kind  word,  or,  it  may  be; 
practical  help  from  Dr.  Pepper.  Here  again  his  medical 
training  influenced  his  philosophy,  and  caused  him  to  look 
upon  human  shortcomings  as  upon  rutural  phenomcm. 
"  Yes,  life  is  the  same  everywhere,"  he  wrote,  in  i8c)8.'  in 
answer  to  a  description  of  human  weakness  as  seen  in  a 
foreign  city.  "  We  give  ugly  names  to  what  men  and 
women  do,  but  they  arc  the  uniform  expressions  of  tiic  varied 
under  difFercni  circumstances  and  combinations." 

He  had  enemies,  as  every  succcssfiil  public  man  who  is 
true  to  a  cause  must  have,  but  the  great  public  knew  and 
crusted  him.  They  trusted  his  skill  as  a  physician,  bis  judg> 
mcnt  and  honor  as  a  leader,  and  his  sympathy  and  justice 
as  a  man.  No  one  of  his  rank  of  life  was  better  known 
by  the  people :  no  one  had  more  triends  in  every  class  of 
society.  From  the  railroad  president  to  the  merest  gate> 
keeper,  all  stood  ready  to  do  him  a  service.  And  thus  it  was 
that  in  his  latter  years,  whenever  he  advocated  a  measure  be- 
fore Councib.  the  I-egisbturc,  or  Congress,  the  only  serious 
obstacles  with  which  he  met  were  based  upon  political  or 
factional  expediency.  If  this  was  out  of  the  way  he  had  the 
good-will  of  every  party. 

In  1893.  in  the  name  of  the  Trustees,  Provost  Pepper  ap- 
plied to  the  city  for  the  grant  of  eight  acres  of  land  adjoin* 
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ing  the  University  grounds  and  already  reserved  for  a  park 
by  a  city  ordinance  of  1883,'  to  establish  thereon  a  Free 
Museum  of  Science  and  Art  and  a  Botanic  Garden.  In 
1893,  however,  the  average  Philadelphia  councilman  found 
'  difficulty  to  understand  why  city  ground,  worth  $30,000  an 
acre,  and  a  part  of  which  at  the  time  was  used  to  supply 
cabbages  to  the  Almshouse,  should  be  diverted  in  &vor  of 
so  unproductive  an  enterprise  as  a  Museum  of  Archae- 
ology ;  nor  were  the  city  Others  alone  in  this  view.  The 
whole  of  the  year  1893  was,  therefore,  spent  by  those  in 
charge  of  the  movement  in  a  fhiitless  effort  to  demonstrate 
to  the  public  that  the  Board  of  Public  Charities  was  paying 
an  cxtrav-ogant  price  for  its  vegetables.  A  powerful  oppo- 
sition had  been  created  by  this  Board.  Some  of  its  mem- 
bcrs  saw  in  the  proposed  encroachment  a  renewel  of  the 
(■ttempt.  periodically  made  by  Dr.  Pepper,  to  obtain  the  re- 
'  moval  of  the  paupers  and  insane  from  their  overcrowded 
and  unliygienic  quarters,  and  their  transfer  to  some  sub* 
urban  district  where  they  could  be  ghrcn  proper  care  and 
wholesome  employment  Nor  was  lliis  apprehension  a  mis- 
taken one,  and  it  must  be  said  that  the  hope  of  accomplish- 
ing this  long-desired  object  added  3  powertul  incentive  to 
the  great  physician's  efforts  to  obtain  the  coveted  land. 
Strenuous  efforts  were  put  forth  throughout  the  year,  but 

,  in  the  autumn  success  seemed  more  doubtful. 

* 

"  VVc  muil  have  the  donni lories,"  wrote  Dr.  Pepper,'  "  we  mutt 

have  the  MuKum;  wUh  them  wc  are  complete.     I  feel  more  and 
I  more  clear  that  after  securing  the  ground,  or  still  more  If  wc  are 

defeated  there,  we  should  apply  for  (15,000  for  an  eictcnsion  10  (he 
[  Library  and  have  our  Museum  in  shape  at  once.     Then  it  would 


*  See  p.  181,  ante. 


*  October  1 8-23,  1893. 
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qtikkljr  be  teen  bow  fine  ji  it;  bow  inadequate  the  accoramoditioai 
uid  how  nccettary  the  new  buililing.  Tbe  Unjvenjiy  would  irAud 
wbat  we  have  spent  on  the  addition  to  tbc  Library.  We  ought  n 
have  a  building  by  next  October  and  have  our  exhibits  in  ptioe  fat 
that  jrcar't  campaign." 


If  the  effort  to  secure  the  Blockley  land  failed,  he  so^ 
gestcd,  as  an  altemaie  plan,  to  locate  the  Museum  on  the  old 
athletic  field,  south  of  the  Wistar  Institute,  where  the  donnt- 
tories  now  sund.  None  of  these  makeshifts,  however,  were 
satisfactory  to  the  building  committee,  and  every  available 
influence  u-as  concentrated  upon  the  one  end.  Prominent 
citizens,  political  leaders,  ward  politicians  good  natnredljr 
went  CO  work.  At  bst  success  was  achieved  by  a  moa 
active  and  earnest  campaign  ted  by  Dr.  Pepper.  The  mayor 
of  the  city,  on  March  30,  1894.  approved  the  ordinance  of 
Councils  granting  the  tract  of  eight  acres  applied  for  by  the 
comminee,  and  made  ic  over  to  the  University  to  be  used 
aa  a  site  for  a  Free  Museum  of  Science  and  An  and  for  a 
Botanical  Garden.  This  trust  was  formally  accepted  bv  the 
Board  of  Managers  of  the  Museum,  who.  feeling  that  their 
responsibility  now  involved  a  closer  rebtion  to  the  munici- 
pality, by  unanimous  voce  added  as  ex~o^io  members  to  ibcir 
Board  the  mayor,  the  president  of  both  branches  of  Coundls. 
and  the  president  of  the  Park  Commission.  At  the  same 
time  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University  was  recjtiested 
by  the  Department  to  authorize  an  application  to  the  JLegis- 
lature  of  the  State  for  an  appropriation  to  be  expended  in 
the  erection  of  the  great  Museum  building.  These  actions 
were  duly  ratified  by  a  resolution  of  the  Bosml  of  Trustees,  in 
accordance  with  which  prelimiiury  steps  were  at  once  taken 
by  the  Department  of  Archsology  to  apply  to  the  Legislature 
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at  its  next  ses^on  for  an  appropriation  of  two  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars,  to  be  applied  to  the  construction  of  a  Mu&mm 
building. 

Before  reigning  the  Provostship,  Dr.  Pepper  had  endea- 
vored, as  &r  as  possible,  to  anticipate  the  possibility  of  any 
difficulty  which  the  change  of  administration  might  place  in 
the  way  of  the  Museum.  His  efforts  in  this  direction  were 
not  wholly  successful. 

In  1895  the  Univer^ty  authorities  for  the  first  time  r^ 
solved  to  apply  to  tlie  State  Legislature  for  an  appropriation 
towards  the  general  provisioiu  of  the  institution.  By  this 
action  the  Department  of  Archxology,  which,  acting  under 
the  above-mentioned  authority  from  the  Trustees,  had  vigor* 
ously  pressed  its  claim  at  Harrisburg,  was  for  a  brief  period 
unexpectedly  placed  in  an  awkward  attitude  of  apparent  op* 
position  to  the  University.  After  considerable  discussion, 
however,  an  adjustment  was  arrived  at  between  the  Trustees 
of  the  University  and  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Archi£ology,  by  which  a  united  effort  was  made, 
under  private  agreement,  that  one  hundred  and  fift>'  thousand 
dotbrs  of  the  appropriation  to  be  secured  by  the  University 
— whatever  its  amount — should  be  assigned  to  the  construo 
tion  of  the  Museum  building. 

The  aa  of  Assembly  of  July  5,  1895,  granted  two  hun- 
dred thousand  dolbrs  to  the  University,  on  condition  that  an 
equal  amount  should  be  raised  by  private  subscription. 
These  tenns  having  been  more  than  complied  with,  one 
hundred  and  fifty  ttiousand  dollars  of  the  amount  was  paid 
over  to  the  Museum  as  agreed,  and  the  work  of  constniction 
was  begun  in  earnest. 

The  progress  of  the  work,  however,  soon  received  another 
serious  check.     The  entire  lot  of  ground  between  ^wuce 
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Street.  Blockley  Lane,  Thirty-fourth  Street,  and  the  nulroad 
tracks  covered  about  twelve  acres,  of  which  the  eighc  acra 
mctcd  out  to  the  Museum  were  included  within  an  awk- 
wardly uneven  outline,  drawn  in  order  to  preserve  to  the 
Almshouse  the  control  of  an  eminence  or  mound  on  which 
stood  a  picturesque  stone  bam,  then  used  as  a  stable.  When 
the  architects '  began  a  practical  study  of  their  subject,  it  wat 
found  tliat  it  would  be  impossible  to  erect  the  section  ot'  the 
projected  Museum  on  the  northwest  comer  of  the  lot  unks 
the  building  was  placed  on  a  line  with  the  street.  VaAa 
such  conditions  nothing  impressive  could  be  accomplished. 

The  matter  was  a  serious  one,  for  it  involved  the  entite 
architectural  effect  of  the  structure.     After  prolonged  con- 
sideration of  the  sul^ect,  it  was  resolved  to  make  another 
effort  to  obtain  from  Councils  one  more  acre  of  land,  which 
would  give  the  width  needed  for  the  erection  of  the  western 
wing  of  the  Museum  at  a  suitable  distance  6om  the  street. 
Mayor  Stuart  had  been  succeeded  by  Mayor  Warwick,  a 
man  of  schobrly  tastes,  whose  sympathies  were  easily  aroused 
when  educational  interests  were  involved.     When  the  matta 
was  laid  before  him,  he  quickly  perceived  the  absurdity  ot" 
permitting  a  bam  to  impede  the  progress  of  an  undertaking 
of  such  importance  to  tlic  city,  and  he  undertook  to  adpui 
the  mattcf  with  the  Board  of  Charities  and  Correction.     Ac- 
cordingly, with  comparatively  little  trouble  an  ordinance  of 
Councils  was  passed  in  October,  1895,  by  which  the  bora 
and  the  land  on  which  it  stood  were  made  over  to  the  Uni- 
versity on  the  same  terms  as  the  former  grant.     "  I  was  in 
West  Piiiladelphia  to-day,"  wrote  Dr.  Pepper  to  Mrs.  Steven- 


'  Messrs.  Wilson  Eyre,  Cope  ic  Stevenson,  Frank  Miles    Daj' 
It  Bro. 
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son,  October  8.  a  few  days  after  the  ordinanc«  was  passed. 
**  The  old  bam,  omt  bam,  now  looks  beautiful  in  my  eyes. 
Let  us  guard  it  and  lit  it  up  as  a  museum  and  use  our  money 
to  maintain  it  and  conduct  our  great  explorations.     1  love  it 

as  fondly  as  L did  last  Thursday;  now  he  hates  it  and 

you  and  me  :  but  we  will  get  the  rest  of  the  land  all  the  same." 
Curiously  enough,  a  few  days  after  this  letter  was  written  the 
barn  was  accidentally  burned  down,  thus  settling  the  question 
of  its  future  uses  in  a  manner  satisfactory,  if  not  to  Dr. 
Pepper,  at  least  to  those  in  charge  of  the  projected  building. 

Tht  campaign  which  culminated  tn  the  acquisition  of  the 
bam  site  represented  nearly  two  years  of  tiresome  labor. 
But  whatever  the  difficulties  overcome,  a  radical  change  had 
talcen  place  in  the  attitude  of  the  public  towards  the  Uni- 
versity since  1869,  when  Common  Councils  after  a  prolonged 
fight  grudgingly  sold  to  the  University  eight  acres  of  land  at 
fifteen  thousand  dollars  an  acre.'  And  this  change  in  public 
sentiment  was  entirely  due  to  Dr.  Pepper's  wise  policy,  pa- 
tience, and  singleness  of  purpose.  A  few  malcontents*  were 
still  found  who  stigmatized  the  result  as  another  University 
"land  grab,"  but  there  was  rejoicing  in  many  quarters  over 
the  successful  ending  of  the  prolonged  struggle.  And  yet 
no  site  could  appear  more  unpromising  than  the  piece  of 
land  now  turned  over  to  the  University.  Most  of  it  had 
been  a  dumping-ground  for  years,  and  the  refijse  formed  a 
steep,  rugged  slope  to  the  railroad  trade.  Goats  roamed 
over  it,  feeding  here  and  there  on  the  scanty  green  patches 
among  the  ash-heaps,  and  broken  bricks  and  old  shoes  were 
strewn  over  the  uneven  surftoe. 

One  gray  March  day,  in    1894,  Dr.  Pepper  aiul  Mis. 


■  See  p.  166. 
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Stevcnaoo.  with  Mr.  Justus  C  Scrawbrk^e.  whom  they  ««e 
anxicKis  to  mtcRst  in  the  project,  md  to  whom  they  wiibed 
to  ihow  the  new  land,  met  bjr  appointment  at  the  end  ti 
Sosd)  Street  bridge.  A  ttroi^  cut  wind  blew  Irocn  the 
river,  and  the  whole  outlook  was  hopefeisly  dkniaL  Mr. 
Strawbridge  stood  looking  orer  the  dreary  wraste;  whillf  Dr. 
Pepper  cnthunastically  expbmed  the  gloriotis  poasibiliDB 
oSexei  to  his  view  by  the  wictdicd  stretch  of  land  befaie 
tbcm.  With  each  passing  train  a  dense  bbck  smoke  rolled 
up  in  sooty  masses,  enveloping  railroad  tracks,  goats,  and 
rcRise  in  a  black  mist,  whilst  blasts  of  coal  gas  smothcTDd 
the  lungs  of  the  visitors.  Mr.  Strawbridge  gravely  listened 
to  Dr.  Pqjper's  vivid  description.  He  even  nodded  in  cow* 
teous  approval  as  the  complete  plan,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
over  two  millions  of  dollars,  was  explained  to  him  ;  but  his 
fcce  wore  a  perplexed  expression.  As  Dr.  Pei^>cr  turned 
away  for  a  moment  to  call  the  atrcntion  of  a  passing  police- 
man  to  trespassers,  Mr.  Strawbridge  whispered  to  ha  com* 
panion :  "  1  cannot  bear  to  throw  cold  water  on  Dr.  Pefv 
pet's  enthusiasm ;  but  what  an  extraordinary  site  for  a  great 
museum !  Of  course,  I  would  like  to  help  him ;  but  what 
a  site !" 

Wholly  unaware  of  the  criticism  which  had  been  passed 
upon  his  valued  possession.  Dr.  Pepper  resumed  the  thread 
of  his  thoughts.  With  the  sublime  faith  that  carried  htm 
through  his  most  difficult  ventures,  he  pointed  out  the  line 
where  high  retaining>walls  would  guard  the  property  from 
the  railroad  bed  and  the  point  where  graded  terraces  would 
lead  the  way  to  the  level  ground.  He  eloquently  described 
the  imposing  buildings  of  the  Philadelphia  Commercial 
Museums,  which  were  to  extend  be)-ond,  and  drew  atteo* 
tion  to  the  great  quay  along  the  Schuylkill  River,  which  some 
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day  must  convert  the  low,  swnmpy  ground  into  a  part  of  the 
vast  improved  site,  with  wliich  connection  would  be  main- 
tained by  a  series  of  bridges  over  the  railroad  trades.  It 
was  all  clear  enough  to  him,  and  little  by  little,  as  he  spoke, 
his  faith  took  on  the  ring  of  prophecy,  and  Mr.  Strawhridge 
began  to  yield  "  I  will  send  for  Olmstcad,"  he  said,  as  Dr. 
Pepper  paused.  "I  will  have  him  examine  this  ground,  see 
how  best  it  can  be  turned  to  account,  and  I  wilt  bear  the 
expense."  And  he  did.  Some  weeks  later  all  three  met  again, 
with  Mr.  Olm&tead,  at  the  same  pbce,  and  a  preliminary 
plan  was  drawn,  which  no  doubt  will  be  carried  out  in  time. 
Dr.  Pepper's  earnestness  had  won  even  so  practical  and  saga- 
cious a  business  man  as  Mr.  Strawbridge.  As  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Grounds,  with  Mr.  Samuel  F.  Houston 
as  his  associate,  he  at  once  took  hold  of  the  project,  and  four 
years  had  hardly  gone  by  before  the  skill  of  the  architects 
had  transfonncd  a  part  of  tlie  once  unsightly  waste  land  into 
beautiful  .ipproachcs  to  the  new  edifice. 

In  1894  Dr.  Pepper  resigned  the  Provostship.  Under  his 
masterly  management  the  institution  had  developed  to  a 
point  where  it  must  claim  his  entire  time  to  the  exclusion  of 
all  other  interests.  He  might  have  struggled  on  a  few  years 
longer,  but  he  felt  that  the  creative  period  of  the  University 
as  planned  by  himself  was  over.  The  time  had  come  when 
he  could  lay  down  the  burden  with  honor  artd  leave  to  a 
new  leader  the  task  of  opening  the  coming  era  of  develop- 
ment. His  resolve  was  wise,  yet  It  was  not  without  a  severe 
inward  struggle  that  he  brought  himself  to  act  upon  it.  The 
winter  of  1893-94  was  spent  in  setting  all  his  affairs  in  order, 
preparatory  to  retiring  from  the  Provostship.  Only  those 
closest  to  him  knew  of  the  travail  of  his  soul  before  the 
announcement  was  made  public,  and  very  few  among  these 
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were  allowed  to  read  his  tnnennost  thoughts  on  that  cotn- 
mencement  day  when  he  retired  from  his  academic  trust. 

The  proud  record  of  his  administration,  as  told  by  Dr. 
Fumcss,  has  already  been  narrated.'  That  administration 
was  now  a  thing  of  the  past :  and  at  the  conclusioo  of  the 
eloquent  story  Dr.  Pepper  walked  out  of  the  Academy  of 
Music  a  simple  professional  man  in  private  life,  divested  of 
the  glamour  of  office  and  of  the  power  which  direction  and 
patronage  give.  He  went  through  the  ordeal  with  simple 
dignity;  his  lace  was  never  more  imperturbable.  He  knew 
that  he  was  doing  the  right  and  wise  thing,  and  he  was 
content.  But  when  it  was  over,  he  went  to  the  house  of  a 
friend,  and,  exhausted  by  the  prolonged  strain,  threw  himsell 
on  a  louT;ge,  and  exclaimed, "  1  felt  on  that  stage  as  though 
I  was  assisting  at  my  own  funeral  and  Fumess  was  deliver- 
ing tny  tuneral  oration." 

When,  early  in  the  year  1894,  he  formally  announced  hit 
intention  of  resigning,*  his  relations  with  many  of  the  ntenv 
bers  of  the  Board  governing  the  Department  of  Archieolc 
had  assumed  a  character  of  personal  friendship.  To  thein 
the  thought  of  losing  him  a.s  a  leader  seemed  a  calamity,  and 
a  strong  effort  was  made  to  retain  his  interest.  At  a  meeting 
of  the  Univeruty  Arck-eological  Association,  called  on  April 
4,  1894,  the  chairman  of  tlie  Museum  Committee  arose  and 
made  the  following  statement : 

"  I  wish  10  draw  the  attention  of  those  present  to  the  fact  that, 
although  Dr.  Pepper  created  this  Auociaiion  and  the  Depanmcnt 
of  Archicology  of  the  University,  and  although  he  has  constantly 
been  the  most  active  member  of  our  Board,  giving  ui  the  fullest 
benefit  of  his  experience,  influence,  and  financial  support,  he   has 


'  See  p.  333,  ante. 
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done  this  only  in  his  tx^ffici*  capscicy  ai  Provost  of  the  University. 
In  the  face  of  his  much-' to-be- regretted  resignation,  his  connection 
with  us  virtually  ceases,  and  I  move  that  the  University  ArcJteo- 
logical  Association  expresses  its  thanks  to  him  for  the  many  ser- 
vices which  he  has  rendered  to  the  cause  of  archa^ilogy  in  this  city, 
and  its  hope  that  he  will  continue  his  interest  in  the  future  progress 
of  our  work.  I  also  move  that  Dr.  Pepper  be  elected  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Department." 


Shortly  after  this  the  Honorable  Charlemagne  Tower,  Jr„ 
announced  his  earnest  desire  to  resign  the  ofBce  of  presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Managers  if  Dr.  Pepper  would  accept 
it.  at  the  same  time  expressing  his  willingness  to  serve  under 
him  as  vice-president,  or  in  any  other  capacity,  and  prom- 
ising his  continued  support 

Strong  pressure  was  brought  to  bear  upon  Dr.  Pepper  to 
induce  him  to  accede  to  this.  There  were  powerful  reasons 
for  his  doing  so.  At  this  time  the  Fhiladelphb  Museums, 
of  which  he  was  the  founder,  were  in  a  formative  stage.  By 
an  ordinance  of  Councils,  signed  by  the  Mayor  on  June  1 5, 
1894.  a  Board  of  Trustees  had  been  formed,  of  which  Dr. 
Pepper  had  been  elected  president,  and  to  which  several  of 
the  more  active  members  of  the  Department  of  Archieology 
had  been  appointed.  The  importance  of  maintaining  close 
and  friendly  relations  between  the  two  institutions  about  to 
be  establislied  on  adjoining  sites  of  city  ground  was  repre- 
sented to  him.  These  lud  originally  been  planned  by  him 
to  form  3  great  museum  system,  connected  on  the  one  hand 
with  the  city  and  on  the  other  with  the  University,'  and 

'  In  Dr.  Pepper's  mind,  at  the  time  of  their  foundation,  the  Phil- 
adelphia Museums  were  10  stand  to  the  future  Schools  of  Commerce 
and  of  Pedagogy  of  the  University  in  a  relation  similar  to,  thou^ 
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together  to  form  a  strong  allied  group  of  sciend6c  plants  of 
3  scope  unsurpassed  in  any  American  community.  By  bii 
remaining  at  the  head  of  both  institutions  much  of  the 
original  plan  might  still  be  carried  out. 

The  opportunity  for  entering  a  broader  sphere  of  civic 
usefulness  seems  to  have  appealed  to  his  imagination,  or 
perhaps,  after  the  heavy  burden  of  responsibility  had  been 
lifted  from  his  shoulders,  the  crushing  weight  of  which  be 
had  sought  to  throw  off  by  resigning  the  Provostship  ot 
the  University,  he,  tike  many  public  men  before  him,  hid 
felt  lost,  and  missed  the  outlet  for  his  over-trained  energKA. 
Rest  had  long  since  grown  irksome  to  him,  and  an  activity 
bordering  upon  restlessness  had  become  his  second  nature. 
However  this  may  be,  he  returned  to  active  life  and  threw 
himself  heart  and  soul  into  the  new  work.  He  at  once 
enlarged  the  original  plan  of  the  Free  Museum  of  Science 
and  Art  and  provided  for  a  more  imposing  structure.  He 
raised  his  own  subscription  to  $50,000.  His  liberality  was 
soon  emulated  by  others,  and  the  section  of  the  edifice  in 
process  of  erection  at  his  death,  and  which  was  thrown 
open  to  the  public  on  December  20,  1900,  represented  an 
outlay,  including  the  furniture,  of  $385,331.    This  does 


clotcr  chan,  that  which  the  Municipal  Hotpita]  bore  (o  its  Medical 
Depinment.  They  were  to  be  city  inititutiont,  tnaintained  by 
the  municipality,  but  used  for  educational  purposes  by  the  Univer- 
sity, whose  scientific  staff  might  be  dnwn  upon  when  neceissiy. 
In  furtherance  of  this  plan  the  Professor  of  Bocany  of  the  Univer- 
sity had  been  appointed  Director  of  the  Philadelphia  Muscutnt. 
The  then  projected  Museum  of  Pedagogy  remained  undeveloped, 
the  Commercial  Museum  eventually  having  absorbed  the  entim 
interest  of  the  community. 
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not  include  the  value  of  the  land,  which  is  reckoned  at 
$250,000. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  completed  plan,  when  carried  out, 
will  represent  an  expenditure  of  $2,5'OO,0OO.  Meantime  the 
scientific  material  of  the  Museum  as  well  as  its  responsi- 
bilities had  increased  beyond  all  expectation.  In  1893  Dr. 
Pepper  had  deemed  it  wise  for  the  University  to  be  worthily 
represented  among  the  educatioiul  exhibits  made  at  the 
Columbian  Exposition  at  Chicago,  and  with  a  view  to  making 
the  display  distinctive,  it  was  decided  that  the  Depanmcnt  of 
Archipology  should  contribute  the  greater  part  of  the  exhibit. 
An  appeal  for  funds  was  made,  but  the  6nancial  respon^billty 
was  eventually  assumed  by  Dr.  Pepper  and  Mr.  Tower. 
The  unique  character  of  the  display  attracted  wide-spread 
attention. 

Among  many  valuable  gifts  received  at  this  time,  a  most 
important  accession  was  tlie  collection  from  the  cliff-dwellers 
of  Colorado,  exhibited  at  Chicago,  which,  at  Dr.  Pepper's 
suggestion,  was  purchased  by  Mrs.  Phcbc  A.  Hearst,  of  Cali- 
fornia, who  generously  presented  it  to  the  Museum. 

Although  difference  of  t^inion  among  members  of  the 
Babylonian  expedition  to  Nippur  led  to  the  return,  after 
the  first  season,  of  all  save  Dr.  Peters,  Mr.  Haynes,  and  Mr. 
Noarian,  results  had  been  obtained  during  the  second  year 
that  warranted  tlic  continuance  of  the  work.  Mr.  Haynes 
w.as  therefore  left  m  charge,  and  a  new  timd  was  raised  to 
carry  on  the  excavation  for  another  term  of  three  years 
(1893-96).  This  brought  the  fund  subscribed  up  to  that 
date  to  $70,000,'  In  prosecuting  this  work.  Dr.  Pepper 
and  Messrs.  E.  W.  Dark  arKl  C.  H.  Clark  assumed  the 


'  It  has  liflcc  reached  about  f  125,000. 
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financial  responsibility  of  the  undertaking.*  whilst  Dr.  H.  V. 
Hilprecht  became  its  Director. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  go  into  details  as  to  the  rich  sden- 
tific  results  of  the  expedition.  These  are  attested  bf  the  5r>e 
volumes  of  Babylonian  and  other  texts  now  in  course  of 
publication  by  Dr.  H.  V.  Hilprecht.  A  brief  indication  of 
their  value  may  be  found  in  Dr.  John  P.  Peters's  rurrative,' 
It  is  sufficient  here  to  say  that,  taken  as  a  whole,  the  work 
has  done  credit  to  those  who  organized  and  maintained  tt. 
and  that  Dr.  Pepper's  foresight  in  securing  the  rich  prize  for 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  lias  been  fully  demonstrated. 

The  work  of  the  American  section  was  also  widely  ex< 
tended.  In  1893.  Dr.  C.  C.  Abbott  having  resigned.  Mr. 
H.  C.  Mercer  was  in  his  place  appointed  Curator  of  the 
Secrion  of  American  and  Prehistoric  Archawlogy.  His 
work  among  the  caves  of  America,  which  was  pursued  as  far 
as  Yucatan. — although  principally  productive  of  negative  evi> 
dcnce  as  to  the  association  of  man's  remains  witli  those 
extinct  &un3  in  the  caves  of  this  continent. — was  of  serious 
importance. 

In  189^-96,  Colonel  Dumford  having  reported  the  exist- 
ence of  interesting  remains  on  the  coast  of  Florida,  near 
Tarpon  Springs,  Dr.  Pepper  at  once  took  steps  to  investigate 
them.     An  expediuon  was  organized,  the  expense  of  which 


'  The  first  Babylonian  Expedition,  Febmaiy  6  to  April  15,  1889 1 
Eecond,  Januaiy  14,  iS^Ot  toMay  3^  1890;  third,  April  11,  1893, 
to  February  15,  1896)  founb,  Fcbntary  6, 1899, and  ihe  worksUU 
going  on. 

'  **  Nippur,  or  Exploration  and  Adventurei  on  ihe  Euphntct : 
the  Narradv«  of  the  Exploration!  of  the  Univcrsiljr  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, 1889-1S90."     G.  F.  Putnam  Sc  Sont,  1897. 
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was  defrayed  jointly  by  himself  and  Mrs.  Phebe  A.  Hearst. 
By  special  agreement  with  the  Bureau  of  Edmology  at 
Washington,  the  expedition  was  placed  under  the  direction 
of  tlie  late  Frank  Hamilton  Cusliing,  with  the  understand* 
ing  chat  the  Smithsonian  Institution  should  receive  duplicates 
when  such  were  found,  and  should  publish  the  scientific 
results  of  the  expedition,  to  be  known  as  "The  Pepper- 
Hearst  Expedition."  These  results — Le.,  the  discovery,  at 
Key  Marco  and  Key  Dcmorey,  of  Ancient  Floridan  pile 
dwellings  and  of  a  highly  ^cialized  civilizations-created  a 
profound  sensation  among  Americanists.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  Mr.  Cushing's  death  occurred  before  the  publication  of 
the  Memoir  upon  the  discoveries  which  promised  to  be  of 
so  much  interest  to  scholars,  llie  manuscript,  however,  is 
stated  to  be  in  such  shape  as  to  warrant  the  hope  ttiat  it  may 
soon  be  published.  Having  heard,  whilst  in  Chicago,  that 
Dr.  Maximilian  Uhle's  notable  work  in  Peru  and  Bolivia, 
for  the  Berlin  Museum,  was  at  an  end,  the  chairman  of  the 
Museum  Committee,  Mrs.  Stevenson,  urged  upon  Dr.  Pepper 
the  expediency  of  taking  this  well-known  archaeologist  into 
the  service  of  the  Department,  thus  avoiding  the  expense  of 
the  journey  and  equipment.  Dr.  Bastian,  of  Berlin,  liaving 
consented  to  the  arrangement.  Dr.  Pepper.  Mr.  Charles  H. 
Cramp,  and  Mr.  Tower  made  themselves  responsible  for  the 
cost  of  the  first  year's  contract,  and  Dr.  Uhle  transferred 
his  services  from  ttie  Berlin  Museum  to  the  Department  of 
Archeology  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  The  expe- 
dition lasted  three  years,  during  which  extensive  collections 
were  made  and  important  excavations  were  conducted  on  the 
site  of  the  Tetnple  of  the  Sun  at  Pachacamac  Here  inter- 
esting discoveries  were  made,  an  illustrated  report  of  which 
is  now  in  process  of  publication.     The  expenses  of  the  last 
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two  years  of  the  expedition  were  bome  entirely  by  Dr. 
Pepper. 

in  the  Egyptian  field  the  result  of  the  relations  established, 
in  1891,  with  the  Egyptian  Exploration  Fund  on  the  ooe 
hand  and  Mr.  W.  M.  Flinders  on  tlie  other,  bad  proved  so 
eminently  satisfectory  that  for  the  time  it  was  not  deen>nl 
wise  to  divert  interest  from  other  6elds  in  order  to  undertake 
an  independent  expedition.  Interesting  authentic  scries  were 
sent  to  Philadelphia  from  year  to  year  illustrative  of  the  arts 
and  industries  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Nile  Valley,  and  the 
Egyptian  collection,  carefully  studied,  classified,  and  labelled. 
gradually  came  to  be  one  of  the  first,  if  not  the  5rst,  in  lliis 
country.  The  responsibility  of  raising  the  funds  necessary 
for  the  work  of  the  section  aiter  the  first  year  had  been  etv 
tirely  assumed  by  Mrs.  Stevenson.  In  1894,  after  traces  of 
extensive  and  close  intercourse  existing  between  Egypt  and 
the  Mediterranean  area  at  a  remote  period  had  been  revealed 
by  the  discoveries  of  Dr.  Petrie  and  others,  the  Mediterranean 
field  of  research  was  added  to  the  section.'  A  typical  col- 
lection,  carefully  classified,  derived  from  the  excavations  of 
Pr.  Max  Ohncfalsch  Kichter  in  Cyprus,  was  obtained,  and 
tlie  following  year.  Dr.  Pepper  and  Mrs.  Stevenson  having 
been  invited  to  rcpfescnt  Philadelphia  on  the  Committee  of 
the  ArchEeological  Institute  of  America  in  charge  of  the 
projected  School  of  Classical  Studies  at  Rome,  arrangements 
were  perfected  with  Professor  Arthur  L.  Frothingham,  As- 
sistant Director  of  the  School,  to  organize  excavations  to  be 
conducted  under  his  supervision  in  the  Etruscan  region. 
Again  Dr.  Pepper  made  liimsetf  personally  responsible  for  tbe 
outlay.     Eventually,  however,  Mrs.  Phebe  A.  Hearst  having 


'  October  13,  1894. 
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become  interested  in  this  branch  of  the  work,  it  was  prosecuted 
in  the  name  of  the  American  Exploration  Society,  at  her  ex< 
pense.  As  a  result  a  superb  collection  was  brought  together 
from  tombs  ranging  fi-om  the  earlier  burials  of  the  Villanova 
type  to  the  chamber  tombs  of  later  limes  opened  at  the 
Necropolcs  of  Narce,  Vulci,  Chiusi,  Albano,  Toscanella,  and 
other  sites;  and  important  objects  of  special  interest  wae 
obtained  by  purchase  to  supplement  the  series  and  to  make 
it  truly  illustrative  of  the  civilization  of  the  ancient  inhabitants 
of  Italy. 

In  1896,  after  a  visit  to  Italy,  Honorable  John  Wana- 
maker  joined  in  the  work.  Several  tombs  at  Orvicte,  Ardca, 
and  Civita-Castellana  were  opened  at  hts  expense,  and  impor* 
tant  accessions  were  then  made  to  the  series  of  painted  vases. 
Later  a  beautiful  collection  of  gold  jewelry,  purchased  by 
him,  was  presented  to  the  Museum.  It  was  especially  valu- 
able, inasmuch  as  it  completed  the  illustration  of  Etruscan 
arts  and  industries. 

Dr.  Pep])cr  did  not  limit  his  interest  to  archseology :  he 
abo  aimed  at  developing  the  section  of  general  ethnology, 
and  never  lost  an  opportunity  to  promote  its  prt^iress.  The 
Museum  is  indebted  to  him  for  an  extensive  collection  from 
the  Pacific  Islands,  known  as  the  Cope  collection,  as  well  as 
for  many  smaller  collections.  He  wisely  discouraged  pur« 
chases  as  .i  matter  of  policy  and  devoted  his  main  efforts  to 
the  encouragement  of  original  research  and  scientific  expedi* 
dona.  Indeed,  he  felt  strongly  impelled  personally  to  take 
up  some  branch  of  the  Museum's  work,  and  was  incHned  to 
make  anthropology  and  antJiropomctry  his  special  care  some 
day.  when  relieved  from  the  pressure  of  his  many  activities. 
He  had  long  desired  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  science. 

With  this  object  in  view,  in   1893  he   made  a  serious 
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effort  to  secure  for  the  University  the  services  of  Dr.  Fnmz 
Boaz,  with  whose  admirable  work  at  the  Columbian  Exposi- 
tion he  had  been  strongly  impressed.  He  hoped  ro  perfect 
a  joint  arrangement  between  the  Wislar  Institute  and  the 
Department  of  ArchjEology,  by  which  anthropolt^ical  re- 
search might  be  developed  at  the  Museum  and  anthro- 
pometry might  be  added  to  the  work  of  the  Institute,  both 
deprtmcnts  to  be  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Boas.  His  plans 
miscanied,  however,  and  the  subsequent  arrangements  er>* 
tered  upon  by  Dr.  Boas  with  the  American  Museum  ot 
Natural  History  were  a  disappointment  to  hirri.* 

In  1892,  when  the  Australian  explorer  Carl  Lumholtz 
came  to  this  country  with  the  idea  of  visiting  lirtle-kiKiwn 
regions  of  the  Siena  Madre  and  aj^licd  for  financial  sup. 
port,  Dr.  Pepper  at  once  subscribed  one  thousand  dollars 
to  the  expedition,  which  was  eventually  conducted  under  the 
auspices  of  the  New  York  Museum  of  Natural  History. 
Thanks  to  his  timely  liberality,  however,  a  typical  collection 
was  thus  secured.  On  the  occasion  of  Dr.  Talcott  Williams's 
expedition  to  Morocco,  Dr.  Pepper  again  took  advantage  ol 
the  opportunity  to  secure  a  collection  from  the  Atlas  region. 
atkI  an  excellent  series  was  the  result  of  the  expedition.  In 
1897.  Mr.  Mcllhcnny,  prior  to  his  departure  for  the  north- 
west coast,  called  upon  Dr.  Pepper,  who  once  more  manifested 
his  interest  by  promising  three  thousand  five  hundred  dollars 
to  the  explorer  should  he  pledge  himself  to  collect  for  the 
Museum.  Although  detained  at  Point  Barrow  by  an  unfor- 
tunate accident,  Mr.  Mcllhcnny  brought  home  a  series  of 
considerable  interest.  When  he  returned,  atter  a  year's  ab- 
sence. Dr.  Pepper  was  no  more,  but  the  obligation  contracted 


'  This  appears  in  a  leriet  of  Icneri  on  tbc  subject. 
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by  him  for  the  Department  was  personally  assumed  by  Hon- 
orable  John  Wanamaker,  who  presented  the  collection  to  the 
Museum. 

Tlie  above  affords  but  a  glimpse  of  Dr.  Pepper's  princely 
generosity  and  of  his  untiring  and  multiplied  efforts  during 
the  four  years  of  his  term  as  tlie  responsible  head  of  the 
Museum. 

In  none  of  his  many  activities  did  the  peculiar  qualities 
of  his  mind  shine  forth  so  brilluntly  as  they  did  when,  after 
■resigning  the  executive  office  of  the  University,  he  accepted 
die  presidency  of  the  Department  of  Archieology. 

To  him  this  new  scientific  field  presented  at  every  turn 
^special  problems  which  he  was  called  upon  to  solve;  and 
he  had  to  £ice  numerous  difficulties  created  by  unfamiliar 
twtional  and  international  connections  for  which  notliing  in 
his  previous  experience  had  prepared  him.  He  readily  mas- 
tered the  situation. 

He  received,  of  course,  efficient  assistance,  and  in  his 
leadership  was  often  guided  by  the  suggestions  of  others; 
but,  always  self-reliant,  his  powerfiil  mind  soon  asserted  itself, 
and  his  clear  perceptions  enabled  hinn  to  outlive  extensive  and 
b  original  departures  in  museum  management.  He  mapped 
out  a  broad  policy  of  co-operation  which,  had  he  lived, 
must  have  made  a  profound  impression  upon  American 
archfeolo^cal  institutions.  Under  his  administration  special 
working  relarions  were  established  with  the  Peabody  Museum 
at  Harvard,  with  the  Smithsonian  Institution  and  the  Bureau 
of  American  Ethnology  at  Washington,  as  well  as  with  the 
Egypt  Exploration  Fund  and  tijc  Egyptian  Research  Ac- 
count in  England.  In  accepting  the  presidency  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Society  of  the  Archxological  Institute  ot 
America,  and   in  establishing  the   American   Exploration 
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Society,  of  which  he  was  also  the  first  President,  he  pUnnol 
to  link  the  local  interests  of  the  Department  of  Archieologx , 
of  tlic  University  of  Pennsylvania  with  the  general  zrtbteo- 
logical  interests  of  the  country.  He  foresaw  a  time  when 
the  scientific  museums  of  the  United  States  miglit  to  chdr 
mutual  advantage  enter  into  an  alliance,  and  when  by  work* 
ing  in  a  closer  co-operation  they  might  better  perform  their 
function  at  a  minimum  cost  to  the  public,  by  reducing  the 
existing  tendency  to  a  duplication  of  effort. 

In  the  word*  or  hit  iucce«)or,  Mr.  Baugh : '  "  Thus  it  vns  that 
this  eminent  phj'tician,  burdened  with  an  exacting  daily  practice, 
this  ditttnguiihed  author  of  important  medical  worki,  this  publie> 
spirited  citizen,  who  was  always  found  in  the  lead  of  every  pnjgnu. 
■ire  movement  having  for  its  object  the  promotion  of  public  «diK*- 
lion,  of  public  health,  and  of  public  prosperity,  was  finding  Iw 
place  among  the  advanced  thinkers  on  the  subject  of  museum  poliqr, 
and,  had  he  lived,  must  soon  have  been  rccogniud  u  one  of  our 
leading  musctim  men.  In  the  four  brief  years  of  hit  adminism- 
cion  he  not  only  set  the  stamp  of  his  strong  personality  upon  the 
icicntitic  conduct  of  the  work,  but  he  obtained  from  the  city  the 
land  and  appropriations  necessary  to  carry  out  his  mufcum  tcbemes 
and  privately  raised  over  half  a  million  dollars  for  their  suppon. 
And  this  be  did  whilst  canying  the  burden  of  the  many  public 
responsibilities,  the  success  of  which  testifies  to  the  weU-nigb  tuf 
limited  scope  of  his  public  usefulness." 

The  Free  Museum  of  Science  and  Art  of  the  Univenity 
of  Pennsylvania  was  Dr.  Pepper's  last  creation,  and  it  wu 
upon  its  welfare  that,  when  he  felt  he  was  approaching  hb 

'  See  address  of  Daniel  Baugh,  Esq.,  of  the  Department  of  Ar- 
chxolo^  and  Paleontology,  November,  1S98.  Memorial  Meeting 
held  in  the  Chapel  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
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end,  be  bestowed  the  greatest  solicitude.'  Only  twenty  days 
before  his  death  he  sought  in  a  codicil  added  to  his  will  to 
soften  the  blow  which  his  possible  loss  must  inflict  upon 
the  young  institution.  This  was  the  last  ofBcial  act  of  a 
man  who  had  ungmd^ngly  sacrificed  his  life  to  the  public 
wel&re  and  who  had  ever  shown  himself  consistently  devoted, 
generous,  and  thoughtful  of  others. 

*  Hit  widow,  acting  upon  his  expreued  with,  hai  lincc  endowed 
the  **  William  Pepper  Hall"  at  the  Muaeun  with  the  aum  of 
^50,000. 
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INaOENTS  AND  CHARACTERISTICS 
1882-1896 

EARLY  in  the  year  1881,  his  child,  Thomas  ScigcanC 
Pepper,  a  boy  of  rare  promise,  diet)  of  diphEherix. 
In  June  Dr.  aiKl  Mrs.  Pepper,  with  their  sons  Wtl* 
liam  and  Benjamin  Franklin,  sailed  from  Phibdelpbia  for 
Liverpool.  When  two  days  out,  Mrs.  Pepper  was  taken 
with  diphtheria,  but  under  skilful  treatment  she  made  a  rapid 
recovery.  The  captain  of  the  steamship,  the  "Ohio,"  Henry 
Morrison,  contributed  much  to  her  comfort,  having  promptly 
given  up  the  chart-room  for  her  use. 

Only  a  few  incidents  of  this  foreign  visit  are  preserved. 
Dr.  Pepper  met  Matthew  Arnold,  and  he  has  left  a  few  notes 
of  an  interesting  conversation  about  Oxford. 

He  lunched  with  Max  MiJllcr  and  his  pleasant  wife,  and 
had  a  long  conversation  over  the  organization  and  present 
tendency  of  Oxford,  with  which  MUller  expressed  himself 
much  dissatisfied.  There  was  a  jealousy,  Mliller  said,  among 
the  colleges  towards  the  university  professor.  MUller  believed 
that  the  professorate  had  declined  in  dignity  and  influence. — 
a  calamity  which  he  attributed  to  the  excessive  influence  of 
the  young  Masters  of  Aru  Not  long  before,  he  brought  to 
the  Commis^on  of  Education  a  plan  for  advanced  fctlow- 
sliips  for  men  of  teaming  who  had  produced  good  work,  but 
it  had  been  rejected  and  the  old  method  approved.  Milllcr 
no  longer  tliought  that  Oxford  Bivored  real  learning,  but  so 
far  35  its  influence  went  made  such  learning  impossible;  the 
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tendency,  be  said,  was  towards  mediocrity.  For  all  this  he 
blamed  the  public  schools,  which,  he  asserted,  badly  prepared 
the  boys  coming  up  to  college. 

Dr.  Pepper  met  W^iUiam  Spottiswood,  president  of  the 
Royal  Society,  who  invited  him  to  spend  Sunday  at  his 
country  place  in  Kent,  an  invitation  he  was  unable  to  accept. 
He  expressed  surprise  at  the  combination  of  business  man 
and  rruthematical  genius  in  Spottiswood,  who,  in  reply,  re- 
marked that  mathematics  was  his  relaxation. 

He  took  luncheon  with  Sir  Henry  arxl  Lady  Holl-ind. 
Lady  Holland  was  Macaulay's  favorite  niece.  Lord  Hol- 
land complained  of  hard  work  in  Parliament  and  of  insom- 
nia. "He  looks  overworked,"  writes  Dr.  Pepper,  " but  his 
immense  energy  is  irresistible."  At  the  time  of  this  visit 
Lord  Holland  was  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland.  With  Lord 
Playiair,  who  represented  one  of  the  Scotch  universities  in 
Parliament,  and  was  chairman  of  one  of  the  house  com- 
mittees, Dr.  Pepper  had  an  interesting  conversation  on  the 
comparative  value  of  English  and  Scotch  methods  of  uni- 
versity organization.  The  distinguished  Scotchtrian  firmly 
believed  in  the  superiority  of  the  Scotch  system.  He  had 
introduced  a  bill  for  improving  secondary  education  in  Scot- 
land and  had  defended  it  in  an  able  speech.  Dr.  Pepper 
thought  him  "tremendously  overworked;  not  deep  or  origi- 
nal, but  active,  energetic,  and  persevering." 

In  a  letter  home,  written  soon  after,  he  unconsciously  gives 
an  insight  into  his  own  life:  "I  have  little  fear  of  any  man 
hurting  himself  by  work  as  long  as  he  has  reasonable  suc- 
cess. It  is  the  infernal  combination  of  working  all  day  and 
every  day  as  hard  as  is  in  you,  and  yet  finding  yourself 
baffled  at  every  turn,  that  breaks  the  heart;"  in  other  words, 
success  is  a  kind  of  immortality. 
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In  1884  he  seems  to  have  had  in  preparation  an  address 
on  Great  Men  from  a  Physician's  Stand-point.^  It  is  perhaps 
as  well  to  present  the  memoranda  as  he  prepared  thctn : 

»  SLEEP. 

"  Mznjr  platitudes  about  this ;  as  a  Tact,  many  can  do  with  las 
■tun  eight  or  even  seven  [hours]  while  working  lurd,  provided  tb^ 
recognise  the  increased  risk ;  that  while  running  (heir  engine  (key 
take  more  scrupulous  care  with  every  pan  of  the  machinery.  Ma- 
chine inuit  be  perfect,  fuel  ditto;  everj-thing  must  be  sacrificed  to 
the  one  point  of  keeping  the  machinery  running  thus : 

**  Subjection  of  carnal,  emotional  excesses ;  ccnainty  ihat  no  weak 
spots  exist  i  diet,  especially  too  much  eating,  too  fast  eating ;  stimu- 
lants, tobacco,  open-air  exercises,  cool-beaded,  almost  callous,  criti- 
cal analysis  of  one's  self;  one's  sensations  and  effect  of  work  on 
ike  system ;  clear  knowledge  of  danger-lines  i  result,  avoidance  of 
mnsgretiing  and  immediate  summons  at  right  time.  This  invoJve* 
a  clear  conscience  or  a  callous  one. 

M  Ability  to  sleep  at  will,  which  no  one  ever  could  do  with  cer- 
tainty, except  on  the  recognition  of  a  certain  stage  of  menial  and 
body  fatigue,  which  gets  to  be  well  known,  and  the  result  an  unva- 
rying obedience  to  the  call  of  these  sensations,  almost  with  no 
regard  to  tine,  place,  or  circumstances. 

"  Huroboldt't  life  in  later  years — marvellous  elects  of  short  naps 
if  taken  at  the  right  umc;  ruinous  results  of  forcing  one's  self  past 
the  danger-signal,  of  driving  the  brain  when  jaded, — /^.,  you  sit  10 
write  at  nine  p.m.,  after  a  fatiguing  day  -,  at  eleven  a  great  weariness 
seizes  you,  etc.,  of  course  implies  exceptional  will  power,  excep- 
tional self-consciousness,  and  a  work  not  too  much  subject  to  crisis 
-^refer  to  John  F.  Meigs's  memoir  of  hit  father  and  to  my  own 
habits,  giving  sketch  of  ray  life  in  1883,  for  inttancc — close  connec- 
tion with  diet. 


*  MSS.  on  paper  bearing  printed  date  September,  1884. 
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**  H«btt(  of  literary  men,  rather  of  great  men,  for  almoit  M  pnt 
men  muit  be  gmi  wriicra.  Genius  is  the  power  of  tutiaining 
concentrated  attention  in  i  rare  degree.  Timet  for  more  actual 
bboriout  ciTon  than  commonly  imagined,  of  ordinary  dietctici  and 
hygiene,  are  concerned  with  the  average  man.  For  the  ettablithment 
of  their  rulct  no  weight  att4Chei  to  the  exceptional  individuali  in  any 
community  who  display  the  higheit  physical  and  intellectual  health 
and  vigor  ttill  pursuing  courses  of  life  admissibly  injurious.  It  it 
now  with  these  exceptional  tiidividuaJB  to  a  coniidcrabic  extent  that 
we  mutt  concern  ounelvet,  and  we  mutt  consider  how  it  comet  to 
be  that  [they]  are  able  to  disregard  appouently  the  usual  rules." 

His  habit  of  working  all  day  and  every  day  as  hard  as 
was  in  him  may  be  illustrated  by  outlining  an  average  day 
of  his  life.  He  arose  at  a  quarter  of  seven,  took  a  cold 
sponge  bath,  and  was  in  his  office  at  7.15,  tram  which  time 
he  dictated  letters  and  opinions  for  an  hour,  break^ting 
while  seeing  patients,  which  together  with  all  sorts  of  busi* 
ness  occupied  him  till  1 1 .30.  His  medical  lectures,  twice 
a  week,  occurred  at  twelve  or  one,  as  the  roster  committee 
might  arrange.  Till  half-past  two  he  was  in  consultation, 
and  usually  in  his  office  from  half-post  two  until  four.  His 
lundieon,  always  a  light  one,  was  taiken  in  his  ofBce.  He 
was  in  consultation  till  7-151  excepting  the  time — usually 
5.30  to  6.30,  four  times  a  week — given  to  lectures.  He  dined 
often  with  company  at  home  or  elsewhere.  He  was  again  in 
consultation  from  8.30  until  ten,  from  which  later  hour  he 
dictated  to  one  of  his  stenographers  until  past  midnight,  fre- 
quently till  2.30,  This  division  of  lime,  with  minor  variations, 
was  maintained  habitually.  He  insisted  th.tt  such  labor  was 
only  possible  by  moderate,  slow  eating,  thorough  chewing, 
and  short  tups  of  five  minutes  at  any  time  or  place. 

Some  people  who  did  not  know  him  accused  him  of 
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merely  posing  when,  before  replying  to  a  diiBcuk  quetdoD 
involving  serious  interests,  he  would  say,  "  Let  me  sleep  hvt 
minutes,  then  waken  me  and  we  will  tnik  it  over,"  and  rotli:^ 
up  his  eyes  like  a  tired  child,  he  would  suddenly  fhll  asleep. 
They  did  not  know  the  lift  that  he  lived;  that  every  minute 
was  crowded  with  work  and  that  these  brief  naps  were  bis 
only  means  for  relaxation. 

On  one  occasion,  at  a  theatic-party  which  he  was  givii^ 
after  some  Bfteen  minutes,  he  excused  himself,  and  W2S 
gone  threeK^uartcrs  of  an  hour.  Rcm.iining  a  short  time, 
he  excused  Iiimself  again,  and  was  gone  nearly  as  long.  He 
then  returned  for  a  moment,  and  excused  himself  a  thrni 
time.  He  liad  appeared  at  three  functions,  at  two  of  wbicb 
he  had  made  formal  addresses;  the  third  disappearance  was 
for  a  consultation.  While  under  great  pressure  of  work  he 
occasionally  worked  thirty<$ix  or  even  forty-eight  houn 
without  interruption  except  for  a  bite  of  food.  Tbb  wa* 
in  the  last  five  years  of  bis  life,  while  he  was  devoting  all 
his  energies  to  civil  affairs. 

His  election  to  the  Provostship  was  a  (hiitfol  event,  largely 
sh.iping  his  own  life  and  that  of  the  city.  He  undertootc 
the  otBce  with  the  high  ideal  of  coK>rdinating  the  educa- 
tional opportunities  of  the  city  and  the  State  about  the 
University  as  a  centre.  This  stupendous  task  was  no  rasirr 
in  Philadelphia  than  in  any  other  conservative  community. 
He  found  the  University  a  respectable  school;  he  mils' 
formed  it  into  a  real  univcrsit)',— created  thirteen  depanments, 
CKctcd  above  twenty  costly  and  appropriate  buildings  for  its 
use.  increased  the  Faculty  from  a  corps  of  ninety  to  one  of 
nearly  three  hundred,  and  the  attendance  from  eight  hundred 
to  above  twenty-eight  hundred.  For  the  endowment  and 
use  of  ttie  institution  he  raised  over  four  million  dollars,  and 
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added  more  than  forty  acres  in  the  bean  of  the  city  to  its 
campus.  Not  least  among  his  services  was  the  co-ordination 
of  the  public^ficbool  system  of  the  city  with  the  courses  in 
the  Univcrsit)'. 

Meanwhile  be  planned  even  larger  things,  and  with  char- 
acteristic boldness  proceeded  to  execute  his  program.  A 
great  system  of  museums  should  be  founded,  illustrative  of 
commerce,  art.  science,  historj'.  anthropology, — an  educa- 
tional unit,  centring  about  the  University  and  free  to  the 
people.  It  should  constitute  a  unique  opponunity,  and 
should  be  under  the  care  and  protection  of  die  municipality. 
Now,  such  a  program  as  this  might  seem  possible  of  execu- 
tion in  a  new  city,  springing  up  out  of  the  earth  in  a  day. 
but  somewhat  chimerical  in  an  old  and  staid  community 
lilce  Philadelphia.  Vested  rights  are  a  terrible  obstacle  to 
some;  they  were  an  opportunity  to  Dr.  Pepper.  The  story 
is  told  that  long  ago  a  company  of  Phtladelphians  were  stay- 
ing once  at  a  summer  hotel,  and  h-id  retired  for  an  afternoon 
nap.  This  was  suddenly  cut  short  by  a  tremendous  noise 
in  the  hall.  One  exasperated  guest  opened  her  door  to  ex* 
postulate,  when  she  caught  sight  of  a  four-year-old  boy  in 
pinic  kilts  marching  down  the  hall,  armed  with  two  sticks, 
and  alternately  beating  on  the  doors  and  shouting  at  the  top 
of  his  lungs;  "No  one  shall  sleep  in  tliis  house  this  after- 
noon, I  say.  if  I  can  help  it!"  It  was  Willuim  Pepper. 
Fifty  years  later  the  story  was  told  to  some  friends,  one  of 
whom  added:  "And  no  one  has  slept  in  Phibdelphia  for 
years  because  of  that  same  William  Pepper."  He  levied 
tribute  right  and  left,  on  all  sores  and  conditions  of  men, 
and  acted  witUal  In  a  strikingly  bold  and  irresistible  way. 
After  some  thirty  years  of  such  action  his  public  account 
stood  something  like  this: 
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Institutions  feunded;  the  Unnrcnity  HotfatH,  the  Cook- 
mercial  Museums,  and  the  Phibdelphia  Free  Library.  !» 
stitution  reorganized  and  rccrtated:  the  Univenity  of  Prtia- 
sylvanli.  Public  reforms:  the  improvement  ot  the  citr'l 
water  supply  and  an  entire  change  in  the  attitude  of  tiie 
public  mind  towards  education  atxl  the  ideals  of  life.  To 
carry  out  these  plans  Dr.  Pepper  raised  above  ten  million 
dollars  and  secured  about  a  hundred  acres  of  land  fmm  At 
municipality,  lying  near  the  heart  of  Phibdclpfaia.  To  ibe 
execution  of  this  task  he  gave  the  service  of  one  o(  tbe 
mow  acute  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  practical  mindl 
ever  vouchsafed  to  man.  To  this  service  of  his  genius  be 
added  the  personal  gift  of  nearly  half  a  million  dollars 
which  he  earned  in  the  practice  of  an  exacting  profenioo. 
It  may  be  doubted  whether  any  other  American  has  nin  a 
like  career. 

He  did  not  escape  the  penalty  of  his  devotion  to  woik. 
Life  became  an  arduous  routine,  in  large  labors  it  is  true; 
but,  notwithstanding,  routine.  He  enjoj-ed  his  social  rela- 
tions, but  nude  a  nice  division  of  time  in  attending  to  them; 
often  compbining  of  the  endless  and  pitiless  dinners  which 
he  had  to  attend,  but  fmding  comfort  in  their  results,  which 
usually  were  the  awakening  of  interest  in  some  new  ally 
who  would  give  aid  and  suj^rt  to  one  or  more  of  the  mai^^ 
enterprises  in  which  he  was  engaged. 

**  Do  yov  know  a  danger  which  I  now  fomee  f"  tn^uini  be 
in  a  letter  to  a  friend  early  in  1S93.  "  Ii  is  (be  rekindling  of  mj 
enlhuiiatnt.  It  used  to  bum  in  my  heart  like  a  rcd-hoi  iron. 
For  twenty  yran  I  hid  it  beneath  ray  coat.  No  one  then  believed 
in  the  future  of  the  Univeniiy.  Men  smiled  maliciouiljr  to  my] 
face  and  iniultcd  me  behind  my  back.  1  lost  most  of  ibc  frimill 
of  my  youth-,  true,  loyal,  sincere  men,  united  to  mc  by  youthful 
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vows  to  <levote  our  live*  to  lift  tckncc  and  education  and  the  level 
of  municipal  life  here.  One  after  another  they  left  me  by  the 
way,  overwhelmed  by  wcarinesi,  contempt,  or  weakncu.  I  feel 
old  and  solitar)',  but  cheerful  and  joyoui  enough.  Willingly  I 
would  live  each  hour  of  these  long  yean,  erron,  falli,  sores,  for 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  to-day  others  more  carefully  e()uipi>ed  than  I 
wai  enief  the  arena  and  continue  the  struggle.  I'hcy  all  assure 
me  that  th«  hour  lo  withdraw  has  arrived  -,  for,  after  all,  that  work 
has  not  been  even  half  of  my  life.  There  remains  the  study  of 
the  higher  science  of  medicine,  which  re4}uires  strength,  money,  and 
devotion." ' 

The  awakening  of  his  ambirion  undoubtedly  shortened 
his  liie,  but  it  resulted  in  the  creation  of  the  Free  Public 
Library,  the  Cominerciat  Museunis^  and  the  Free  Museum 
of  Science  and  Art.  These  institutions  were  the  crown  of 
his  career.  They  embodied  the  culmination  of  a  life  of 
labor  devoted  to  the  highest  ideals  and  were  the  logical 
result  of  such  a  life  as  he  had  lived.  When  he  decided  to 
retire  from  the  government  of  the  University,  he  realized 
conectly  the  unique  opportunity  before  him.  As  Provost 
of  the  University  his  efforts  could  not  with  many  persons 
awaken  sympathy  and  support.  They  were  not  interested 
in  the  establishment  of  new  departments  in  the  Unlver^ty; 
that  field  was  an  old  one.  and  had  been  more  or  less  thor* 
oughly  worked;  but  they  could  not  resist  the  attractions  of 
new  enterprises  in  perhaps  a  larger  field  such  as  Dr.  Pepper 
could  now  open  before  them.  He  had  thoroughly  exploited 
the  private  wealth  of  Philadelphia  in  his  services  to  the  Uni- 
versity, but  all  along  there  had  been  a  group  of  men  of  Urge 
wealth  who  had  stood  aloof  from  the  institution  and  who 


'  MS.  letter  in  French  to  Mrs.  Comcliui  Stevenson. 
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wielded  extraordinary  power  in  the  world  of  alHiirs.  Their 
wealth  was  tncrcasirig  at  an  enormous  rate.  They  were  men 
of  keen  perception  and  liberal  views.  Dr.  Pepper  looked  to 
them  for  support  in  his  new  undertakings. 

The  last  five  years  of  his  life  were  consumed  in  a  campaign 
among  these,  who  were  approached  in  a  thfnisarKl  ways. 
He  appealed  to  their  public  spirit,  to  iheir  personal  pride,  to 
their  love  of  family,  and,  above  all,  to  their  sourui  judgment 
as  friends  of  science  and  art.  The  response  was  iinmcdiiic 
and  generous.  They  gave  him  nearly  three-quarters  of  i 
million  dollars.  No  other  ntan  would  have  commanded 
their  support. 

A  greater  labor  was  the  political  campaign  on  bt^talf  of 
the  Library  and  the  Museums.  Land  must  be  obtained  fiom 
Councils  upon  which  to  locate  buildings,  and  tins  lartd  must 
be  near  tlie  University.  In  order  to  influence  Councils, 
politicians  of  national  repute  must  be  reached  and  the  politi- 
cal machine  in  Pennsylvania  be  set  in  motion  to  the  advan* 
[age  of  the  new  enterprise.  Of  the  two  campaigns,— one 
among  men  and  women  of  wealth,  the  other  anior^  poli- 
ticians,— the  second  was  far  the  more  laborious  ar>d  exhaust- 
ing. With  men  of  the  former  class  he  could  deal  directly 
and  could  depend  on  what  they  said.  Indirection  and  insin- 
cerity awaited  him  as  soon  as  he  turned  to  the  politicians. 
But  he  did  not  hesitate.  He  knew  quite  as  well  as  Horace 
Walpole,  that  every  man  has  his  price.  With  some  it  was 
social  position,  with  others,  an  office  or  a  name.  Whatever 
the  price.  Dr.  Pepper  had  the  courage  to  fecc  the  situation 
and  to  utilize  the  man  if  possible.  The  amount  of  personal 
canvassing  which  he  did  was  amazing,  but  it  was  made  pos- 
uble  only  by  turning  night  into  day  and,  as  it  were,  by 
lengtliening  the  hours. 
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His  interest  in  the  intellectual  growth  of  the  city  had  been 
quickened  by  the  labors  of  a  lifetime,  and  in  all  questions 
looking  towards  belter  conditions  and  a  higher  civic  life  he 
could  not  be  a  passive  spectator.  There  could  be  no  rest  for 
such  a  spirit.  Rest,  such  as  other  men  usually  seek,  to  him 
was  not  merely  distasteful,  but  painful. 

The  University  was  to  him  the  dearest  thing  on  earth, 
because  it  embodied  the  ideals  of  his  lite.  His  passion  for 
it  can  be  understood  only  by  those  whose  lives  have  been 
cast  ioj  a  long  period  in  higher  educational  work.  For  a 
siiort  time  he  committed  the  error  of  fancying  tliat  his  retire- 
ment Irom  the  Provostship  would  seriously  affect  hisstarKling 
in  tlie  world.  He  greatly  overestimated  the  importance  of 
the  offloe.  Like  all  men  who  have  built  up  an  institution, 
he  was  doubtful  of  the  continuance  of  its  prosperity  under 
other  hands ;  and  here  he  was  at  odds  with  one  of  the  work- 
ing principles  of  his  life,  expressed  by  him  many  times  In 
the  saying,  "Men  die;  institutions  live." 

With  all  his  wonderful  penetration  he  was  unable  to  see 
that  for  all  practical  purposes  the  University  could  be  carried 
on  without  him.  He  had  set  the  pace  of  its  progress,  and 
henceforth  a  hesitating  or  palsied  step  in  its  career  could  not 
fail  to  be  detected  by  the  world.  He  thought  of  it  as  a 
child, — as  a  £ithcr  thinks  of  a  hii  daughter  whom  he  hesitates 
to  give  into  tlie  keeping  of  another.  All  these  thoughts 
swept  m  upon  him  as  he  contemplated  resigning,  and  they 
cost  him  some  painful  moments.  But  from  the  dark  moods 
into  which  they  plunged  him  he  returned  to  light  and  a 
calm  judgment,  as  he  tliought  of  the  work  he  had  done  in 
the  University,  of  the  intimate  relations  which  he  had  estab- 
lished between  it  and  the  city,  and  of  the  larger  work  which 
the  training  of  long  years  had  prepared  him  now  to  do. 
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A  jrear  before  his  trt'uf^y^  he  tan^xt  am.  the  fa^tle;  be 
made  ht>  dccaion.  **  Tofii^  I  know  aQ  it  rigfac."  be  wnte. 
"t  can  tleep  and  awikai  ^7 and  strong  once  more."'  But 
ha  gay«cy  and  wtneifa  wen  woo  pot  to  the  tesc  He  was 
an  old  man.  duM^  sdll  young  in  ycais;  bis  health  was 
braking,  and  from  this  time  andl  the  end  be  never  knew  a 
weUday. 

"  Tlic  iaj%  *n  few"  be  wntn,  **  and  (he  cmrii  of  work  makn 
ibem  thon.  So  little  sccompltsbal :  *  the  petty  4oac,  tbe  uoioat 
rait.'  I  must  wodt  lunlcr.  The  roy  rich  peopk  are  ncarfy  aB 
a  little  tryiiif.  One  must  be  a  duke  to  bear  a  long  rent  roQ  and 
yet  be  u  ea>y  a*  an  old  >hoc.  Wbcn  tbe  oppotkkui  begins  to 
abuse  and  threaten,  I  really  feel  success  is  very  likely." 

"  It  is  very  disturbittg,"  be  writes  again,  oa  receiriog  the  aewi 
of  the  death  of  Mr.  Anthony  J.  Drexel.  "A  few  yemn  ago  wbit 
great  hopes  all  would  have  had ;  now,  of  course,  whatever  is  dooe 
must  and  should  be  altogether  for  the  Drexel  Initimte.  Hb  death 
will  make  a  great  diStrcnce,  uid  will  be  a  great  Iocs  to  Pbiladel- 
phja.  It  must  cause  a  shaking  of  tbe  centre  of  gravity.  How 
close  these  little  incidents  are  beginning  to  come  to  me  and  sotnc 
of  the  rest,  notwithstanding  which  I  do  not  doubt  I  shall  live  to  be 
a  hundred.  I  read  this  morning,  at  5. 30,  the  biography  and  auitv 
biography  of  Sterne,  in  the  introduction  to  his  works ;  admirable, 
candid  and  brief.     So  little  diffirrencc  any  of  us  really  make."  * 

But  this  confession  of  immoftality  did  not  diminish  his 
aeal.     Millionaires  dJe;  the  work  of  the  world  must  go  00. 

No  small  part  of  the  new  campaign  was  to  discover  new 
men,  and  Dr.  Pepper's  letters  abound  at  thb  time  in  referentx 
to  the  results  of  his  search  for  them.  One  young  man  of  great 
wealth,  who  spent  his  time  "in  sleep,  tennis,  arul  dancing. 
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but  no  work,"  Dr.  Pepper  persuaded  to  abandon  coffee, 
tobacco,  and  wine,  and  literally  made  a  new  man  of  him. 
His  history  Is  epitomized  in  one  sentence:  "He  will  do 
excellent  work."' 

Wherever  he  might  be  he  carried  the  campaign  with  him. 
At  Northeast  Harbor,  amidst  the  pleasures  of  vacation,  new 
recruits  were  assiduously  secured. 

"It  is  the  drollest  Utile  place,"  he  write*.  "Quakers,  Uni- 
tarians; all  the  sects  arc  here.  1  am  re-reading  Siernc;  he  does 
me  great  good.  I  cannot  wonder  that  Jefferson  said  hii  writings 
were  for  him  the  best  code  of  morals  ever  written.  Another  thing 
I  like  about  him  is  his  humorous  use  of  the  old  metaphysical  notion 
of  the  inherent  (qualities  of  matter.  Uncle  Toby  rode  his  hohby- 
horse  so  hard  *  because  he  had  so  much  hobby- ho rsical  matter  in 
his  make-up ;'  pretty  near  the  truth.  It  would  make  not  a  stiver  of 
difference  if  1  were  to  learn  sure  that  death  is  to  be  the  end-all  and 
the  be-all  of  the  business  -,  the  work  is  here ;  there  is  value  in  it. 
It  will  help  others ;  we  cannot  let  it  alone  undone, or  we  should  be 
more  unhappy  ihaii  as  it  is.  Let  us  leave  teleology  alone.  I^  us 
not  try  to  look  too  far  ahead.  How  delicious  arc  the  pangs  and 
quakes  and  then  the  glow  of  repulse  I  Let  us  put  our  standard  up 
so  high  we  cannot  possibly  succeed  fully,  but  we  shall  have  many 
delightful  moments  over  partial  achievement."  * 

Rest  and  recuperation  from  the  New  England  air  were 
not  long  his  portion.  His  professional  calls  were  loud  and 
exacting.  He  speaks  of  "sixty  hours  of  hard  travel  and 
travail  in  intense  heat  to  attend  a  consultation,"  and  com- 
plicated business  of  all  sorts  occupied  him  night  and  day. 
To  work  ceaselessly  till  one  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  to 
resume  it  at  bait-past  six  were  common  with  him.     A  hun- 
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dred  letters  written  and  half  ns  many  telcgrarriA  were  not 
unusual.  He  gave  his  supporterg  no  rest.  They  wcfc  wnv 
moned  to  him  fioni  all  over  the  country.  He  was  a  nun 
with  a  program.  In  this  way  everybody  was  reached,  anJ 
few  ^ilcd  to  respond.  Most  men  who  seek  rest  in  vacatioo 
in  the  Canadian  woods  or  in  New  England  cannot  say.  a 
did  Dr.  P<:pi>cr,  that  they  are  always  happy  when  the  vaca- 
tion monUis  are  over.  To  him  Uie  tatting  ut' pleasure  was  a 
somewhat  irksome  task.  He  never  learned  how  to  enjoy 
life  like  otho'  men. 

In  July,  1893.  came  the  encouraging  returns  from  his  new 
volume,  Tht  Texl-Iiook  af  Medicine,  but  oi  deeper  interest  to 
htm  than  his  books  was  the  direction  he  was  giving  to  the 
archxological  work  of  the  University, — the  excavations  at 
Nippur  and  in  other  quarters  of  ihe  globe.  The  expedi- 
tion's discoveries  had  been  well  received  among  scholars  in 
Europe.  "  I  count  on  that."  wrote  Dr.  Pepper,  "  to  fire  up 
languid  spirits  in  November  after  the  pendulum  has  swung 
back  3  bit;"  this  written  in  July,  1893,  in  the  midst  of  the 
panic  of  that  year.  For  a  few  days  during  September  he 
gave  himself  unreservedly  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  Colum- 
bian Exposition.  He  was  accompanied  by  his  sons  and  a 
nephew ;  and  he  frequently  referred  afterwards  to  the  unal* 
loyed  pleasures  of  this  outing. 

While  at  Northeast  Harbor  he  indulged  in  rather  vigorous 
exercise,  especially  rowing.  It  often  made  his  hands  **  trenv 
ble  like  leaves,"  chough  it  hardened  him  and  built  up  hts 
health.  In  August,  1893,  he  speaks  of  himself  as  being 
"perfectly  well,  brown,  and  strong,"  and  as  "going  off  on  a 
row  of  many  miles  in  the  evening."  But  he  never  cared  for 
systematic  exercise,  depending  rather  for  health  upon  abste- 
miousness, moderation,  and  care.    He  conserved  tuft  phyxica) 
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encipcs  ratttcr  than  exercised  them.  The  amusements  at 
such  a  place  as  Northeast  Harbor  palled  upon  hint.  "It  is 
a  lircsomc  place,"  he  writes,  "  and  too  fiir  away,  and  the  tele- 
graph people  can  neither  read  nor  write.'"  HU  mii>d  was 
ever  turning  to  the  centre  of  hts  .tctivity.  Phibdelphta ;  there 
he  was  happiest. 

He  was  a  believer  in  advertising ;  he  knew  its  immense 
value.  His  relations  with  newspaper  men  were  cordial  and, 
with  a  few,  intimate.  Through  them  he  felt  tlie  public 
pulse.  His  policy  was  twofold:  to  keep  matters  out  of  the 
newspapers  as  well  as  to  put  matters  in.  The  first  is  often 
of  greater  importance.  University  news  was  more  or  less 
carefully  edited  before  it  was  suffered  to  appear  in  prim. 
The  censorship  was  complete  and  truitful. 

His  civic  services  brought  him  in  touch  with  all  urns  and 
conditions  of  rclomiers,  some  of  whom  made  grotesque  de- 
mands upon  him.  His  ideas  of  reform  would  not  have 
pleased  the  more  ardent  iconoclasts  could  they  have  known 
them.     Thus,  speaking  of  the  Municipal  I-cague:* 

**  Their  purpose  seems  lo  be  the  old  business  or  putting  up  spe- 
cial candidates  Tor  special  little  offices,  spending  a  lot  of  money, 
and  gelling  licked  like  thunder.  Thai  is  what  has  kept  mc  off 
from  all  thcic  rerorm  movcntenti;  that,  instead  of  earnest  edtKa- 
tional  work,  such  as  the  Civic  Club  is  doing,  and  Brinky  it  doing 
for  University  Extension,  they  go  into  ward  politics." 

Therefore,  he  put  himself  in  touch  with  ibe  regular  party 
leaders. — with  the  machine.  He  tncw  that  he  could  not 
divert  these  leaders  nor  control  the  machine :  tlterctbre,  like 
a  wise  man,  he  preferred  to  utilize  both  as  he  found  them. 
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Then,  too,  his  inborn  conservatism  drove  him  to  this  count. 
Experience  went  a  long  way  with  him.  and  especially  the 
experience  of  others. 

His  conservatism  as  to  reforms  and  refbrmcre  was  a  source 
of  grave  trbl  to  him,  and  he  was  frequend)^  brought  to  tlie 
test  in   his  campaign  among  politicians  on  behalf  of  the 
Museums.      He  found  ward  polities  rather  a  nascy  gatne, 
played   by  men  who  were  tike   Charles  II.  in    Rochester's 
famous  epigram.     The  two  most  exasperating  things  in  Itte 
are  lies  and  insults;  the  latter  probably  the  more  ef>durabl& 
I>.  Pepper  found  that  professional  politicians,  though  they 
did  not  lie  to  him,  did  not  tetl  him  the  truth,  or  do  as  they 
promised.     The  political    campaign  for  the  Museums  was, 
therefore,  more  or  less  a  game  of  chance,  and  he  did  not 
hesitite  to  believe  that  some  with  whom  he  was  playing 
played  with  loaded  dice. 

It  is  a  humiliating  condition  of  affairs  that  great  enter* 
prises  depend  upon  the  services  of  men  who  have  not  the 
remotest  notion  of  the  scope  and  character  of  the  ends  they 
are  made  to  serve,  llie  loaves  and  Bshes  of  ward  politics 
are  tlieir  reward.  A  Free  Museum  of  Science  and  Art  riKans 
to  them  only  a  piece  of  work  done  for  the  machine.  How< 
ever  humiliating  this  condition  of  society  may  seenu^it  pre- 
vails evcr)'where.  It  ramifies  into  the  smallest  hamlet  in  the 
Commonwealth;  it  thrives  in  the  largest  municipality.  Dr. 
Pepper  had  the  courage  to  tiioc  this  fact  and  to  act  accord* 
ingly.  Anotlter  man,  possessing  less  courage  and  vision  than 
he,  would  have  shrunk  from  the  contest  and  given  as  an 
excuse  Iiis  own  nice  sense  of  the  proprieties.  Dr.  Pepper^ 
morality  was  rtude  of  sterner  stuff:  he  took  men  as  be 
found  them.  His  morality  was  of  the  Hamiltonian  older, 
addressing  itself  immediately  to  the  hopes  and  fears  of  iixii- 
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viduals  and  attracting  to  itself  the  support  of  tliose  irassions 
which  have  the  strongest  in6ucncc  upon  the  human  heart.' 
The  qu;ility  of  the  man  gave  occasion  for  his  critics  to  say 
that  he  would  have  ma<ir  a  (amous  cardinal  in  the  seven- 
teenth c«ntury.  another  Kichelicu  or  Mazarin.  But  with 
him  the  rules  of  the  game  worked  completely;  he  won. 
Councils  granted  the  site  for  the  Museums,  an  ample  acreage 
adjoining  the  University  campiis ;  die  world  applauded :  but 
Dr.  Pepper  grew  older  and  physically  feebler,  aging  under 
the  exactiotis  of  the  toil. 

Having  determined  to  resign  the  i*rovostship,  he  filled  the 
cloMng  weeks  of  the  academic  year.  1893-94,  with  what  he 
describes  as  "crushing  work."  He  looked  forward  to  his 
release  with  eagerness.  His  temperament  was  too  sanguine, 
his  foresight  too  keen  and  accurate,  his  knowledge  of  him- 
self too  profound  to  [>ermit  him  to  vacillate  or  to  indulge  in 
regret.  The  very  momentum  of  hb  lite  carried  him  tbrward, 
arid  the  horizon  of  the  wotld  was  always  glowing  with  new 
and  large  enterprises.  He  saw  clearly  that  he  could  do  a 
largr  work  for  the  University  when  he  was  freed  from  the 
Provostship.  He  could  throw  all  his  energies  into  the  exe- 
cution of  a  life  plan,  the  co-ordination  of  the  educational 
opponuniries  of  his  rutive  city. 

Two  days  before  commencement,  1 894,  he  was  seized  with 
one  of  his  quasi-despondent  moods. 

**1  ttujtk,"  he  wrote,  "  I  am  vain  and  selfish,  and  have  an  exag- 
geratcd  noiian  of  the  value  of  my  yean  to  come.  The  truth  is,  I 
hate  pi\>l>ably  ttfuck  twelve ;  but  wc  shaiJ  see.  My  position  is 
difficuh  i  I  will  try  to  do  my  best." 


'  n*  FtJfratht,  No.  XVI. 
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At  the  moment  of  writing  thU  he  was  deep  in  the  figfaf 
for  the  Boulevard. — that  projected  magnificent  improvemem 
of  the  city  of  Philadelphia  which  should  connect  the  City 
Hall  and  Fairmount  Park  by  a  suitable  avenue ;  and  he  was 
quite  confident  that  the  prxjject  would  be  successful.  For  « 
lime  after  lie  had  sent  forth  his  letter  of  resignation,  on  the 
twenty-fourth  of  April,  he  had  curious  fcncies  :  as,  that  the 
world  greeted  him  differently  tlun  when  he  was  Provost ; 
that  even  his  work  as  a  physician  vns  affected  by  his  resig> 
nation.  1'hese  Ancles,  the  more  curious  as  crowding  to  the 
brain  of  such  a  man  as  he.  were  soon  dispelled,  and  he 
speedily  discovered  that  in  his  case  the  man  was  greater  than 
the  oflke.  The  sick  and  ailing  continued  to  crowd  upon 
him,  the  vast  civic  interests  in  which  he  was  engaged  enlaced 
upon  his  view,  and  he  discovered  that  his  fate  and  his  fame 
were  not  hedged  in  by  the  presidency  even  of  a  great  Unlvei^ 
sity.  The  exacting  demands  of  his  consulting  practice  rolled 
in  upon  him  without  interruptton,  arxl  he  n-as  called  hither 
and  yon  over  the  State  and  adjoining  States  just  as  before. 

The  important  thing  now  was  to  bring  pressure  and  inf 
cnce  to  bear  upon  City  Councils  for  the  acquisition  of 
as  a  site  for  the  Commercial  Museums  and  for  the 
Museum  of  Science  and  Art.  Commencement  day  of  June, 
1894,  was  with  him  the  close  of  an  old  era  and  the  begin* 
ning  of  a  new  one.  The  University  chapter  was  closed ;  the 
civic  chapter  was  opening.  The  struggle  i>ow  was  not 
merely  for  a  corporation  of  the  University  type,  devoted  to 
education,  but  an  institution  for  the  benefit  of  the  entire 
community;  the  world  of  industry,  science,  and  art.  He 
desired  to  found  an  institution  devoted  to  science  and  art, 
such  as  now,  after  many  centuries,  may  be  seen  in  any  one 
of  the  great  capitals  of  Europe. 
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The  difficulties  were  enormous.  In  Europe  great  museuntt 
have  the  support  ot"  the  government;  they  are  part  of  the 
civil  organization  of  society.  TTieir  expenses  are  a  fixed 
clement  in  the  budget  of  the  country,  and  they  arc  looked 
upon  as  a  permanem  organization.  With  the  exception  of 
the  Smithsonian  Museum,  at  Washington,  artd  one  or  two 
other  museums,  no  institution  exists  in  this  country  strictly 
analogous  to  the  European  type.  Dr.  Pepper  had  to  create 
agencies,  and  even  public  sentiment,  for  t)ic  support  of  such 
an  institution  as  he  had  planned.  His  procedure,  in  brief. 
was,  first,  to  secure  the  potential  support  of  private  individ- 
uals, and  then  to  make  the  institution  a  pan  of  the  munici- 
pal organization.  No  other  man  in  Philadelphia  could  have 
carried  a  project  of  this  kind  through.  He  was  fortunate  in 
having  the  sympathy  and  support  ot  a  few  men  and  women 
of  great  ability  and  public  spirit. 

In  the  account  ot  the  founding  of  University  Extension, 
the  Free  Public  Library,  the  Commercial  Museum,  and  the 
jiFrce  Museum  of  Science  and  Art,  it  is  shown  how  depcndcnr 
)r.  Pepper  was  upon  the  vitality  and  sagacity  of  his  asso- 
ciates. He  never  claimed  that  the  results  which  he  accom- 
plished were  due  wholly  to  his  own  efforts.  His  reports  as 
Provost  of  the  University  arc  replete  with  recognition  of  the 
services  of  his  colleagues.  The  same  recognition  abounds 
in  the  history  of  the  Museum.  His  peculiar  power  lay  in 
the  co-ordination  of  agencies;  in  the  uniting  of  many  rivu- 
le«  of  influence  into  one  mighty  stream.  He  was  naturally 
a  leader  of  men,  and  his  unselfishness  secured  their  fidelity. 
The  result  was  inevitable;  committees.  Councils.  Legisla- 
tures yielded  before  him  in  recc^nitionof  his  superior  insight 
as  to  the  best  method  of  promoting  the  general  wellare. 

His  domcsric  life  was  filled  with  solicitude  and  affccrion 
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for  his  family,  horn  whom  his  ceaseless  toil  for  others  oitra 
isobited  him.     He  nlu-ays  rose  early,  seldom  later  tban  645 
o'clock.     He  wrote  his  most  iniportam  letters   in   his  own 
hand ;  others  were  dictated  to  a  stenographer.      His  brrakto 
he  usually  took  in  his  office  while  in  Philadelphia,  but  whrn 
at  Newport.  Nortliea&t  Harbor,  or  Bay  Head,   ttie  prograia 
of  work  was  modified  a  little,  and  he  brcrak^isted  with  his 
&mily.     Sometimes  he  would  read  a  few  pages  of  Lord 
Chesterfield  to  his  Imys.     **  It  amuses  them,"  he  writes,  "  bw 
it  requires  more  than  that  to  impart  grace  to  them."     Ahts 
break^JM,  which  was  usually  at  eight  or  8.30,  the  stenognphcf 
returned  and  worked  with  liitti  for  three  tiours ;  tlicn  thac 
was  a  march  to  the  shore  with  the  boys  for  a  sea-bath. 
Dinner  was  served  at  half-past  one,  after  which  he  took  2 
drive,  or  a  sliort  walk,  with  Mrs.  Pepper;  read  a  favorite 
author,  {>r,  all  too  frequently,  resumed    his  work,  with  his 
stenographer.     After  eight  o'clock  he  was  alone,  and  usually 
worked  until  long  past  midnight.     From  tliis  program  thete 
was  little  variation  tlirough  the  summer  days.     What  varia- 
tion  there  was  consisted  in  lengthening  the  hours  of  labor 
and  shortening  those  of  recreation. 

His  interest  in  the  prt^ess  of  his  three  sons  was  patient 
and  incessant.  The  youngest,  Oliver  Hazard  Perry,  was 
more  witli  his  father  than  the  two  elder  sons,  who  were 
much  of  the  time  at  school  or  in  the  University;  and  for 
Perry  he  fell  a  peculiar  affection.  The  boy  strongly  re- 
sembled his  fother,  and  intimate  friends  of  the  femily  will 
long  remember  delightful  glimpses  of  &thcr  and  son,  insep- 
arable companions,  chaning  to  each  other  in  French  and 
planning  all  sorts  of  stupendous  enterprises.  WheiKver 
Perry  was  sick  his  father  became  a  changed  irun ;  (hen,  if 
ever,  it  was  inadvisable  to  press  him  or  be  over-solicitous  for 
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mne  aflairs.  In  August,  1894,  Perry  was  taken  suddcnly 
sick.  "I  was  utterly  upset  for  forty-eight  hours,"  writes  Dr. 
Pepper.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  no  one  understood  his 
father  (juite  as  Perry  did. 

The  last  three  years  of  Dr,  Pepper's  life  were  years  of 
sleeplessness,  pain,  and  intensity  of  application.  Not  seldom 
does  he  speak  of  having  no  sleep  for  thirty-wx  hours  or  of 
working  from  tburtcrn  to  nineteen  hours  consecutively.  He 
was  much  given  to  reading,  though  one  wonders  when  he 
found  time  for  it.  Among  his  &voritc  books  were  the  great 
confessions,  as  those  of  Aurelius,  and  the  lesser  ones,  such 
as  Sterne's  bit  of  autobiography. 

**  I  am  glad  to  have  Seneca,"  he  writes.  "  I  do  not  find  any 
Tault  with  him  for  ihe  incon«iii(enciei  between  his  conduct  and  his 
creed.  He  was  hunuin  and  not  a  hypocrite.  He  tried  to  see 
things  and  men  and  women  as  they  are.  His  ideal,  his  spirit,  his 
code  were  line ;  but  he  knew  his  weakness,  and  did  not  always 
keep  out  of  tempiatton.  It  is  easy  to  throw  orcr  a  philosophy 
which  did  so  little  fat  the  philosopher,  but  I  nrc  for  it  and  get 
good  out  of  it.  1  think  he  was  striving  onward  and  upward  10 
the  end."  ' 

Men  of  action  are  fond  of  epigrams  and  ot  epigram- 
matic philosophy. 

"  I  awoke  at  dawn  and  read  Aurelius,"  he  wHies.  **  I  am 
stronger  and  calmer  than  I  ventured  to  hope  that  I  should  be  for  a 
long  time,  and  I  begin  to  have  that  clear  inner  light  as  to  the  future 
which  is  always  common  10  mc  when  assuted  uf  a  successful  and 
r^hi  course  of  action.  I  shall  never  give  myself  one  moment*! 
worry  again  about  slanderous  criticism  or  treacherous  opposition. 
1  know  I  have  th«   strength  to  carry  through  a  second  life  of 
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This  was  wriltfn  from  Newport  at  a  lime  when  he  •« 
resting  and  recuperating.  But  these  moments  of  calm  and 
physical  rest  were  few;  a  wc-k  later  he  is  "impatient  toga 
to  town,"  in  order  to  lay  hold  more  effectively  on  thr  rxecn- 
tion  of  bis  plans. 

The  great  struggle  was  for  the  laixl  on  which  to  crecf  th* 
Museum  building.  The  question  may  here  be  asked.  Why 
this  haste  and  concentration  of  activity?  Why  not  work 
more  slowly  and  win  tlie  battle?  The  answer  is.  There  wit 
no  other  course  to  pursue.  If  the  land  was  to  be  obtained 
from  Councils,  it  must  be  obtained  at  once.  The  opposition 
to  Dr.  Pepper  was  bitter,  persistent,  bold,  and  powertuL 
Though  this  opposition  was  prolonged,  its  history  is  brief: 
it  failed,  but  its  merciless  activity  shortened  Dr.  Pepper's  life 

While  be  was  exerting  himself  for  the  Museums  he  w» 
laboring  witb  equal  energy  to  secure  an  appropriation  in 
Councils  for  the  filtration  of  the  city's  water  supply.  Like 
a  good  politician,  he  had  faith  in  omnibus  bills,  and  in  order 
to  secure  the  enactment  of  his  own  measures  he  gave  hb 
influence  to  the  fortlierance  of  the  measures  of  others.  The 
close  of  the  year  1894  found  him  pressing  forward  a  group 
of  interests:  the  Museums,  the  Free  Library,  the  filtration 
plan,  and  the  reorganization  of  the  educational  system  of  the 
city.  The  fiiLvicial  elements  necessary  to  the  passage  of 
these  measures  were  finally  embodied  in  what  was  called  the 
Loan  Bill,  a  public  measure  which,  tliere  is  no  doubt,  cost 
him  months,  perhaps  years,  of  life. 
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The  working  out  of  die  organization  both  of  the  Com- 
merchl  Museums  and  of  the  Free  Museum  of  Science  and 
Art  involved  the  settlement  of  the  relations  of  both  to  tlie 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  The  Museum  of  Science  and 
Aft  wa3  to  be  a  part  of  the  University  system  and  yet  have 
an  identity  all  its  own.  No  other  man  than  Dr.  Fci^>er 
could  have  set^ured  the  final  result:  oo-ordination  with  the 
University  and  pmctical  independence  of  the  Museum.  But 
the  result  was  hard  to  attain. 

From  the  early  spring  of  1895  dates  the  marked  failure 
of  his  health.  His  system  never  again  readily  sliook  oH* 
even  light  attacks  of  disease. 

On  the  twenty-second  of  March  his  beloved  mother  passed 
away.  "She  has  gone  to  sleep,"  he  wrote;  "quietly  and 
peaceftilly."  His  atTccdon  for  her  was  one  of  the  deep  pas- 
sions of  his  life.  She  lived  to  witness  his  triumphs  and  to 
see  the  large  place  which  he  filled  in  the  world.  In  the  first 
sketch  of  his  life  which  he  had  written,  he  referred  to  her,' 
and  the  intervening  quarter  of  a  centurj-  had  only  intensified 
thi-  tendi'r  feelings  wliich  existed  between  them.  Seldom 
does  one  see  such  a  mother  and  such  a  son.  "I  could  not 
sleep  very  well,"  he  wrote  on  the  day  following  her  death, 
"  but  I  am  alt  right  to^lay.  1  would  not  call  her  back 
could  1  do  so.  It  was  a  be^iutiful  er>d  of  a  singularly  lovely 
life." 

As  tJie  various  camp.aigns  progressed,  he  became  con- 
vinced that  the  bill  for  the  reorganization  of  the  Board  of 
Education  in  Philadelphia,  which  the  Civic  Club  was  actively 
pu&liing  through  tJie  Legislature,  was  doomed.  The  Civic 
Club  had  taken  it  up  wirh  but  little  hope  of  success,  for  the 
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purpose  of  rducaring  the  people  to  the  froia  o*  ibc 
fyttan  and  to  kcrp  the  occencf  ibr 
the  people.  lu  prokknc.  Mo.  Sceveoaon.  had 
Pepper's  intereu  in  the  nxnmncni,  sad  ba%  powerful 
ence  had  been  thrown  on  its  side,  [ntrodooed  by  Semut 
Poncr.  who  had  agreed  to  substttuR  the  Civic  Oab  Com- 
|ffomi5e  Bill  for  one  which  he  himself  had  planned  u  ii^ 
iroducc,  it  passed  Uie  Senaiei  and  went  throu^  a  first  read- 
ing in  the  House,  where,  bjr  an  oowortby  trick  of  the 
Speaker.  It  was  refirrrcd,  not  to  the  Cfxnminee  on  Edutadoa 
which  was  frirndly  and  the  Icfniimate  comminec,  bat  to  the 
Commiliec  of  Municipal  Corpoiatiotu,  with  an  obvious  dr- 
lite  to  pigeon-hole  it  until  the  close  of  the  acisioo.  From 
that  monient  it  was  a  lost  cause:  the  men  who  bad  hero 
eager  to  support  the  measure  allowed  it  to  £01  to  the  groood.* 

His  physical  collapses  from  this  time  set  in  ftequepdy, 
and  he  discovered  that  he  could  no  lon^  count  on  ha 
capacity  to  work ;  hut,  though  confined  to  hb  bed  at  times, 
he  did  not  for  long  cense  working:  innumerable  Ictiers 
telegrams  were  sent  and  received,  and  the  poTHJerous 
chinery  of  liis  numerous  campaigns  was  kept  in  motion; 
His  sjxUs  of  sickness  were  shaken  off  by  will  power  rather 
than  by  medicine  or  re»t.  He  reiiised  to  be  sick,  though  hi 
work  was  enough  to  break  down  any  man.  Even  when 
a  day  lie  was  confined  to  his  bed,  he  mainuincd  his  h 
artd  serenity,  and  gently  rebuked  an  anxious  triend :  **  Never 
allow  one  moment  to  be  spoiled  by  anxiety.  What  is  the 
use  of  our  liard-won  upland  of  clear  sky  and  pure  air  if  we 
let  logs  obscured" 

An  interesting  illustration  of  his  anendon  to  detaib  i 
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afforded  in  connection  with  the  projected  ordinance  for  the 
acquisition  of  the  lands  for  the  Museums.  He  went  care- 
fully over  all  the  relevant  pamphlet  laws,  and  practically 
wrote  the  entire  ordinance  himself,  every  word  of  which  was 
tnost  carefully  weighed.'  This  attention  to  details  was  his 
habit  in  all  matters.  When  news  reached  him  of  Mr.  Charles 
C.  Harrison's  munificent  gift  of  half  a  million  to  the  Uni- 
versity, he  wrote;  "This  splendid  gift  would  ot  itself  repay 
me  for  all  the  annoyance  I  liave  gone  through  for  years." 
He  felt  that  the  great  work  to  which  he  had  given  years  of 
life  was  now  made  yet  more  secure. 

At  this  time  he  was  receiving  encouraging  news  in  other 
directions:  the  appropriation  for  the  Museums  from  City 
Councils  was  assured,  and  it  seemed  for  a  time  tliat  the  bill 
for  the  reoi^nization  and  improvement  at  Blockley — the 
separation  of  the  paupers  and  the  insane,  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  place  as  a  great  municipal  hospital — would 
pass.  For  the  regeneration  of  Blockley  he  had  been  bl>or- 
ing  over  thirty  years,  aixl  the  end  seemed  yet  a  great  way 
off;  indeed  it  did  not  come  in  his  lifetime.  Scattered  through 
his  pa|)ers  were  bundles  of  reports  pertaining  to  Blocklcy» 
from  the  time  when  he  was  there  at  the  opening  of  his  prao- 
ttce  down  almost  to  the  last  of  his  life.  That  great  piece  of 
municipal  reform  remains  yet  to  be  carried  out. 

I'hc  wheels  of  his  activity  were  turning  faster  and  fester. 

**I  lecture  rrom  halF-pasi  live  till  half-patt  six,"  he  writcx,  ^^and 
(hen  shall  have  to  go  tn-cnt)-  miles  to  a  consuttaiion.  I  am  helpless 
at  thi(  moment  ajid  have  six  hours  of  dictation  ahead  of  me  ind 
strength  for  only  two  or  three  of  them.  I  lectured  with  tremendous 
energy  lo-day ;  it  takes  an  av/ful  lot  out  of  me.     The  crisis  of 
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orguirutiun  once  passed  in  die  matter  of  the  Free  Mutcuin,  ikt 
Pepper  Laboratory  of  Hygiciic,  the  City  MuKuin»>  aad  the  Vm- 
vcmiiy  Museum,  Hcavat  grant  that  some  leisure  cornea  or  I  mtm 
resign  my  professonhip.  1  could  not  lire  u  I  have  lived  since  aj 
return  in  September ;  not  one  moment  have  I  been  free  frooi  tfa 
lash." ' 

On  the  heels  of  this  activity  came  revulsion  next  ib/. 

**  I  beoime  so  unwell  yesterday  that  I  had  to  cancel  my  mpge- 
mcnts  and  went  to  bed  early  in  the  evening.  1  «m  a  little  stronger 
lo-day,  but  am  very  vreary.  My  work  will  not  let  up  one  tiutsM. 
1  shall  go  to  bed  this  evening  as  toon  as  I  return  from  the  cu«auy« 
for  I  must  go  for  consultation.  What  is  the  matter  I  do  not  luwwi 
as  soon  as  1  rest  I  feel  all  right.  As  loan  as  I  get  tired  1  icca  i» 
get  so  weary  1  cannot  rouse  myself.  Luckily,  no  lecture  for  ten 
days.  I  shall  watch  eveiy  pain,  and  will  nut  and  must  nttt  break 
down." 

It  was  just  at  this  time  that  he  was  so  unlbrturute  as 
to  enter  upon  the  contest  for  clecatm  as  vice-presideni  erf 
the  Philosophical  Socictj', — unquestionably  one  of  the  m» 
takes  of  his  life.     The  contest  was  very  bitter,  and  came  at 
a  most  unhappy  moment  for  the  success  of  nuny  of  the 
large  enterprises  which  he  had  on  hand.     These  were  in  i 
critical  stage,  particularly  the  appropriation  bill  pending  in 
the  Legislature  and  ttie  ordinance  for  the  land-grant  to  ihr 
Museums.     His  candidacy  for  the  second  office  in  the  Philth  . 
sophical  Society  alienated  some  of  his  friends  and  did 
strengthen  his  position  in  the  city.    No  comment  on  tha 
disastrous  struggle — disastrous  for  his  health,  although  he  wt 
the  office — can  be  stronger  titan  his  own.     "  To-morrow  at' 
tliis  time,"  he  writes,  "  it  will  be  over,  and  the  immediate 
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effects  of  one  of  the  worst  blunders  I  have  made  in  a  lile 
full  of  blunders  will  pass  into  their  second  chapter.'"  But 
his  election  he  viewed,  after  all,  as  a  persoiul  triumph.  This 
vice-presidency  was  the  only  office  for  which  he  ever  made 
what  in  politics  is  called  "  a  fight." 

The  new  year,  1896,  found  him  busier  and  physically 
weaker  than  ever.  Day  arui  night  were  given  to  long  con- 
ferences with  Senators,  Councilmcn,  men  and  women  of 
wealth  and  influence  in  private  station,  and  all  for  the  pur> 
pose  of  advancing  the  cause  of  the  Free  Library,  Museums, 
public  education,  the  University,  the  sanitary  condition  of 
the  city,  and  the  National  University  at  Washington.  Every 
letter  in  which  he  speaks  of  himself,  written  at  this  time, 
contains  some  expression  of  weariness,  some  confession  of 
overwork.  "I  am  so  behindhand."  he  writes,  "l  l»ave  abso- 
lutely no  peace  in  life  for  a  single  instant."  The  numl>cr  ot 
committee  meetings.  Faculty  meetings,  trustee  meetings,  and 
interviews  which  he  planned  and  carried  through  at  this  time 
is  appalling.  One  ot'  his  plans  was  to  secure  Bartram's 
Garden  either  for  the  Department  of  Archieology  or  for  the 
Commercial  Museums.  He  was  anxious  vinih  Dr.  Wilson, 
to  start  a  botanical  garden  somewhat  after  the  character  of 
the  Garden  of  Plants  in  Paris,  and  Bartram's  Garden  would 
make  a  beginning.  He  failed  to  obtain  Bartram's  through 
what  he  records  as  the  treachery  of  one  upon  whom  he  had 
relied.  The  loss  he  did  not.  however,  consider  irretrievable, 
for  a  better  public  garden  could  be  developed  on  the  site  of 
the  land  which  he  was  securing  for  the  Museums. 

He  was  not  always  successful  in  his  appeals,    "Are  there 
not  days  when  it  all  seems  too  hard 9"  he  asks.    "This  is 
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one  with  me.  I  have  just  spent  an  hour  and  a  half  pteading 
for  monry  as  a  nun  pleads  for  his  lite,  and  not  a  penny  ha^t 
I  got.  I  am  unable  to  get  through  my  medical  wor^.  and 
now  I  am  tired,  nervous,  and  cross,  aiKi  must  beg;in  a  loog 
evening's  work  which  must  be  done."  Then  came  a  col- 
lapse. "  I  have  no  idea  what  happened."  he  writes ;  •*  I  may 
have  taken  cold  or  I  may  have  been  poisoned-  I  am  in  bed 
comfortable,  but  coughing  much  more.  No  possible  good 
in  a  consultation.  I  know  more,  in  my  little  finger — like 
Paracelsus  (about  my  own  case)! — than  the  whole  Faculty 
in  their  united  wisdom."  Although  thus  prostrated,  he  adds, 
"I  expect  to  be  at  the  committee  meeting  to-morrow  at  half- 
past  twelve."'  This  collapse  marked  a  turning-point.  Up 
to  this  time  he  had  been  cheerfol  and  had  regained  much  of 
his  old-time  hopefilrvess :  he  seemed  to  have  taken  a  new 
grip  on  lite. 

Never  had  he  been  more  powerfiil  or  more  important  in 
the  community,  or,  putting  it  in  a  better  way,  never  before 
had  the  community  so  fully  recognized  his  pvatness  and 
importance.  His  earnestness  was  surpassing.  Just  at  this 
time  came  the  Philosophical  Society  campaign,  which  broke 
him  up  again,  and  he  did  not  have  sutHcicnt  vitality  to  pull 
himself  together.  From  this  time  his  phyMcal  condition  oc- 
cupied more  and  more  of  his  thoughts.  The  most  serious 
sign  of  the  radical  change  was  his  nervousness,  which  became 
frequently  intolerable ;  a  most  serious  sign  of  phyMcal  decay 
in  him,  for  no  nun  ever  had  more  self-control  than  he  in  his 
normal  condition. 

"Not  so  fine  as  I  fancied,"  he  wrote  a  tirrw  days  later.  »*| 
started  out,  but  was  too  weak,  and  came  back  and  slept  from 
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eight  last  evening  until  half-past  seven  this  morning,  and  I 
shall  try  it  again  to-night.  But  I  must  go  down  at  four  to 
the  annual  ciKtting  of  the  Free  Library."  He  had  cheering 
news  this  day,  that  the  Department  of  State  at  Washington 
would  extend  its  support  to  the  Commercial  Museums  by 
directing  the  American  consuls  to  make  special  reports  to  it 
ot  the  condition  of  trade  in  the  different  parts  of  the  world. 
Another  encouragement  was  the  attitude  of  several  of  the 
wealthiest  citizens  of  Philadelphia  towards  the  Free  Museum 
of  Science  and  Art. — notablv  Mr.  P.  A.  B.  Widener  and 
Mr.  William  L.  RIkins.  There  seemed  a  prospect  now  that 
they  would  erect  halls  bearing  tlic  names  of  their  donors. 
In  spite  of  nature's  warnings,  he  continued  his  activities. 

"  I  was  late  in  rising,"  he  record].  **  All  the  world  wat  here 
and  I  hzvc  Etruggled  to  clear  the  deck.  I  shall  go  to  New  York. 
Ii  will  be  a  busy  day,  but  I  am  strong  enough.  I  have  learned  at 
last  the  lesson  1  should  have  learned  a  year  ago.  I  am  overworked 
and  can  do  nothing  well,  and,  worse  than  that,  have  not  one 
moment  or  one  grain  of  energy  for  true  living,  Tricndship,  science, 
etc.  1  must  consider  very  carefully  what  to  resign,  for  ]  am 
resolved  io  cut  loose  from  some  of  my  positions,  not  hastily,  but 
deliberately  and  at  good  moments.  This  breakdown  has  been 
coming  steadily  closer  and  closer  all  the  fall.  1  have  managed  to 
bold  on,  and  am  getting  better,  but  the  game  it  too  risky." 

This  was  written  at  tlie  close  of  January.  i8y6,'  and  re- 
corded what  with  him  was  a  matter  not  of  the  will  but  of 
compulsion. 

Anears  of  work  now  be-gan  accumulating,  "mountains  of 
them,"  .18  he  expressed  it.  The  Museum  work  ad^-anccd  so 
finely  that  the  committee  was  consulting  architects,  engineers. 
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and  landscape  gardeners.  Kvcry  detail  pnssed  through  Hi 
hands.  His  decision  to  ruign  ironi  the  many  presidenots 
wliicli  he  licid  was  made  too  late,  but  he  acted  upon  it  and 
got  some  relief.  He  began  to  realize  that  the  time  wai 
short ;  that  he  must  concentrate  his  energies  upon  die  laigcs 
enterprises  in  hand.  To  an  observer  there  was  no  change 
whatever  in  his  outward  lite,  save  that  he  was  more  frequently 
ill  in  betl.  His  office  was  crowded  with  patients;  consulti> 
tions  multiplied  upon  him;  messenger  boys  were  running  10 
and  fro  from  his  ofHcc  as  usual,  and  die  ebb  and  flow  at 
secretaries,  members  of  the  Faculty,  trustees,  and  politidaiu 
kept  on  quite  in  the  old  way. 

But  he  was  changed;  tlie  work  was  beginning  to  pall  upOD 
him,  and  the  exactions  of  the  day  were  becoming  brutal 
His  capacity  to  inHuenct^  men  was  transcendent  and.  as  eventi 
proved,  complete.  He  understood  exactly  what  to  da  The 
whole  tiling,  after  all,  was  a  nutter  of  courage  3T>d  physical 
endurance.  Day  after  day  he  was  now  recording  "nearer 
dead  than  alive ;  worn  out,  arrears  of  work  hopeless.  I  ws 
so  anxious  about  Councils  I  could  not  sleep,  and  was  off 
early  this  morning  and  spent  an  hour  with  [*  *  *]  bcforr 
he  left  bed  ;*  and  all  this  to  influence  the  master  politicians." 

Signs  of  encouragement  caused  him  to  recuperate  quickly, 
but  discouragement,  however  trifling,  wrought  disastrouf 
efl*ect$  upon  his  nervous  system.  One  day  he  records  himself 
in  splendid  health,  but  the  next  is  "a  beastly  hard  day  with 
little  result  and  intolerable  weariness."  His  moves  for  the 
advancement  of  the  National  University  were  repeatedly 
checkmated  by  the  painliil  hostility  of  some  of  the  old 
universities  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard.      Behiitd  all  thb 
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opposition  was  their  secret  jentousy  and  fear  that  a  national 
university  would  injure  them.  He  fully  realized  the  stale 
of  affairs,  but  bravely  and  persistently  kept  on. 

As  titne  passed  he  gradually  dropped  his  efforts  with  men 
of  little  influence,  and  concentrated  himself  upon  the  leaders, 
who  he  found  were,  after  all,  the  masters  of  the  situation. 
"I  suppose  I  did  too  much,"  he  writes.  "A  bad  night; 
twelve  hours  of  restless,  feverish  waste  of  time."  He  now 
often  had  to  send  away  his  stenographer,  a  sure  sign  of  col- 
lapse. The  last  day  of  April  he  menuons  as  "  one  of  the 
strongest  days"  of  his  life.  "I  gathered  up  the  Faculty  into 
one  hand  last  evening  and  swung  it  as  n  stick."  But  in  the 
morning  he  records :  "  I  had  another  such  an  awful  night ; 
it  takes  life  out  of  one."  From  this  time  he  rarely  got  more 
than  three  or  four  hours'  sleep  out  of  the  twenty-four. 

With  the  coming  of  the  early  March  days  he  and  those 
near  to  him  began  to  face  the  possibility  of  his  death.  Duting 
the  preceding  winter  he  had  several  atucks  of  angina  pec- 
toris ;  and,  although  he  kept  this  a  secret,  after  the  last  of 
tliese.  wliich  was  in  February,  he  was  convinced  that  the  end 
was  not  fat  distant.  He  began  to  confide  his  wishes  for  tlie 
tliture  to  hts  closest  assocbtcs,  arxl  gave  them  instructions  in 
preparation  for  the  worst.  He  promised  to  shape  things  so 
that  tiie  burden  sliould  not  be  too  heavy  for  them  to  carry. 
He  knew  now  that  he  should  never  live  to  sec  the  fulfilment 
of  his  great  plans.  He  made  no  change,  however,  in  his 
outward  life;  went  to  consnltations  at  untimely  hours  with- 
out a  pause;  attended  to  his  medical  practice,  which  was 
ever  increasing,  and  bravely  kept  in  touch  witli  the  vast 
army  of  men  and  women  with  whom  he  was  carrying  on 
the  great  work.  Excepting  liis  liabitual  attention  to  his 
medical  practice,  he  did  no  more  scientific  work,  and  yet  to 
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do  such  work  had  be«n  the  dream  of  his  h'fe.  He  iras  in  i 
state  of  chronic  weariness;  yet  he  continued  ro  plve  whole 
uij^his  to  the  dictation  of  letters,  telegrams,  and  reports,  and 
attend  the  endless  round  of  conlerences  and  commitrec  meet- 
ings much  as  usual. 

Not  a  week  passed  that  he  did  not  acquire,  by  gift  or 
purchase,  some  new  collection  of  treasures  for  tlie  Museum 
of  Science  and  Art.  Its  collections  were  now  londly  de- 
manding an  adequate  treasure-house,  and  he  took  deep  joy 
in  tlie  consciousness  that  this  was  provided  for.  A  gleam  of 
success  aHected  him  like  a  tonic,  but  a  shadow  of  discourage- 
ment pulled  him  down.  The  innumerable  meetings  over 
which  he  presided  were  a  drag  upon  him,  but  he  felt  that  he 
could  not  let  them  pass  into  other  hatKls ;  the  time  for  this 
had  not  yet  come.  He  alone  must  co-ordinate  the  educa- 
tional work  at  hand.  His  inability  to  sleep  remained  un- 
changed. "I  had  a  little  sleep  last  night,"  he  writes  towards 
the  last  of  May,  "  but  I  am  astonished  at  my  own  stretch. 
I  am  living  an  impossible  life.  The  high  purpose  to  which 
all  these  efforts  are  pledged  must  be  the  sustaining  force.  I 
am  seeking  so  many  favors  from  so  many  different  people  in 
so  many  ditferent  directions,  which  is  all  very  complicated, 
1  feel  like  a  juggler  with  many  plates  spinning,  and  all  must 
be  touched  at  tlie  right  spot." 

A  glimpse  at  his  professional  activity  at  this  time  is  afforded 
by  one  little  line  in  a  letter  written  the  last  of  May:  "The 
devil  has  broken  loose  with  me  in  medicine,  my  house  a 
packed  with  people,  and  I  have  six  consultations  out  of 
town  in  different  directions  between  this  and  tomorrow 
morning/"     On  this  May  day  he  records  tliat  his  work  had 
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been  so  pressing  that  he  had  not  been  in  bed  for  ttiree  nights. 
Another  colUipse  followed,  and  recovery  was  a  hard  fight. 
"  I  could  not  go  to  Maryland,"  he  writes  on  the  twelfth  of 
June,  "the  pain  was  too  great  to  venture  it."  But  he  also 
records  that  the  results  of  work  were  coming  in,  and  written 
pledges  of  support  in  the  Legislature  and  Councils  for  the 
Museums.     This  to  him  was  recompense  for  ceaseless  toil. 

In  July  he  staned  with  his  family  on  a  long  journey 
through  the  Northwest.  He  got  away  barely  in  time,  for 
on  reaching  Minneapolis,  July  25,  he  wrote  to  a  colleague 
that  he  had  had  worrying  symptoms  since  he  started,  due  to 
the  hurry  and  drive  of  tlie  preceding  month.  His  health 
was  from  this  time  ever  more  the  subject  of  his  thought. 
He  noticed  that  he  could  scarcely  write  or  use  his  hands  01 
feet  in  a  regular  way ;  a  condition  which  he  attributed  to  the 
etfect  of  the  long  and  rapid  journey  which  he  had  taken 
when  in  .in  exhausted  state.  He  was  sure  that  it  would  pass 
08*  soon ;  but  it  did  not. 

AH  through  the  journey  in  Southern  Dakota  he  was 
drowsy  and  suffered  great  pain.  When  he  reached  Agassiz. 
in  British  Columbia,  on  the  tliirtieth  of  July,  he  thought 
himself  all  right  agnin,  but  he  confessed  that  he  had  a 
"queer  scare."  "It  was  only  rheumatism  of  the  nerves," 
he  notes,  "but  it  affected  my  tongue,  right  arm,  and  right 
leg.  I  have  been  very  good  and  careful," — carefulness  which 
his  surroundings  for  the  moment  compelled  him  to  observe. 

When  lie  reached  Vancouver,  on  the  thiny-first,  he  con- 
fessed that  it  was  the  first  day  he  had  had  the  energy  to 
think  or  move,  but  he  had  been  tccling  acutely. 


**  Is  it  not  Btrangr,"  he  inquirei,  "  how  force  within  as  wclJ  as 
without  aisumn  ditTercni  forms  so  readily  and  so  swirtly  f     I  have 
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been  biitling  all  the  week  with  a  teriuui  threatening.  1  lelt  that, 
of  course,  ]  should  come  out  all  right.  I  shall  never  knot*'  whether 
It  has  bceti  good  ur  bad  for  me  to  be  fiying  through  afuce  now  'at 
this  fashion.  I  fell  bcner  yesterday  for  the  firu  time,  and  this 
murning,  at  half-past  three,  1  awakened  with  a  jerk,  and  waa  hard 
at  it  upon  fifty  things  :  Museum  matters,  Museum  finances,  patients, 
jotting  down  what  mutt  be  done;  and  I  have  been  tn  the  little 
dining-room  of  the  car,  where  I  sleep,  since  four  o'clock,  writirtg 
by  a  big  window,  which  looks  on  the  Paciiic,  and  with  luch  a  cold, 
foggy  sun  struggling  to  get  through.  I  feel  as  if  I  could  not  uay 
away  from  Philadelphia  a  tingle  day." 

He  was  fretting  to  know  whether  there  had  been  a  special 
niecting  of  Councils,  whether  any  important  communica- 
tions  had  come  from  any  people,  and  what  progress  alt  his 
enterprises  were  nuking:  for  the  weak  state  of  his  health 
had  compelled  him  to  leave  tliem  all,  for  3  lime.  His 
greatest  desire  was  to  learn  what  bids  for  the  new  Museum 
building  had  coine  in.  It  seemed  as  if  nothing  could  satisfy 
him  until  the  permanent  structure  was  rising  in  the  air. 
This  once  suricd,  he  felt  that  all  would  be  secure.  Whcti 
he  reached  San  Franci&co.  on  the  filth  of  August,  he  thought 
himself  better  and  stronger,  but  confessed  that  he  was  Bkx 
from  being  in  6ne  condition.  He  cancelled  all  the  trips  he 
had  planned,  and  determined  to  keep  quiet  and  go  on  rt^lar 
training  and  regimen;  but  he  adds: 

"  I  have  masses  of  writing,  fifty  or  lixty  letters  ycitcrday  and 
to-day,  and  lectures  and  addresses,  so  I  shall  be  busy  enough.  It 
is  (he  old  story  :  1  awaken  at  five  or  5.30,  and  must  get  up  and  be 
at  it.     You  cannot  throw  off  rooted  habits  so  quickly." 

On  the  third  of  August,  when  "thirty  miles  frotn  San 
Francisco,"  he  notes  the  excessive  heat : 
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"  The  bit  dayi  are  hard  oitri.  The  heat  trying,  and  travelling 
rather  exciting  and  Taiiguing.  Mrs.  Pepper  is  tired  and  suffering, 
but  il  it  over,  and  the  will  rest  quietly  for  tix  week*  in  ihia  dry, 
bracing  air.  I  hope  for  the  best.  I  am  almost  well,  and  able  lo 
write  more  fntly,  I  can  walk  much  better.  It  was  near  being  a 
bad  business  :  rheumatism  settling  on  a  number  of  exhausted  nen-es. 

**  It  has  taught  me  a  good  deal.  So  far  as  t  can  judge,  the  time 
is  not  favorable  for  pushing  ahead  with  any  big  work.  1  read  that 
New  York  and  Brooklyn  have  made  a  practical  failure  of  their 
new  issue  of  three  and  a  half  per  cent,  municipal  bonds.  I  hope 
Warwick  will  go  very  cautiously.  Even  if  he  eould  get  a  majority 
of  Councils,  it  seems  risky  to  advertise  a  loan." 

Better  for  him  had  he  taker]  complete  rest,  for  the  sixth 
in  San  Francisco  be  records  that  he  had  not  been  able  to 
sign  his  name  for  five  days.  His  tongue  had  been  so  afiected 
that  tlicrc  were  many  words  he  could  not  pronounce. 

**  I  could  not  raise  my  right  toe  over  a  ptpe-iiem  on  the  Roor," 
he  said,  "  but  had  to  drag  it  along.  I  felt  that  it  was  not  paralysis, 
but  a  severe  attack  of  inflammation  on  separate  nerves,  because  I 
could  trace  them  out  by  the  exquisite  tenderness  along  their  lines. 
Il  has  proved  so,  and  to-day  I  am  vastly  better.  I  have  kept  in- 
doors, kept  warm,  and  eaten  most  carefully." 

His  sons  accompanied  him  on  his  trip,  and  on  the  sixth 
of  August  went  off  to  the  Yosemirc  by  ihenisclves  for  a 
ten  days'  jaunt.  He  confessed  on  tlie  eighth  that  the  en* 
forced  quiet  was  good  for  lilm  and  that  he  had  slept  nine 
hours  (he  night  before  for  tlie  first  time  in  montlis.  A 
feeling  of  quiet  came  over  him.  Rest  brought  back  his 
hopes  and  ^ith.  He  saw  that  all  his  large  enterprises  were 
going  on  well.  The  [>ast  year  was  now  sufficiently  in  the 
perspective  for  him  to  realize  how  tremendous  had  been 
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its  strain  upon  him,  and  he  wondered  how  he  had  gonen 
through  it.* 

He  was  keenly  alive  lo  his  surroundings,  and  notes  io  one 
town,  of  not  quite  three  thousand  souls,  in  which  he  pasatd 
a  tew  hours.  "  that  there  were  quite  a  number  of  thirty, 
forty,  and  fitty  million  dollar  fortunes;"  and  be  thou^t  of 
what  he  could  do.  He  found  time  to  do  missionary  work 
which  he  thought  would  be  helpful  at  Washington  and 
abroad  even  if  it  did  not  bring  money  directly  ro  the  enter- 
prises in  which  he  was  engaged. 

On  the  tenth  of  August  he  reached  Pleasanton,  the  hotne' 
of  Mrs.  He-trst.    The  Hacienda  he  described  a^  an  embodh, 
ment  of  one  of  the  plans  which  liad  been  made  for 
Museum  building;  a  long,  tow  house,  high  walls  and   red 
tiles,  the  enclosure  planted  with  flowers.     Rest    and  quiet 
were  making  htm  uneasy,  and  he  was  again,  as  he  thougfal,j. 
"ready  for  work."     So  long  as  he  could  read  and  study 
write  innumerable  letters,  time  passed  tolerably ;  but  inactivity 
made  him  fret.     Mrs.   Pepper  was  much  better,  and    Mre. 
Hearst  was  most   kind,   thoughtAil.   and  attentive.     Fate 
planned  that  he  should  come  again  to  this  spot.     Thence 
he  was  to  start  on  titat  last  journey,— the  way  of  all  the 
earth. 

He  found  the  Hacienda  "  a  heavenly  place."  He  trrote  of 
die  stars  "glcanting  from  the  unspeakably  deep  blue  of  the 
heavens;"  of  "  the  marvellous  play  of  light  and  shadowt;" 
of  the  hills  "standing  in  grand  outlines  against  the  sky." 
Here  he  lived  very  quietly  and  devoted  himself  to  Mn. 
Pepper.  He  ate  fruit,  "as,"  he  said,  "one  eats  bread  at 
home ;"  and  he  rejoiced  in  spotless  linen,  which,  he  added. 
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"  would  keep  slifT  and  pure  for  six  months  instead  of  six 
fractions  of  a  second,  as  at  home."  Above  alt.  he  slept 
soundly  and  felt  so  much  refreshed  and  strengthened  thai  he 
was  obliged  to  contcss  that,  though  it  had  been  a  great  effort 
for  him  to  come,  he  had  done  right.  So  exhausted  was  he 
when  he  left  Philadelphia  he  did  not  know  "  what  to  fear" 
as  to  his  condition. 

The  alarming  symptoms  of  paralysis  had  passed  off;  en- 
tirely confirming  his  own  diagnosis. — that  of  rheumatism  fs^ 
exhausted  nerves.  But  he  was  indulging  in  a  respite  rather 
than  a  rest.  He  had  brought  with  him  "  two  busheb"  of 
old  correspondence  which  he  was  struggling  to  answer, — 
the  anears  of  work  of  which  he  liad  Ixcn  so  lung  com- 
plaining. On  the  Pacific  coast  he  mei  se\-eral  men  and 
women  of  great  wealth  who  were  interested  in  archicology, 
and  whom  he  tried  to  bring  into  helpful  relations  with  the 
Must'ums.  In  this  he  was  somewhat  successful,  especially 
in  the  Department  of  American  Archeology.  In  this  mis- 
sionary work  he  was  greatly  aided  by  the  ftiendship  of 
President  Diaz  of  Mexico,  who  sent  him  letters  of  introduc- 
tion to  powerful  triends  in  California. 

As  he  regained  his  strength,  he  resumed  his  habitual 
attention  to  details  and  wrote  many  letters  concerning  the 
erection  of  the  Museum  building  now  in  progress.  Not  a 
detail  escaped  him.  Hostility  to  the  execution  of  his  grear 
plans  had  continued  to  sharpen  during  his  absence,  and  he 
sought  in  every  way  in  his  power  to  disarm  it.  In  spite  of 
long  experience  with  certain  classes  of  men  in  Philadelphia, 
he  found  it  hard  to  believe  tliat  his  o^)ponent5  would  be 
foolish  enough  to  meddle  with  his  plans  when  such  splendid 
results  as  they  embodied  were  imminent.  But  iliey  con- 
tinued to  oppose  in  spite  of  the  grand  pro^ct. 
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TTiough  he  was  in  one  of  thf  loveliest  spots  on  the  globe, 
amidst  most  beautiful  trees  and  flowers  and  nrar  the  PaciSc 
Ocean,  under  a  Calitbrnta  sky,  all  wonderfully  Rne,  he 
became  restless,  and  fell  to  sleeping  badly  ami  to  woTryixm 
about  matters  at  home. 

Old  tiabtts  were  tyrannical,  and  be  could  not  take  enjor* 
mcnt  and  rest  like  other  people.  Even  the  large,  free  lifr 
of  the  Hacierxia  seemed  to  him  an  imprisonment;  tia 
thoughts  were  in  the  EasL  He  was  planning  the  wimer^ 
campaign. 

**I  am  scared,"  he  writes,  August  30,  "when  I  ihink  whit  I 
have  undertaken  for  this  winter.  The  old  ikrtne  of  lectures  i  no 
power  yet  to  cut  down  my  practice,  for  money  must  be  earned,  kti 
of  it,  and  it  is  useless  to  expect  to  make  u\y  in  this  country,  wM 
everything  so  upset  and  uncertain,  except  by  the  hardest  kind  of 
work.  I  have  an  important  address  in  Mexico  [the  Pan-AmenoDl  ( 
[the  work  at  the]  Philosophical  Society ;  *  campaign  of  social  eticer- 
uining;  an  address  before  the  Historical  Society  [  an  address  to  be 
given  at  the  opening  of  the  Agncw  wing  [at  the  Hospiial] ;  the 
Free  Museum  of  Science  and  Art ;  the  Commercial  Museum  ;  the 
Free  Library  i  and  the  Leas  offering  splendid  terms  for  a  work  on 
Practice.  I  have  been  making  too  many  bricks  with  very  little 
straw,  and  have  been  supplementing  with  the  fibres  of  poor  nerves.'* 

And  on  the  following  day : 

"  It  is  all  very  well  to  prate  of  contentment  and  pleasure  (  T  am 
debauched  by  affairs,  and  kiiow  no  peace  except  in  the  midst  of  full 
activity." 

TTiis  was  his  life  in  a  sentence. 

He  was  a  keen  observer  of  the  times  and  was  true  to  the 
political  faith  within  him.  The  Presidential  campaign  of 
1896  worried  him.     "If  only  Bryan  is  snowed  under  and 
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confidence  is  restored,"  he  notes  September  4,  "so  that  busi- 
ness will  start  and  big  work  will  be  again  possible.'"  He 
resolves  to  do  .-ill  he  can  to  regain  strength :  confesses  that 
hr  cannot  sleep  much,  "ttie  only  drawback,"  and  hopes  to 
sleep  more  the  coming  winter;  a  wise  decision,  for,  as  he 
acknowledges,  he  had  not  averaged  6ve  hours'  sleep  a  day 
through  the  preceding  year. 

He  tried  to  interest  Li  Hung  Chang  in  the  Museums  and 
to  secure  through  him  a  grand  Chinese  exhibit;  but  the 
visit  of  the  distinguished  Oriental  brought  the  Museum 
nothing.  Dr.  Pepper's  activity  among  the  Pacific  coast 
people  on  behalf  of  the  Museums  was  only  moderately 
successful.  He  interviewed  everybody  who  had  the  least 
interest  in  archanlogy,  and  secured  endless  promises  and  a 
few  fine  collections,  notably  Japanese,  Russian,  and  Alaskan, 
"  but  the  people  promise  so  much,  and  how  little  the  results." 

Towards  ibe  close  of  October  he  had  another  attack  of 
aagim  pettoris,  attcr  which  he  writes  that  he  did  not  sleep 
well  and  was  barely  fit  to  begin  a  hard  week.  He  was 
now  forced  to  acknowledge  what  inroads  on  his  vitality  the 
last  fifteen  years  of  ceaseless  work  had  made.  "  I  did  it 
deliberately,  and  am  not  sorry,  but  I  must  pay  the  price." 
At  this  time  he  was  preparing  for  his  Mexican  trip  to  attend 
the  Medical  Congress,  which  bis  failing  health  ought  to 
liavc  ruled  out,  but  he  felt  that  he  could  not  escape  it  "save 
at  a  loss  of  prestige  and  neglect  of  duty."  It  proved  a  great 
triumph  and  ovation,'  but  it  cost  him  months  of  life.  The 
address  for  tlie  Mexican  Congress  he  mostly  prepared  while 
in  California  and  on  the  way  home. 


'  MS.,  September  4,  1S96. 


*Sec  pp.  123-125. 
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VI 

THE  CLOSING  YEARS 
1896-1898 

DURING   January  and   February,    1897.    he   passed 
tlirough  another  season  of  change  for  the  worse. 
and  entered  upon  a  period  of  physical  depressioo, 
and  from  diis  time  to  the  end  joyousness  was   inore  ami 
more  rare  with  him.     Life  worried,  yes,  irritated   him,  and 
the  li%-ely  &ith  which  for  so  many  years  had  sustained  him 
diminished.      Not  hope,  but  reverses  and  discouragrmrnl. 
lashed  him  Into  activity.     As  a  friend  expressed  it,  "Ufe 
was  conquering  him   who  had  always  victoriously  fought 
it"    "The  days  go  by,"  he  wrote,  with  unconscious  pathos; 
**  I  march  as  hard  as  I  can,  but  seem  only  to  mark  time ; 
indeed,  I  scarcely  hold  my  own.     I  see  no  near  prospect 
of  any   change;    I   cannot    go   through    my  work    during 
the  day."'      At  the  dinner  to  Mr.  Bruneti^re   there  were 
speeches  in  French,  and  among  them  one  by  Dr.  Pepper. 
It  fell  below  his  standard,  and  it  annoyed  him,  not  hcci\. 
he  w.a5  vain,    but    because    he  loved  to  do  the  real  thir 
and  do  it  in  the  best   manner.     He  hxed  the  blame 
misfortunes  of  this   kind    upon  "the  miserable    makeshiii 
which    had   stood    him    instead    of  an    education."'      His 
standards  of  lite  were  high ;  he  possessed  the  scholar's  sou) 
and  knew  all  too  well  what  a  wretched  preparation  fur  life 
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the  clemcntar)'  school  and  the  University  had  given  him. 
His  realization  of  the  cheat  that  hnd  been  put  upon  him 
was  through  life  a  potent  factor  in  his  labors  for  education. 
He  wished  the  younger  generation  to  have  a  better  chance 
than  had  come  to  him. 

The  Loan  Bill  was  now  on  the  carpet,  and  it  exhausted 
him:  it  was  his  evil  genius.  Scarcely  a  letter  written  or  a 
memorandum  made  by  him  from  this  time  to  the  end  fails 
to  speak  of  this  hill  and  his  labors  to  carry  it  through.  To 
secure  its  [passage  he  undid  liimself,  sparing  notliing.  "  1  am 
having  a  terrible  time,"  he  writes,  "  with  work  and  worry 
and  loss  of  rest.  Tlie  next  four  years  can  scarcely  be  as 
hard  as  the  last  four.  McKinlcy  has  all  the  odds  in  his 
fevor."  And  Dr.  Pepper  interpreted  the  odds  as  in  his  &vor 
also. 

In  April  he  went  to  Washington,'  and  persuaded  the 
President  to  come,  accompanied  by  liis  Cabinet,  to  the 
opening  of  the  Commercial  Museums,  in  June.  This  was 
a  fine  stroke  and  contributed  to  the  great  success  of  the 
Commercial  Congress  with  which  the  Museums  were  inau- 
gurated.' The  President's  participation  in  this  event  was  a 
recognition  of  the  great  importance  of  the  Museums,  the 
final  organization  of  which  was  so  largely  the  work  of  Dr. 
Pepper.  During  the  night  following  tlie  completion  of  the 
arrangements  for  tlic  President's  visit  Dr.  Pepper  broke 
down.  "  I  had  the  worst  ^U  of  pain,"  he  notes,  **  that  I 
have  ever  had,  as  I  walked  home  from  the  Manufacturers' 
Club;  I  shall  give  up  my  lecture  to-day."  He  was  greatly 
pleased  at  the  result  of  his  Washington  trip  and  the  consent 
of  the  President  and  the  Cabinet  to  be  present  on  the  nota- 


*  BilS.,  April  i8,  1897. 
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ble  occasion  of  the  oprning.  The  whole  thing  was  arrangd 
privately  with  the  President  before  the  politicians  got  wind 
of  it.  It  was  truly  Dr.  Pepper's  affair.  He  records  hii 
satistaction  in  a  note  written  May  6,  but  adds: 


"  I  am  running  into  ihe  worst  forif-etght  hour* — a  coJid  bloct 
of  con su Italia  1)1  till  midnight,  with  a  lecture  thrown  in ;  to-motnv 
the  Diplomatic  Board  [of  Ministers]  from  twelve  to  three;  tbr 
qutMion  or  a  site  for  the  Free  Library  at  half-pait  four;  dinner (» 
Gcikic  at  six;  Philosophical  Society  meeting  from  eight  till  I  1 
have  had  nine  hours'  sleep  in  seventy-two,  but  without  tea  of  cof- 
fee I  get  on  well."  ' 

On  the  eighth  he  paid  the  price  for  this, — an  attack  on  hti 
way  home  and  terrible  pain.  **  1  shall  come  out  all  right," 
he  notes,  "  if  I  live  through  it."  He  indulged  in  another 
brief  intermission  from  work.  If  in  anything,  the  days  now 
differed  irom  the  past  in  having  a  greater  number  of  com- 
mittee meetings,  contcrences,  interviews,  and  more  rusfairig 
about. 

The  prospect  of  securing  the  appropriation  at  Harrisburg 
was  now  encouraging,  but  he  thought  the  whole  af&ir  "most 
difficult  and  delicate."  He  knew  that  he  was  playing  for  big 
stakes;  but  having  resolved  to  win,  he  hazarded  all.  He  had 
coolly  determined  to  sacrifice  even  his  lifi:  for  the  success  of 
his  great  civic  enterprises. 

His  powers  of  persuasion  wrought  the  usual  result  when, 
about  ttiis  time,  he  appeared  before  the  Firtance  Committee 
of  Councils  to  urge  tbem  to  appropnatc  fifteen  thousand 
dollars  to  entertain  the  foreign  delegates  to  the  Commerc 
Congress.     The  money  was  voted  unanimously.    This 
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on  Monday.  On  Thursday  he  writes:  "I  collapsed  at  eight 
U»is  c\'cning;  have  slept  like  a  dormouse  on  the  sofa  in  my 
oificf,  and  am  so  tired  I  must  go  to  bed."  The  world  knew 
only  of  his  phenomenal  activity ;  nothing  of  his  physical 
collapses.  The  tragedy  was  behind  the  scenes.  All  these 
days  a  multinidr  of  sick  and  impotent  people  crowded  to 
upon  him  and  literally  packed  his  office.  His  consulting 
practice  was  more  than  an  ordinary  man  could  attend  to;  in 
addition  was  the  active  direction  of  the  public  work  he  was 
doing.     The  wonder  was  that  he  could  stmd  the  strain. 

The  arrangement  for  the  Commercial  Congress  and  the 
entertainment  of  the  delegates  was  most  elaborate.  It  in- 
cluded not  only  the  conduct  of  the  mere  business  of  the 
occasion,  but  the  entertainment  of  the  State  Legisbiure.  of 
the  Foreign  Ministers,  of  the  Pre^dent  and  his  Cabinet,  and 
of  the  ladies  of  the  Cabinet  and  the  Diplomatic  Corps  who 
were  to  accompany  President  McKinley.  Dr.  Pepper  drafted 
Philadelphia  society  in  honor  of  the  occasion,  and  it  re- 
sponded. The  social  side  was  gracefully  attended  to,  a 
function  which  he  was  peculiarly  enabled  to  carry  on  because 
of  his  social  position.  His  friends  refused  him  nothing  on 
(liis  occasion.  The  affair  turned  out  a  grand  success,  but  he 
paid  a  terrible  price  for  it.  Writing  from  Bay  Head,  on  the 
seventeenth  of  July,  he  says:  "I  came  here  last  night.  It 
has  been  a  bad  time  for  me,  but  I  feel  better  and  sleep.  I 
have  turned  a  corner.  Since  Wednesday  the  pain  has  been 
almost  constant  and  severe.  I  have  devised  a  diet  and  treat- 
ment which  seems  wonderiully  useful."  And  three  days 
later:  '*It  is  the  hrst  day  in  two  months  without  acute  suf- 
fering. For  three  tbys  I  was  helpless,  then  I  made  an  im> 
portant  discovery,  and  now  can  cure  such  cases." 

It  was  at  this  time  that  he  ananged  for  a  two  weeks' 
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fishing  trip  to  Canada.  "Then  hack  to  brg.  if  I  am  6t" 
His  sons  and  Senator  Edmunds  were  to  go  with  him.  Tha 
trip  pro\-ed  disastrous;  it  worried  more  than  it  refreshed  htm, 
a  result  which  he  anticipated,  and  be  did  everything  be  conU 
to  beg  off  from  going.  Writing.  August  7.  from  Notre 
Dame  Dulacque,  he  sa^-s: 

"  It  b  too  rough,  and  (here  is  too  much  exertion  uid  txposan 
for  a  man  of  mj  condition  ;  still,  I  have  gone  through  better  than 
I  expected.  \Vhat  10  do  for  the  next  six  weeks  I  have  no  ido, 
unlns  I  gain  strength  so  as  to  be  able  to  raise  money.  I  fled  qaitt 
ready  now  to  resign  my  chair  at  the  University^  or  the  Presideftcy 
of  the  Free  Library,  or  both,  and  setcral  minor  tbing;s, and  get  my- 
self  more  free  and  independent." 

The  npproprbtion  bill  for  the  University  had  passed  the 
Legislature,  but  tlie  Governor  had  cut  down  the  items,  a 
matter  with  which  the  Museum  item  of  fitty  thousand  dol> 
lars  had  nothing  to  do.  The  amount  which  the  Mascum 
secured  was.  as  he  put  it.  "a  mere  starter."  The  re^x)nse  to 
his  appeal  from  all  over  the  State  had  been  instantaneous 
arxl  vigorous.  "  1  have  never  felt  so  much  relieved,"  he 
notes,  "  from  any  one  legislative  action  as  from  this.  What 
a  position  the  movement  would  have  occupied  before  the 
world  if  repudiated  by  the  State  I  " ' 

He  returned  to  Bay  Head,  and  on  the  eleventh  of  August 
attempted  to  resume  his  work,  but  made  a  Limentablc  failure. 
llie  Canadian  trip  had  undone  him.  He  )iad  stayed  too 
long  in  town,  arkl  he  felt  that  he  could  not  live  tilt  the  ap- 
propriation had  been  secured.  He  found  titat  he  could  not 
sleep  at  Bay  Head,  and  was  conscious  that  something  must 
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be  done  for  his  relief  at  once.  He  returned  to  town,  »cIe 
and  suffering,  but  stronger  than  he  had  been  for  three  weeks. 
"I  am  tTeating  myself  with  tlic  greatest  strictness,"  he  writes, 
"and  beginning  to  feel  a  httlc  encouragement  as  to  being 
able  to  get  through  the  coming  winter." — a  gloomy  prospect 
in  his  condition  of  exhaustion.  Throughout  the  long 
Museum  campaign  he  had  been  giving  hours  and  hours  to 
the  aid  and  direction  of  excavations  in  Babylon,  Italy,  and 
Eg}-pt.  He  now  felt  the  necessity  of  concentrating  all  his 
work,  among  other  things  thai  relating  to  excavations,  and 
he  &vored  Egypt-  He  rallied  a  little,  or,  as  he  put  it, 
"turned  a  comer,"  and  resumed  his  activity.  The  renim  to 
his  Spruce  Street  home  rejoiced  him.  "  How  good  it  is  to 
be  here  again,"  he  writes  on  the  thirteenth  of  August;  "I 
slept  last  night  from  quarter-past  eleven  till  half-pst  6ve  this 
morning,  and  did  not  lum.  For  three  weeks  I  have  been 
purstied  with  insomnia.  I  did  all  I  could  to  get  out  of  that 
Canadian  trip;  it  nearly  did  me  up.  I  feel  I  shall  be  able  to 
work  here  several  days  each  week :  it  is  necessary."' 

Three  days  later  he  returned  to  Bay  Head,  feeling  much 
better  and  determined  to  make  a  systematic  effort  lo  cure 
his  heart  and  be  in  fine  shape  by  Christmas,  but,  he  writes, 
"it  requires  immense  self-restraint."  A  little  later,  after  a 
long  enumeration  of  details  and  obligarions  which  must  be 
fixed  in  the  interest  of  the  various  large  enterprises  in  hand, 
he  writes:  "  If  only  I  can  live  till  January  i,  1899, 1  can  cut 
loose  from  a  half-dozen  clogs  which  make  all  my  work 
superficial  and  poor,  and  make  me  dull  and  useless."  This 
was  his  calm  survey  of  the  road  before  him  and  of  his 
chances  of  pulling  through.     He  even  set  the  term  which 
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he  might  reach  if  all  went  well.  He  realized  his  condition: 
he  was  facing  death.  Life  h  a  tra^dy  with  us  all.  but  it  b 
seldom  that  the  staging  is  so  impressive  and  the  details  of 
the  scenery  painted  so  vividly. 

With  tiill  knowledge  that  his  life  might  end  at  any  mo- 
ment, a  knowledge  which  he  shared  only  with  one  or  two 
helpful  friends,  he  concerned  himself  intensely  with  the  de- 
tails of  all  work  in  which  be  had  been  so  long  engaged. — 
the  lighting  and  heating  of  the  new  Museum  building,  the 
minutix  of  literary  arrangements,  the  panicular  form  of 
correspondence  which  should  be  pursued  with  representa- 
tives of  foreign  countries  in  the  interest  of  the  Commercial 
Museums.  It  was  a  strange  setting.  The  worst  of  all  was 
his  terrible  depression ;  his  spirits  could  not  rebound  from 
discouragement,  as  of  yore.  "The  work  is  appalling,"  he 
notes  in  September ;  "  the  odds  arc  against  us, — I  speak  of  the 
Loan  Bill.  There  is  so  much  at  stake."  And  he  told  again 
the  old  story  of  this  one  and  that  one  whose  opposition  was 
espccLnlly  hard  to  bear. 

The  response  which  the  City  Councils  gave  to  the  Free 
Library  movement  gave  him  great  joy.'  It  was  a  compen- 
sation for  much  that  had  been  expended  in  care  and  tat 
but  his  demands  were  insatiable:  boulevard,  pure  water.  1' 
better  public  educational  system,  well-paved  streets,  and  the 
Museums.  Life  was  too  short  tor  it  all.  "I  have  been 
stru^ling  to  start,  but  am  not  fit  to  be  out  of  my  bed,"  he 
writes.  September  23;  "*  every  day  I  increase  my  cold.  To- 
night I  ache  and  cough  hard.  Of  course  it  is  the  had  weather 
and  the  excessive  exposure  and  work  all  day;  but  it  is  a 
wretched  business,  and  just  when  I  need  twice  my  grcalcxt 
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strength,"  But  even  at  this  altitude  of  discouragement  there 
was  compensation.  Mr.  Widener  told  him  this  day  in  strict 
confidence  that  he  was  going  to  live  in  the  country,  and 
would  at  once  fit  up  his  house  on  North  Broad  Street  as  a 
library  and  give  it  to  the  Free  Library  in  memory  of  Mrs. 
Widener,  as  the  Josephine  Widener  Branch.' 

In  the  olden  time  he  had  never  known  what  it  was  to  be 
worried ;  now  by  sundown  he  was  tired  out.  He  kept  his 
habit  of  rising  early,  even  at  four  o'clock,  to  begin  his  work, 
clearing  away,  with  the  aid  of  stenographers,  the  mass  of 
accumulated  correspondence;  then  the  day  opened  with 
consultations,  commiuees,  patients,  and  public  business.  He 
felt  it  almost  too  good  to  be  true  tliai  ilie  Museums  had  at 
last  secured  a  fine  tract  of  land,  and  spoke  frequently  of  the 
grandeur  of  the  full  plan  if  it  could  be  carried  out.  On  the 
twenty-fifth  of  October  he  records  having  been  through  one 
of  the  hardest  weeks,  and  speaks  of  the  next  week  as  a  harder 
one.  "lawaken  rcgularlyatfouro'clock,"he  writes;  "throw 
a  shawl  over  my  shoulders  and  go  to  work  at  the  Loan  Bill 
campaign  till  seven,  when  I  rise."  His  hope  for  the  bill  was 
not  because  of  the  suppi>rt  which  the  rich  and  mighty  gave 
it,  but  the  support  of  chose  whom  he  called  "  the  little  folks." 
He  knew  that  the  public  desired  it ;  this  was  his  hope.  Had 
he  been  able  himself  to  manage  the  campaign  for  the  bill,  the 
issue  might  have  been  earlier  and  better,  but  there  were  many 
managers,  and  the  things  ran  rather  a  grotesque  course. 
Finally,  it  having  been  decided  that  the  question  of  passing 
the  bill  should  first  be  referred  to  a  popular  vote,  on  the 
fouril)  of  November  the  vote  was  taken,  resulring  in  a  heavy 
majority  in  favor  of  tlie  measure. 
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To  the  unsophisticated  this  seemed  all-sufBcient.  but  the 
politically  wise  knew  that  it  meant  only  the  be^nning  of  a 
stnigpic,  a  grand  rush  fot  the  city  treasury  from  all  quarters. 
The  politicians  and  their  hackers  would  now,  at  thdr  con* 
vtnience,  settle  on  (lie  diviaon  of  the  spoils.  From  this  time 
his  efforts  for  the  bill  were  practically  wasted.  It  would  have 
been  well  for  him  had  he  dropped  the  whole  matter  and  1^ 
Councils  in  the  hands  of  the  public :  but  he  did  not  sec  it  in 
this  light.  His  real  malady  was  the  disease  of  work.  Nov 
and  then  he  came  to  himself  with  a  little  confession  such  as 
that  of  November  twenty-fifth  :  **  Too  little  sleep ;  five  houn 
is  not  enough."  But  the  con^ion  ended  (he  matter:  be 
went  on  working. 

On  the  lliirtieth  of  November  he  expresses  his  joy  that 
the  month  has  passed ;  the  very  memory  of  the  work  done 
worries  him.  Early  in  December  he  is  at  the  Waldotf  in 
New  York  urging  upon  a  number  of  wealthy  men  and 
women  from  various  parts  of  the  country  the  tbundation  c^ 
a  National  University.  He  trusted  much  to  the  influence  of 
the  women  of  the  country ;  more,  indeed,  than  to  that  of 
the  men.  Now  he  was  in  Washington,  now  in  New  York 
again  in  consultation  over  the  matter, — chagrined  most  of 
the  time  at  the  impotency  of  the  people  with  whom  he  had 
to  deal  and  despairing  because  of  the  jealousies  of  the  older 
Eastern  universities.  There  were  powerful  infiuenccs  against 
him  ;  too  powcrtui,  indeed,  to  be  overcome.  His  efforts  on 
behalf  of  this  enterprise  form  a  tragical  chapter  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  movement  which  Washington  began.  Had  Dr. 
Pepper  lived,  tliere  is  little  doubt  that  he  would  have  pursued 
the  undenaking  to  a  more  successful  end  than  it  ever  has 
attained. 

One  of  the  saddest  indications  of  the  change  which  sick- 
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iicss  had  wrought  in  his  disposition  was  his  depression,  and, 
at  times,  irritability,  and  his  su^cion  of  the  loyalty  of  some 
of  his  tricnds,  a  state  of  mind  altc^cthcr  foreign  to  him  in 
health.  The  few  who  had  influence  over  him  found  it  diffi- 
cult to  restrain  him  from  overexertion.  They  feared  the  fatal 
moment,  but  he  misinterpreted  tlicir  motives.  They  were 
wiser  thnn  he.  And  so  the  year  1897  closed  in  upon  him 
busy  with  many  tilings,  overreaching  liii  strcngtti,  planning 
an  hnpossible  activity,  and  the  hours  of  possible  work  short* 
ening  week  after  w<-ek.  It  was  tlie  tburth  act  of  tlie 
tragedy. 

The  year  1898  opened  gloomily  for  htm,  supersensitive 
as  he  was  to  every  change  in  the  weather  and  no  longer 
able  to  guard  against  disease.  O11  tlie  fourth  of  January  he 
broke  down  again,  and  was  a  week  in  bed.  having,  as  he  said, 
"a  regular  demon  of  a  time  with  grippe."  He  struggled  up 
and  aitempled  to  go  about  a  little,  and  planned  a  call  on  the 
Gennan  ambassador  at  Wasliington,  but  was  forced  to 
abandon  it  "  Collapse  and  relapse,  here  I  am  at  home  a 
week  again  and  as  weak  as  a  rag."  But  adds.  "  1  shall  be 
all  right  in  a  few  days  as  far  as  this  acute  attack  is  con- 
cerned." '  For  five  days  he  was  unable  to  sit  ilp  and  was 
forced  to  take  some  rest. 

On  the  ^xtecnlh  he  was  still  in  bed  ;  the  grippe  liad  settled 
on  liis  chest  and  was  straining  his  heart.  "  I  can  sleep,  eat, 
atid  every  one  is  kind.  I  sent  for  every  one  and  they  came 
most  obligingly ;"  and  among  those  for  whom  he  sent  were 
the  Mayor  and  leading  members  of  Councils.  "  1  keep  up 
the  pressure  in  all  directions ;  politics  have  been  bitter."  The 
opposition,  he  believed,  must  lose  "at  the  obstructive  game 
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anmd,  oor  to  be  bdd  at  bis  own  hoasc  ~  I  bope  to  go 
down-stain  for  it,"  he  adds ;  bol  be  dad  not  nlly.  Two  days 
btrr  be  was  hoping  to  be  oot  by  ibe  end  of  the  week.  "  b 
baf  been  a  hard  attack,  a  kxig  poll,  and  it  lame  at  an  uidbr* 
ninatt  time.     1  have  kept  in  toocfa  with  every  one." 

It  was  at  this  time  that  the  Philadelphia  City  Solicitor 
gave  an  opinioo  against  the  legality  of  the  water  s<dicnie, 
the  projectors  of  which,  as  Dr.  Pepper  said,  were  **  plotting 
the  plunder  of  the  dty."  "  It  may  delay  the  Loan  Bill. 
Typhoid  fcvrr  is  raging,  however ;  it  b  truly  an  epidemic 
Public  feeling  is  beginning  to  run  high.  If  there  is  no  fac- 
tious opposition  in  G^undls,  1  shall  begin  a  bitter  campaign." 
Work  on  the  Museum  building  had  stopped  "as  the  bricks 
frosted."  "  I  am  not  sorry,"  he  writes,  "  tor  next  ^11  begins 
to  seem  very  close  at  hand,  and  there  is  a  lot  of  study  to  be 
done  over  details  of  equipment."'  On  the  ninrteenth  he  was 
out  of  bed  a  few  hours,  and  on  the  twentieth  went  down* 
stairs  to  weigh  himself  He  had  lost,  but  he  records  not  a 
loss  of  weight  but  of  time.  He  consoled  himself  with  the 
thought  that  he  had  kept  in  touch  with  all  the  work. 

**  It  is  Impossible,"  he  notes,  "  to  ima^ne  a  more  corrupt 
and  ugly  state  of  things  than  exists.  Typhoid  fever  is  raging, 
but  this  docs  not  prevent  the  scheme  for  a  big  water  job 
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by  tying  up  all  legisbtion  in  Councils.  It  seems  wickfd 
to  say  it,  but  I  believe  that  iive  times  as  many  deaths  would 
each  save  scores  of  deaths  in  the  long  run."  He  had  nor 
been  able  to  go  to  Washington,  but  had  sent  a  long  letter 
to  the  German  ambassador,  and  was  hopeful  that  tliat  oHJcial 
would  respond, — as  in  fiict  he  did,  "  I  shall  be  about  on 
Monday,"  he  adds,  "and  sliall  get  at  work  at  once  at  the 
newspapers  in  regard  to  the  I^oan  Bill,  and  stirt  an  active 
campaign  to  raise  money  to  keep  the  Museum  going."' 
On  the  twenty-ninth  he  writes: 

"I  (k)  not  gain  strength ;  it  seem*  imposiible  lo  tWp  off  this 
wretched  diieue.  I  force  myself  td  go  to  bed  early  and  to  stay 
many  hours  in  bed,  but  I  have  to  read  lo  pass  the  time.  Mra. 
Pepper  caught  the  grippe  from  me,  and  hat  been  ill  for  ten  days. 
She  is  better  now,  and  I  shall  send  her  to  Florida.  I  do  not  want 
to  go  myself,  and  shall  not  do  so  unless  it  is  obligatory.  The  vote 
in  Common  Council  on  the  Loan  Bill  was  so  evidendy  influenced 
by  corrupt  forces  that  it  is  arousing  wide-spread,  popular  remon* 
■trance.  On  top  of  this  comes  a  special  meeting  of  Councils  to 
jam  through  Judge  Green's  infernal  water  scheme.  This  is  going 
to  arouse  still  further  irritation.  I'hey  have  bought  the  votes,  and 
I  have  no  doubt  they  will  put  it  through.  But  of  course  Warwick 
will  veto  it,  and  then  they  must  have  a  three-lifths  vote  in  each 
Chamber  to  pass  it  over  his  veto.  By  that  time  we  will  have  pop- 
ular indigttation  worked  up  to  such  a  point  that  it  is  going  to  be  very 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  them  to  secure  the  voics.  The  news- 
papers are  alt  in  line.  All  is  going  quicdy  in  other  directions.  The 
Museum  goes  on  as  usual."  * 

He  abounded  in  good  resolutions. 

*  I  returned  to  bed  and  stayed  until  twenty-three  minutes  past 
one.     Now  I  spend  twelve  hours  out  of  every  twenty-four  in  bed. 

■  MS.,  January  20,  1898.  'MS. 
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I  brgin  my  lectures  to-morrow,  t  am  gaining  in  wd^Uj  have 
gone  to  one  hundred  and  fifty-seven  and  a  half,  and  intend  to  go  to 
one  hundred  and  tixty-seven.  I  intend  to  go  to  bed  at  half-pan 
nine  for  the  rest  of  my  life.  I  awaken  at  half-put  two  or  three, 
read  two  houn,  then  sleep  til]  eight.  The  town  U  red-hot  about 
the  Loan  Bill  and  the  water  scheme,  and  it  looks  as  if  we  mig^ 
win.  Th«  epidemic  of  typhoid  is  a  blessing.  I  hope  it  may  coo- 
dnue  a  month  longer.  It  is  useless  to  prophesy,  bowever.  It 
nuke*  one  ashamed  of  the  city  he  lives  tn.  It  is  all  due  M  bonon 
to  the  callous,  cold-blooded  domiiution  of  the  billionaires.  I  con- 
tinue to  improve,  but  am  very  careful ;  go  to  bed  every  night  at  the 
most  absurd  early  houn.  Mrs.  Pepper  will  stan  with  Sarah  Letm- 
ard  '  for  Palm  Beach  next  week  and  remain  until  April.  If  I  do 
not  get  entirely  well,  I  shall  run  down  for  a  short  time.  I  hope  to 
escape  the  necessity,  however."  * 

Five  days  later,  after  iwo  weeks  of  steadily  advancing 
convalescence,  when  he  had  gained  weight  and  fell  much 
better,  he  was  suddenly  *'  bowled  off  his  kgs,"  as  he  put  it, 
and  had  a  relapse  tuUy  as  severe  as  the  first  anack.  The 
grippe  affected  his  chest  more  severely  than  on  any  occasion 
since  the  attack  which  he  suffered  when  in  Antwerp  some 
years  beibrc. 

"  As  soon  as  I  can  be  moved  from  my  bed  to  the  car,"  he  writes, 
"  I  shall  go  to  Florida.  All  arrangements  are  made  for  Friday  of 
this  week.  We  have  not  been  beaten  yet  at  any  point.  The  Loan 
Bill  was  retarded  and  put  back  on  the  calendar.  T*hc  Schuylkill 
Valley  scheme  was  nut  brought  up.  I  think  it  is  altogether  the 
dread  of  the  elections  which  so  many  of  the  Councttmcn  have  to 


'  His  niece,  the  daughter  of  Mrs.  James  Biddle  Leonard,   Ur. 
Pepper's  sister. 
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(tand  ihit  month ;  »  soon  as  thai  ontcal  is  over  the  fight  will  be  on 
■gain.     1  shall  be  hack  in  thoroughly  good  shape  in  time  for  it. 

"Tlierc  is  something  radically-  wrong  ur  I  should  not  have  had 
this  last  attack.  1  must  have  prolonged  rest  and  radical  change  of 
climate  as  soon  as  possible,  so  as  to  eradicate  the  poison  Trom  the 
sjrstem.  One  has  i]uite  enough  enemies  outside  to  fight  without 
having  internal  siniggles  with  mynads  of  bugs  of  ever}'  kind.  There 
is  no  danger,  however  i  it  is  simply  annoying  and  tiresome.  I  do  not 
think  one  single  thing  has  been  imperilled  by  my  sickness.  The 
raising  of  money  has  been  the  only  thing  that  has  sulTcrcd,  and,  for- 
tunately, I  shall  be  able  to  make  that  up." ' 


On  the  twelfth,  at  midtiight,  he  left  for  Florida. 

**  I  have  heen  very  ill,  and  wonder  at  my  sircngih  at  throwing  it 
off  so  well,  but  I  have  got  another  struggle  ahead  to  get  back  full 
vigor.  1  was  doing  so  well,  was  stronger,  had  gained  flesh,  and  all 
seemed  safe.  A  second  blizzard  did  the  business.  Of  course  a 
relapse  is  always  so  much  worse.  The  struggle  has  been  too  long, 
too  ceaseless,  and  too  complex,  and  rest  had  to  be  taken.  Imagine 
the  uncertain  disircts  of  spirit  1  have  gone  through.  'l*be  world 
can  never  be  the  same  thing  to  me  again.  Careful  study  of  the 
iiluation  and  firm  resolves  are  needed,  but  I  have  fought  away  all 
depression  ;  have  refused  to  be  demoralized  or  discouraged.  Yes, 
life  is  the  same  everywhere.  We  ^ve  ugly  names  to  what  men 
and  women  do,  but  they  are  the  regular  uniform  expression  of  life, 
varied  under  different  circumstances.  Cui  t&nt  ?  We  must  do  it, 
is  the  only  answer.  We  are  no  better  off  if  we  do  not  than  if  we 
do.  Here  I  am,  thousands  of  miles  away,  crippled  in  health  for 
the  time,  and  yet  not  one  moment's  rest  do  I  find  from  plans  of 
larger  work,  as  though  the  only  thing  in  life  was  this  restless  strug- 
gle ;  and  so  it  is,  if  made  as  we  arc."  * 
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The  relapsp  proved  by  &r  the  worst  he  had  suffered. 
said  that  he  lost  absolutely  taste,  smell,  hcaritif^.  and 
power  of  sleep.       At    Palm   Beach  he  spent    two 
"Thanks  for  your  kind  note.      1  shall  be  hack  earl] 
March,"  he  wrote,  **I  trust  in  fine  condition:  we  wQlj 
to  set  the  clock  back  a  bit  so  as  to  catch  up."     He 
to  St.  Augustine,  and  later  to  Jckyl  Island,  where  for  a 
days  he  was  benefited  by  the  cooler  and  more  bracing 
nute.     His  weakness  was  so  extreme  that  for  a  week] 
was  utublc  to  write;  but  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  Fel 
he  had  regained  his  power  of  sleep. 

"At  1  used  to  have  it  and  as  1  must  and  shall  have  it  again, 
(hall  be  stronger  than  for  three  years.  There  is  a  hard  £gbt  ihiiJ, 
— underhand  work  and  treacherous  work  in  plenty.  The 
scheme  may  win ;  (hey  have  twenty-three  votes  in  Select  Oian 
(just  enough  to  pass  it  over  ihe  Mayor's  veto)  j  but  the  puhli^ 
growing  angry,  and  it  may  scare  some  of  them  ofT.  It  remaini , 
be  seen  what  can  be  done  in  Common  Council.  Warwick, 
the  Loan  Bill  could  not  pais  just  now,  vra*  foolish  enough  to 
suadc  Seeds  to  iniroducc  a  resolution  to  give  f  375,000  for  wa 
and  let  the  other  items  go  for  the  preteni.  Of  course  it  wasi 
once  loaded  down  with  amendments^— $800,000  for  a  high  schc 
|li,ocX},ooo  for  small  streets,  ji300,coo  for  sewers, — and  then  it 
killed.  I  was  fearfully  anxious  Icsi  it  be  passed  in  this  form,  for 
course  there  would  have  been  no  chance  for  the  Museum  and  Li- 
brary items  at  any  future  time,  (hoe  more  popular  ones  having  been 
secured.  1  have  lain  awake  night  after  nigbi,and  telegraphed  vigor- 
ously. Now  the  fight,  through  March,  is  to  pass  or  to  kill  the  waiei, 
scheme.  No  one  could  do  anything  to  secure  the  Loan  Bill  at  tfl 
session.  Then  there  has  been  (he  *  Maine'  episode,  a  semi-pantr, 
and  prices  all  to  pieces.  Well,  our  work  goes  on.  I  shall  be  bi 
in  line  condition  by  the  first  of  March.  Our  kind  friends  have  1 
the  paper  that  I  am  a  hopeless  wreck,  but  tbev  will  learn  soon  ; 
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I  ahall  be  very  cold-bloodcfl  and  cautious.     I  musi  study  telfithnrvt 
thoroughly.     I  have  barely  lived  through  the  crisis."  ' 

He  returnrd  home  better  tlian  he  hoped  to  be,  but  hr 
from  well.  On  the  seventeenth  of  March  he  notes  that  he 
waft  beginning  to  sleep,  and  so  hoped  lliat  his  strength  would 
come  back  by  degree!).  He  resumed  the  struggle  for  the 
Loan  Bill,  with  all  in  exacting  demands  and  terrible  inroads 
upon  his  vitality. 

•*  For  myself,"  he  writes,  "  I  feel  a  little  bencr,  but  I  am  no 
better.  Of  coune  no  one  in  the  world  know*  ihe  truth.  I  shall 
never  mention  it )  but  it  is  very  serious,  atid  is  the  outcome  of  fnght- 
ful  exhauttion  and  deprestcil  vitality  all  ihete  recent  years.  1  am 
doing  my  best,  and  shall  make  no  hasty  decision;  I  shall  wait  and 
strive  until  next  autumn.  Of  course  it  is  all  tight,  and  I  deserve  it, 
but  it  is  none  the  less  depressing.  Organic  disease  fastens  its  roots 
in  u*  insidiously,  and  then  all  the  glory  And  fun  in  life  go."  ' 

Tliuugh  depressed  about  the  Loan  Bill,  he  "hatched  a 
new  notion  every  five  minutes  and  believed  some  of  them 
would  work  well." 

At  this  time  t:ame  tlie  surprising  but  grateful  news  from 
Washington  that  the  prospect  of  an  appropriation  by  Con- 
gress to  the  Commercial  Museums  was  favorable.  This 
toned  him  up,  and  as  usual  tempted  him  to  overdo;  but  he 
make»  a  note  that  he  got  nothing  done.  "  1  take  the  utmost 
care,"  he  writes,  "but  neither  advance  nor  recede." 

He  re-entered  the  campaign  for  the  Loan  Kll  witli  all  his 
old-time  skill  and  tact.  It  reminds  one  of  the  campaign  for 
the  Hospital  which  he  had  directed  a  quarter  of  a  century 
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before.  He  made  a  political  map  of  the  city,  drawti^  up  ■ 
detail  the  strength  of  the  opposition  in  every  ward:  fin. 
certain  pou-crful  individuals  in  private  and  political  life  wm 
to  give  their  orders  to  tlieir  people;  secondly,  cenaiQ  oewv 
ppcTS  were  to  pursue  a  particubr  course  and  pubtbh  a  par* 
ticular  kind  of  information.  The  First  and  the  Fiftrank 
wards  were,  as  he  put  it,  "all  wrong."  In  other  wards  ihtic 
were  leaders  who  must  be  seen  again  and  set  to  woti. 
Twenty-one  votes  were  sure  in  Select  Council  for  the  tnay 
ure.  but  four  more  were  necessary,  which  must  be  obtatnci) 
from  five  doubtful  members :  and  so  the  struggle  went  oe. 
The  conclusion  of  the  matter  let  him  describe  :  *•  The  m«t- 
ing  at  the  City  Hall  was  most  ume.  H.  made  a  loif 
speech  in  hvot  of  the  impossible  Schuylkill  navigation  waitr 
scheme.  Then  the  ordinance  for  the  Loan  Bill  came  up, 
and,  to  my  amazement,  so  fully  had  tlie  committee  been  de^ 
with  it  in  advance  that  it  passed  almost  unanimously  atta  a 
ten-minutes  talk  from  F.,  no  one  else  speaking."'  And  bf 
adds,  "  I  am  very  weary ;  could  not  sleep ;  arose  at  four.  We 
have  made  another  good  stroke.  Very  many  have  been  hcrr 
to  congratulate." 

The  passage  of  the  Loan  Bill  renewed  his  hopes  and 
crowned  another  of  his  grand  successes.  For  .1  ftv  yrctks 
he  felt  vigorous  again,  but  it  was  the  effect  of  the  over* 
stimulation  of  good  news.  It  was  good  as  long  as  it  lasted. 
On  the  fourteenth  of  April  he  notes:  "I  am  better;  I  slept 
last  night  better  than  I  have  done  for  two  years ;"  and  he  was 
nurking  out  a  new  campaign  to  gain  funds  for  the  Museuirt 
He  was  in  Washington  on  the  twellrh.  stirring  up  interest 
and  support  for  the  ComnKrcial  Museums,  every    minute 
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I  of  his  time  under  pressure.  The  usual  effect  followed. 
"  Hopt-less,"  he  writes.  "I  gave  up  my  lecture  in  hope  of 
throwing  off  this  wretched  cold,  but  it  has  grown  worse  all 
day  and  I  am  going  to  bed."  The  beginning  of  July  name, 
and  Councils  had  done  nothing  with  the  details  of  the  Loan 
Bill, — that  is.  had  made  no  amingement  for  the  actual  secur- 
ing of  the  money  which  it  empowered  them  to  raise.  Among 
the  items  were  large  appropriations  for  the  Museums,  for  the 
Free  Library,  and  for  filtration. 
The  object  of  the  campaign  now  was  to  get  Councils  to 

"^act,  and  to  effect  this  Dr.  Pepper  unwisely  remained  in  town. 
The  weather  became  unusually  warm  for  tiie  season  and  ag- 
gravated his  malady.  In  May  Dr.  Osier  records  that  he  saw 
him  tlie  last  time,  "I  think  in  bed,  improving  rapidly  and 
very  cheerful ;  talking  much  of  his  plans,  particularly  for  the 
Commercial  Museums  and  for  the  Library.  He  spoke  of  a 
proposed  vi^t  to  the  Pacific  coast,  and  of  the  good  it  was 
sure  to  do  him."'  His  friends  were  ui^ing  him  to  leave 
town  and  seek  rest  in  a  quiet  place;  but  he  delayed,  hoping 
that  Councils  might  act.  The  heat  became  oppressive  and 
he  was  visibly  weakening  umler  it.  His  anxieties  unnerved 
him.  "  If  it  costs  me  my  life,"  he  said,  earnestly,  on  June 
16,  "I  will  sec  lliis  through.  Now,  don't  tease  me  aboul 
it;  arg\iing  makes  me  nervous  and  lessens  my  strength.  I 
must  go  on  till  tlie  end."  After  all,  he  was  right,  for  the 
efforts  of  his  friends  to  drive  him  against  his  will  only  ex- 
hausted him;  but  they  did  not  now  hesitate  to  tell  him 
plainly  what  delay  and  anxiety  meant. 

To  his  intimates  in  the  great  enterprises  on  hand  he  cx- 
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plained  th«  details  of  his  plans  and  what  he  hoped  tbey 
would  carry  out.  He  made  tight  ot  his  physical  condition, 
and  especially  of  his  inability  to  walk  about.  The  symptoms 
were  becoming  grave,  his  condition  was  pitiiuU  yet  he  had 
the  nerve  to  jolte  about  them.  He  even  tried  to  deceive 
most  of  his  friends  as  to  his  health  ;  but  no  one  was  deceived. 
Day  by  day  he  diagnosed  himself  thoroughly  and  took  his 
weight.  Meanwhile  Councils  delayed  and  he  was  dying. 
Day  alter  day  he  put  oflf  his  depanure  tor  the  Pacific  coast. 
There  were  ftesh  delays  in  Councils  and  he  postponed  the 
day  of  his  departure.  Kinally,  Councils  acted  about  the 
close  of  June,  and  he  was  free  to  go ;  but  he  was  in  no  coti- 
dition  to  use  bis  freedom. 

His  agony  of  body  during  the  weaiy  days  was  intensified 
by  agony  of  mind  over  the  condition  of  his  beloved  sister, 
Mrs.  James  B.  Leonard,  whose  health  for  some  time  had 
been  failing.  They  were  very  dear  to  each  other,  attd  resem* 
bled  one  another  in  temperament,  in  manner,  and  in  mental 
powers.  Most  unfortunate  was  it  tliat  at  this  time  his  phys- 
ical condition  deprived  her  of  his  professional  services.  He 
was  keenly  alive  to  this  affliction,  but  there  was  no  remedy. 
Paroxysms  of  pain  surged  over  him;  firequently  he  was 
motionless  in  agony.  "  This  means  death,"  he  said  again 
and  again  to  Mr.  Leonard.  He  knew  tliat  there  was  only 
one  hope  for  him — absolute  rest.  Yet  when  the  pain  Itad 
passed  or  eased  a  little,  his  hopefulness  and  vivacity  wouUl 
return. 

On  the  «xth  of  July  he  sent  a  note  to  Dr.  Wilson,  an- 
nouncing that  he  would  leave  tor  Calitbrnia  on  the  following 
day,  but  would  be  back  in  September,  "restored  to  health." 
The  last  three  weeks  in  Philadelphia  drained  his  viulity, 
already  so  nearly  exhausted.    The  intense  heat  added  to  the 
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danger.  Hi&  nerve  force  alone  kept  him  going,  and  that  was 
almost  gone.  On  the  twelfth  of  July  he  telegraphed  to 
Mrs.  Stevenson,  whom  he  left  in  charge  of  some  of  his  in- 
terests: "I  arrived  at  San  Francisco  yesterday;  endured  the 
voyage;  hope  to  improve;  cannot  bear  removal  to  the 
Hacienda:  make  only  fevorablc  statements."'  Two  days 
bter  Mrs.  Hearst  wrote  to  the  same  friend :  "  Dr.  Pepper 
begs  me  to  say  that  he  has  passed  his  exhaustion  on  his 
arrival  at  San  Francisco.  He  has  certainly  gained  slightly, 
but  a  long  complete  rest  seems  to  me  imperative.  We  hope 
to  take  him  to  the  Hacienda  Saturday.  I  feat  his  exertions 
for  many  interests  have  been  pushed  too  far." 

On  the  seventeenth  he  wrote  through  Mrs.  Hearst  from 
the  Hacienda:  "Tlie  cut  about  the  Loan  Bill  worries  me;  I 
cannot  believe  serious  trouble  can  be  raised.  We  have  done 
our  best,  and  if  the  people  wish  to  start  up  trouble  I  do  not 
intend  to  worry  any  more  about  tt.  It  is  very  restful  here 
and  most  beautiful.  I  am  still  confined  to  bed,  atvl  it  is 
clear  my  improvement  will  be  slow.  Among  them  they 
lave  managed  to  rob  me  of  my  vitality;  they  will  have  to 
be  satisfied  until  I  build  up  again."'  Telegrams  came,  bul- 
letins of  his  health,  or  inquiries  concerning  the  Loan  Bill. 
On  the  twenty-sixth  he  dictated  his  last  note,  which  was 
read  after  his  death:  '*I  have  not  been  strong  enough  to 
write.  1  will  hastily  touch  upon  a  few  points  only.  I  am 
very  glad  for  the  good  news  about  ttic  Loan  Bill.  I  believe 
there  will  be  a  broader  and  liner  development  in  Philadelphia 
in  the  next  five  years  than  ever  has  been  in  an  American 
city.  I  am  certainly  gaining  daily.  It  is  one  of  the  finest 
airs  and  places  I  know  of  in  tlie  whole  country.  The  air  is 
a  strong  one."* 
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The  story  of  the  closing  da)^*  has  be«i  told  by  his  at- 
tending phy^cian.* 

"  Accompanied  by  Dr.  Taylor  and  his  vain,  Bcnott,  Dr.  Pepper 
[eft  PliiUdcIphia  Tor  ibe  Wc«t  on  July  7,  1898.  Since  the  mi4dk 
of  June  he  had  become  markedly  weaker,  hi*  breathing  «m 
labored,  hit  energy  reduced,and  hit  utually  limitless  initiative  ambn 
tion  seemed  strangely  depressed.  He  felt  that  the  damp,  suhiy 
climate  of  the  Atlantic  slope  was  unfavorable  to  him,  and  was  con- 
vinced that  he  ought  to  leave  it  as  soon  as  possible.  Late  in  June 
he  consulted,  in  regard  to  his  health,  Oi.  J.  C.  Da  Costa,  between 
whom  and  Dr.  Pepper  a  strong  bond  of  personal  a^ection  and 
mutual  respect  existed.  Dr.  Da  Cona  gave  him  and  his  condilioo 
ihe  most  careful  attention,  confirmed  in  every  particular  Dr.  Pe^ 
per's  own  opinions  of  hts  case,  as  well  as  the  previous  diagnosis  nf 
Dr.  Stengel  and  Dr.  Taylor,  and  sanctioned  the  western  trip,  feel- 
ing, as  we  all  felt,  that  only  at  such  a  great  distance  from  the  centre 
of  his  labors  could  he  secure  that  complete  rest  which  his  conditroo 
to  urgently  demanded.  His  professional  affairs  were  placed  in  the 
hands  of  hit  ton,  for  whose  professional  future  he  was  so  lohcitout. 
His  civic  and  administrative  matters  were  remanded  to  the  care  of 
astociatet,  and  without  further  delay  hit  departure  was  accomplished 
upon  July  7. 

•*  At  the  outtei  of  the  journey,  at  the  result  of  an  eamest  £»- 
cussion  with  Dr.  Taylor,  Dr.  Pepper  entered  into  an  agreeroeni 
regarding  correspondence  and  butinett  details  destined  to  entirely 
relieve  him  of  all  cares.  He  agreed  to  write  no  letters,  send  no 
telegranu,  read  none  but  immediate  personal  letters,  and  in  uJd^ 
tion  to  allow  even  the  smallest  details  of  his  personal  cue  in 
devolve  upon  his  valet.  This  arrangement  was  not  entered  into 
because  he  lacked  the  strength  to  do  these  things,  but  in  order  to 
secure  the  most  complete  rest.     It  wis  realized  that  ibe  cause*  of 
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this  amtngement  might  be  miiinterpretcc),  u  mieei  they  were. 
The  arrival  to  members  of  hi*  family  of  letter*  written  by  Dr. 
Taylor  raised  the  inference  thai  he  was  too  weak  and  ill  to  write, 
which  was  at  no  time  the  case.  Nevenhelen,  he  felt  that  he 
ought  to  continue  the  arrangement  ai  affording  (he  ben  opportu- 
nity for  re«. 

<*  I'he  journey  10  the  West  was  Bccompli(hed  without  especial 
incident.  Aa  far  at  Chicago,  and  during  the  nine-hour  *  stop-over' 
in  that  city,  the  heat  was  excessive  and  oppressed  him  greatly. 
Beyond  the  great  Mississippi  the  weather  was  cool  and  pleasant 
throughout,  with  the  exception  of  th«  few  hours  spent  passing 
across  the  Sacramento  valley.  During  the  hours  of  travel  his  active 
mind,  turned  from  the  duiie*  of  hij  career,  sought  relief  in  fiction, 
and  devoured,  one  after  another,  all  the  volumes  available  on  the 
train,  in  addition  to  a  large  supply  procured  in  Chicago.  At 
evening  he  would  tie  his  candlestick  to  the  clasps  of  the  window 
curtain,  and  read  far  into  the  night.  During  ihe  first  two  nights 
trouble  was  experienced  in  procuring  food  for  him.  These  difficul- 
ties were  obviated  by  the  purchase  in  Omaha  of  such  untetitlls  an 
were  needed,  and  these  and  Heiioit's  nightly  etfons  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  his  lunches  were  the  subject  of  his  continual  jesting.  His 
spirits  were  of  the  most  buoyant  nature ;  never  a  doubt  or  a  seri- 
ous distraction  seemed  (o  cross  his  mind.  His  appreciation  of  the 
beautiful  Kcnery  through  which  he  passed  was  as  vivid  and  keen 
ai  could  be  imagined,  and  his  solicitude  for  the  crops  and  the  pros- 
perity of  the  peuple  uf  those  sections  was  beautiful  to  witness. 
We  reached  San  Kiancisco  on  the  evening  of  July  1 1,  and  were 
met  at  the  Oakland  Mole  by  carriage!  with  Mrs.  Hearst,  Miss 
[<ane.  Miss  Apperson,  and  the  solicitous  and  faithful  Robert.  We 
were  conveyed  10  apartments  in  the  Palace  Hotel,  where  a  hut  and 
tempting  repast,  prepared  by  Robert,  awaited  him. 
-  '^  We  rcmaioed  in  San  Francisco  until  July  16.  During  those 
daya  the  city  was  filled  with  troops,  the  papers  were  filled  with 
witr  news,  and  Dr.  Pepper  was  upon  the  top  of  the  wave  all  (he 
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time.     The  Fact  that  Fnuiklin  wis  in  the  service  of  his  countrjf  • 

socfncd  only  to  increase  hit  great  natural  intemt  in  the  vital  a&if 
of  the  nation.  Insomnia  troubled  him  during  these  days,  and 
■gain  hit  resource  was  to  fiction,  of  which  a  large  collection  from 
Uoxie's  was  placed  at  his  disposal.  The  trunks  were  delayed,  and 
this  necessitated  the  purchase  of  necessary  clothing,  during  tbc 
■election  of  which  he  remarked  that  not  all  the  wool  was  in  the 
garments,  since  some  of  it  was  being  pulled  over  our  eyctl  Here, 
too,  his  spirits  were  of  the  best,  and  his  playful  jesting  with  tbc 
*  girls,*  as  he  aftvctionately  termed  Mrs.  Hearst's  young  friendti 
was  a  daily  routine.  All  his  food  was  prepared  according  to  bis 
every  desire,  by  the  versatile  Robert  -,  his  rooms  were  filled  with 
beautiful  flowers,  and  the  most  perfect  care  for  bis  comfort  and 
welfare  was  displayed  by  Mrs.  Hearst,  her  friends,  her  servants,  and 
by  his  faithful  Bcnoit.  A  number  of  his  old  professional  frienda 
were  in  the  city,  among  them  ClifTord  AUbutt,  of  London,  but  be 
declined  to  see  any  of  them. 

"On  Saturday  afternoon,  July  16,  the  entire  party,  including 
Mrs.  Hearst,  Miss  Lane,  Miss  Apperton,  and  Mr.  de  Rcyter,  wem 
in  a  private  car  to  Hacienda  del  Poze  de  Venma.  The  day  wa« 
most  perfect,  and  the  short  trip  seemed  to  refresh  him  greatly.  He 
purchased  cherries  from  the  urchins  who  clamored  to  sell  them  at 
the  successive  stations  along  the  road,  supplied  the  entire  panjr 
with  cherries,  ate  them  himself,  and  popped  the  seeds  about  with 
(he  lighi-hcartcdncBS  of  a  boy.  Miss  Lane  told  hia  foftunc  with 
cards,  and  in  this  happy  manner  the  trip  was  accomplilhcd. 

''*  On  the  arrival  at  Hacienda  del  Poze  de  Verona  the  pany  was 
leisurely  driven  through  the  gorgeous  gardens  to  the  house.  Wiiti 
characteristically  accurate  memory  Dr.  Pepper  had  preserrcd  an 
exact  picture  of  the  garden*  and  orchards  as  they  appeared  at  tbc 
time  of  his  previous  visit  two  years  ago.  Since  (hat  time  (hey 
bad  been  very  much  changed,  and  each  improvement  and  new 
beauty  was  noted  and  commented  upon  by  him. 

"  Upon  our  eninnce  into  the  house,  Ur.  Pepper  was  most 
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fonably  criKonced  in  the  large  guests'  room  u  the  wcttem  end  of 
the  long  hall,  Benoit  being  placed  in  the  room  directly  adjoining  ti. 
Mr.  de  Ruyter  tmnvcdialcty  »t  out  with  the  gamekeeper  Iv  procure 
)roung  birds  for  Dr.  Pepper's  dinner.  He  had  borne  the  trip  very 
well  and  was  very  cheerful  and  hopeful  of  speedy  improvement, 
and  such  was  in<lecd  the  truth.  From  this  time  until  the  day  of 
hit  death  hit  symptoms  were  gradually  ameliorated.  His  breathing 
I  became  less  fret^ucnt  and  much  less  labored,  his  color  became  better, 
he  slept  loundly  and  long,  and  the  signs  of  heart  weaknets  became 
tcss  pronounced.  He  then  believed  that  he  would  recover,  and 
turned  his  attention  to  the  selection  of  a  resort  for  the  winter.  Many 
regions  were  discussed,  but  his  thoughts  continually  reverted  to 
Hawaii,  and  he  Anally  decided  thai  in  October  he  would  summon 
Mrs.  Pepper,  and  pass  the  early  pan  of  the  coming  winter  in  that 
balmy  island, 

"llie  reading  of  fiction  and  conversation  were  his  two  occupa- 
tions.    The   workv   of    Kipling  and   Stevenson   were  devoured  rn 
When  he  became  weary  of  reading,  willing  hands  and  voices 
ought  the  privilege  of  reading  to  him.      Mrs.  Hearst  did  the  large 
'part  of  the  reading  to  him  ;  he  was,  however,  very  fond  alto  of  the 
reading  of  Miss  Lane,  whose  mood,  voice,  and  manner  soothed  him 
areraarkably.     Each   morning   he  eagerly  awaited  the  daily   letter 
from  Mrs.  Pepper,  and  was  deeply  relieved  to  learn  that  she  re- 
mained well. 

"  Four  days  after  his  arrival  he  was  transferred  to  Mrs.  Hearst's 
rooms,  which  were  preferred  on  account  of  their  location,  and  in 
these  he  remained  until  his  death. 

M  In  accordance  with  the  almost  Spartan  simplicity  of  hit  habits 
be  now  became  rigorously  plain  in  his  diet,  and  finally  settled  upon 
malted  milk  at  the  best  diet  for  hit  condition.  Of  this  he  con- 
sumed a  great  many  bottles,  'enough  to  fatten  an  elephant'  he 
once  said.  He  lived  upon  it  until  the  end.  Hit  own  perception! 
of  his  condition  were  as  keen  and  his  obtiervatioiu  at  clear-cut  at 
ihcj  were  ID  bu  consideration  of  the  ailments  of  his  own  patients. 
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Each  day  the  cvenli  of  thr  prevtouE  day  were  discussed  with  Dr. 
Taylor,  the  records  were  reviewed,  and  the  plans  for  the  day  then 
calmly  decided  upon.  It  was  heautiful  to  see  how  objective  he  was 
able  to  cnake  his  own  condition  appear  before  his  own  judgment, 
and  in  this  again  lay  lurcher  evidence  of  his  rcnurkable  tncotal 
powers. 

^  His  thoughts  and  words  often  turned  towards  his  children.  He 
Mcmcd  so  glad  thai  Franklin  was  in  the  service  of  his  country. 
For  (he  professional  progress  of  Will  he  had  many  plans:  work  in 
■he  laboratory,  tn  the  wards  of  the  University  Hospitatf  in  dispcn- 
sarin,  in  his  own  oSice,  and  among  his  own  patients.  That  duhn| 
his  absence  Wilt  should  have  full  charge  of  his  office  was  a  e«»- 
■tant  joy  to  him. 

"  Naturally  the  University  and  the  other  institutions  occupied 
his  thoughts  a  great  deal,  and  were  frequently  discussed.  His  deep 
faith  in  natural  progress  and  his  sanguine  temperament  lent  to  hi* 
discussion  upon  these  subjects  a  roseate  hue. 

"  The  climatic  conditions  were  most  favorable  dunng  the  sujoum 
at  Hacienda.  While  the  days  were  warm,  the  humidity  was  very 
low,  and  the  nights  were  cool ;  each  evening  an  open  fire  was  buih 
in  the  fireplace,  and  it  was  often  his  pleuurc  to  postpone  the  light- 
ing of  the  room  that  he  might  enjoy  the  open  fire.  During  the 
tatter  days  of  his  life  he  sat  most  of  the  time  upon  a  tpacioos 
couch  and  at  night  be  slept  upon  it  also,  preferring  it  to  the  bed  at 
whose  footboard  it  stood.  The  rooms  daily  received  cortsignmems 
of  cut  flowers.  Most  peculiarly,  however,  the  odor  uf  rows 
became  distasteful  to  him  and  he  could  not  tolerate  their  presence. 
He  received  from  his  hostess  the  most  perfect  care  and  attention, 
and  could  thcM  have  maintained  life  he  would  be  alive  lo-day. 

"  Upon  the  twenty-eighth  of  July  he  fek  as  well  aa  upon  the 
preceding  days.  He  spent  the  morning  in  reading,  and  took  bit 
glass  of  malted  milk  every  three  hours.  During  the  morning  ■ 
telegram  came  announcing  that  Battery  A  had  been  ordered  to 
Porto  Rico.     He  telegraphed  his  congratulations  and  iccrtkcd  deeply 
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plntcd  thai  KranUin  was  lo  sec  active  service  for  his  country.    He 
also  dictatetl  a  very  hopeful  letter  to  Dr.  Da  Coita. 

"Mn.  Hcant,  and  later  Dr.  Taylor,  read  to  him  during  the 
afternoon,  from  Stevenson**  *  Treasure  Island,'  At  iix  o'clock  be 
iiiok  his  supper  at  usual,  and  afterwards,  discussing  his  condition 
with  Dr.  Taylor,  expressed  the  opinion  that  circuin stances  weie  st> 
favorable  that  he  thought  the  doses  of  his  medicine  ought  to  be 
reduced,  a  procedure  which  was  agreed  upon  should  begin  to- 
morrow. At  half-past  seven  dinner  was  announced,  and  Dr.  Taylor 
retired  to  the  dining-room,  which  was  jusi  beneath  the  room  occu- 
pied by  Dr.  Pepper.  At  eight  o'clock  he  complait>ed  of  pain  in 
his  chest, and  Benott  sent  at  once  for  Dr.  Taylor,  who  came  imme- 
diately and  found  him  upon  the  verge  of  an  attack  of  angina  pec- 
toris, into  which  he  rapidly  passed.  All  efforts  towards  stopping 
the  attack  and  restoring  cardiac  action  were  unavailing  and  in  ;i 
few  moments  he  was  dead.  This  attack  of  angina  pectoris  was  the 
first  one  he  had  sutfcrcd  since  four  months:  his  first  attack  was 
some  three  years  ago.  It  was  his  repeatedly  expressed  conviction, 
and  also  the  opinion  of  his  associates,  that  angina  pectoris  would 
end  his  life,  but  none  expected  it  so  soon,  iicncca  termed  it  ^the 
disease  of  noble  men.'  The  organic  ccinditions  underlying  the  dis< 
ease  were  produced  by  long-continued  mental  overwork.  Verily  he 
gave  his  life  for  others,  for  the  public  good." 

To  Dt.  Osier  Dr.  T.aylor  wrote  later : 

"  He  died  at  eight  in  the  evening  with  a  copy  of  *  Treasure  Island' 
in  his  hands.  At  seven  I  had  left  him  gazing  upon  Mount  Diabolo, 
shadowed  in  the  gathering  darkness.  I  was  called  at  eight  aitd 
found  him  in  the  attitude  and  with  the  expression  of  angor  tmimi, 
from  whirh  he  never  roused.  He  had  suffered  a  few  munthii  before 
with  cardiac  dilatation  i  at  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  recovering 
the  lust  compensation,  and  appeared  on  the  clear  road  to  recovery. 
He  had  said,  a  few  days  before,  *  the  battle  has  been  won.*  Through- 
uwl   hi»  illness  he  exhibited  the  most    perfect  disposition  and  the 
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pexteit  ]Nitience  and  forbearance.  .  .  .  Tbr  I2U]  attack  nras,  I 
think,  about  the  seventh,  cicieniling  over  a  period  of  three  years  ^ 
the  last  previous  attack  was  in  April,  at  iSe  time  he  was  tcctunng 
upon  angina  pectoris.  He  knew  that  the  end  must  come  some  da^, 
buE  he  did  not  expect  it  so  soon.  1  have  never  seen  so  beautiful  a 
nature  in  sickness;  his  conduct  and  disposition  were  worthjr  nf 
Marcus  Aurelius." 

With  such  3  book  as  "  Treasure  Island  "  in  liis  hanJ,  ve 
can  imagine  that  the  great  Enchanter  of  the  Pacific  had 
filled  his  mind  widi  the  possibilities  of  peace  and  quiet. — so 
long  denied  him. — possibilities  turned  instantly  to  realities 
with  the  summons  to  the  peace  and  quiet  o(  an  eternal  rest. 
Some  of  Stevenson's  lines  express  both  the  spirit  in  which 
William  Pepper  utilized  his  time  in  the  service  of  his  fellow- 
men  and  the  chief  lesson  of  his  life  to  us  who  survive : 

**  Contend,  my  soul,  for  moments  and  for  hours  i 
Each  is  with  service  pregnant,  each  reclaimed 
Is  as  a  kingdom  conquered,  where  to  reign." 

The  remains  were  placed  in  a  private  car  and  the  journey 
home  was  bc^n  on  July  30.      As  in  his  last  weeks  of 
life  fiiends  had  surrounded  him  with  every  care  and  comfort, 
so  in  death  tliey  surrounded  his  remains  with  floral  beauties. 
The  car  was  most  appropriately  arnl  beautifully  decorated.. 
The  long  journey  to  tlie  East  was  accomplished  without  inci-- 
dent,  and  Philadelphia  was  reached  upon  the  noon  of  the 
fifili  day.    Throughout  tlie  journey  many  physicians  wtx> 
had  learned  tlieir  art  fi-om  him  visited  the  car  and  viewed  the 
remains.     TIte   announcement    in    tlic   city  papers,  on   the 
twenty-nintti  of  July,  that  Dr.  Pepper  was  dead  surprised 
and  shocked  the  community. 

Private  services  were  held  at  his  late  residence  on  the 
morning  of  the  sixth  of  August,  followed  by  public  services 
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at  St.  James's  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  The  honorary 
pall-bcarers  were  William  Platl  Pepper;  General  Isaac  J. 
Wistar:  Edward  H.  CLirk.  of  New  York:  William  J. 
Laita;  ex>Governor  Daniel  H.  Hastings;  Mayor  Charles  F. 
Warwick ;  Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell,  representing  the  Ttustees 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania ;  Frederick  Fraley,  repre- 
senting the  American  Philosophical  Society:  Joseph  G. 
Hosenparten,  representing  the  Philadelphia  Free  Library  ;  ex- 
United  States  Senator  George  F.  Edmunds,  representing  the 
Philadelphia  Muscunis;  P.  A.  B.  Widcner,  represcniing  the 
Philadelphia  Exposition  Association :  Hampton  L.  Carson, 
representing  the  general  Alumni  Association  of  the  Uni- 
versity; at>d  Daniel  Baugh,  representing  the  Free  Museum 
of  Science  and  Art  The  rector  of  the  church,  Rev.  Joseph 
N.  Blanchard.  D.  D..  officiated.  During  the  services  the 
hymn  was  sung  which  was  sung  at  the  funeral  of  Dr.  Pepper's 

fether: 

"  O  Pandiic  !  O  Paradise  ! 

Who  doih  noi  crave  for  rest  ? 
Who  would  not  leclc  the  happy  land 
Where  they  thai  loved  are  blcM  ? 
Where  loyal  hearts  and  true 

Stand  ever  in  the  tight. 
All  rapture  through  and  through. 
In  God's  most  holy  sight." 

It  was  a  sultry  August  day,  and  the  city  was  hushed  in 
summer  stillness ;  yet  the  church  was  crowded,  and  all  looked 
conscious  of  the  city's  irreparable  loss.  The  funeral  services 
were  unostentatious,  like  the  man  over  whose  form  they  were 
rendered.  Towards  evening  his  ashes  were  deposited  at 
Laurel  Hill,  where  he  had  played  as  a  child,  for  Fairy  Hill 
has  become  Laurel  Hill.     Here,  amidst  his  kindred,  hr  rests. 
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COMMENTS  on  his  character  and  work  appcircd  in 
above  four  hundred  newspapers  and  magazines  rep- 
resenting every  part  of  the  country ;  but,  with  ooc 
or  two  exceptions,  these  comments  told  the  world  very  little 
that  was  new  or  unknown  about  htm.  It  was  the  common 
opinion  that  he  had  killed  himself  by  overwork,  but  that  he 
had  accomplished  more  than  most  men  ever  dreamed  of 
doing.  His  reputation  as  a  phy»cian  and  medical  writer 
and  his  great  services  to  the  University  were  commented 
on  witli  commendable  discernment  by  the  newspapers  pub- 
lished in  his  native  State  and  in  adjoining  States.  The  recotd 
was  of  the  deeds  and  departure  of  a  remarkable  man. 

It  was  the  Judgment  of  the  world,  and  undoubtedly  a  tnie 
judgment,  that  be  over-estimated  the  importance  of  the  office 
of  Provost  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  He  had 
made  the  office  notable  and  desirable.  He  found  it  obscure 
and  avoided  by  many  educators.  There  was  little  in  the 
ofHce  in  i88t  to  attract  the  attention  of  any  man  of  estat>- 
lished  reputation.  In  1894,  after  the  transforming  labors  of 
Dr.  Pepper,  tlie  o(Hce  was  an  object  of  great  desire  in  certain 
c[uartcrs,  because  he  gave  it  standing  and  tame  and  made  it 
the  centre  of  education  atxi.  to  a  certain  extent,  of  social 
distinction  in  Philadelphia.  There  was  no  doubt  that  the 
world  estimated  him  quite  as  accurately  as  he  did  himself 
It  saw  first  in  him  the  physician  whose  ''uncanny  insight," 
as  he  described  it,  into  the  ailments  of  mankind  gave  him 
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analytical  powers  rarely  equalled :  secondly,  it  thouglit  of 
him  as  a  man  of  a^irs,  interrstcd  in  large  enterprises  of 
public  interest. — the  sanitary  condition  of  the  city,  the  bcau- 
tiiying  of  its  streets  and  parks,  the  purity  of  its  water  supply, 
and  tiie  general  economic  administration  of  its  affairs. 

Included  in  these  public  affairs  were  his  efforts,  all  highly 
successful,  for  the  establish  ntrnt  of  a  system  of  commercial, 
art,  and  scientific  museums,  tree  to  the  public  and  devoted 
to  the  illustration  and  advancement  of  great  human  interests. 
Herein  Liy  the  power  of  the  man. — that  he  recognized  the 
value  of  education  and  knew  how  to  provide  it  for  die 
public  in  a  most  clfectivc  way.  He  was  Htemlly  a  disciple 
of  Pope,  and  believed  Uiat  the  proper  study  of  nunktnd  is 
man.  His  disciplcship  took  a  utilitanan  turn,  and  was  based, 
in  the  true  sense,  on  the  ^vorite  doctrines  of  Dr.  Franklin. 
It  was  not  uncommon  in  Dr.  Pepper's  lifetime  to  heaf  him 
and  Franklin  compared,  aiul  the  comparison  was  occasioned 
not  merely  by  the  connection  of  Dr.  Pepper  to  Franklin 
through  marriage,  but  to  the  obvious  continuity  of  method 
and  results  visible  in  the  workings  of  the  two  men.' 

Not  presuming  to  say  how  Dr.  Pepper  found  Philadelphia, 
it  is  just  to  his  fame  to  observe  that  lie  left  it  with  ideas. 
His  long  struggle  which  inspired  the  two  now  celebrated 
addresses  on  tlie  medical  profession  and  its  relation  to  tlie 
public,  was  only  an  introduction  to  a  scries  of  struggles  for 
reform  in  otlitr  directions.  No  eflbrt,  however  laborious, 
alarmed  him.  He  loved  the  smoke  of  battle.  All  he  asked 
was  a  fair  field  and  a  &ir  fight ;  he  knew  that  his  unflagging 


'  An  admirable  allusion  lo  Pepper  uid  Franklin  wan  made  by 
Pjames  M.  Beck  in  hiii  oration  on  the  occasion  of  the  unveiling  uf 
Franklin's  itatue  at  Ninth  and  Chestnut  Street*. 
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energy,  his  prodigious  push,  and  his  sclf-sncriBcing  labor,  all 
directc<t  by  his  genius  for  overcoming  obstacles,  adjusting 
difflctilties,  and  uiJUzing  men,  would  give  him  the  victory. 
Others  might  hesitate,  he  pushed  forward;  others  migfai 
doubt,  his  fiiith  was  serene.  Thus  it  happened  oJtcntimes 
that  he  stood  almost  alone  in  the  stni^c. 

Those  who  associated  with  him  intimately  will  recall 
more  than  one  occasion  when  a  meeting  in  the  interest  of 
some  undeitaking  had  been  called  arwi  only  a  few  responded 
by  their  presence ;  he  would  take  tlie  chair,  proceed  with 
the  business  agreed  upon,  and,  though  only  a  handftil  were 
present,  would  conduct  the  business  with  the  gravity  ttui 
might  be  displayed,  as  the  unthinking  might  imagine,  before 
a  vast  company,  divide  and  subdivide  the  work,  and  adjourn 
the  meeting  with  every  detail  of  the  program  provided  for. 
In  tliis  he  wet)  illustrated  tliat  principle  in  equity,  that  a 
thing  is  done  which  ought  to  be  dotw. 

As  a  parliamentarian  he  was  notable  for  ignoring  petty 
rules  of  procedure,  and  it  was  said  that  "  Dr.  Pepper's  nunual 
was  better  tlian  Cushing's  or  Jefferson's,  at  least  for  Pepper'* 
purposes;"  but  none  took  oSencc  at  his  jumping  over  rules. 
The  great  work  moved  on.  No  one  was  offerwled — it  was 
Dr.  Pepper.  He  often  fretted  under  restraint,  but  of  this  his 
outer  calm  gave  no  hint.  His  reputation  for  achieving 
success  under  any  circumstances  gave  him  standing  among 
men  of  every  calling,  and  his  short,  direct  metlKid  rather 
pleased  than  displeased.  His  capacity  for  comparing  arKl 
weighing  facts  and  conditions  was  of  a  high  order.  It  lay 
at  the  foundation  of  his  success  as  a  diagnostician  :  once  in 
the  possession  of  all  Uie  facts  his  conclusions  were  rarely 
incorrect.  I'he  percentage  of  error  in  them  was  so  small  as 
to  pass  for  nothing.    Thus,  business  men,  who  all  their  lives 
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had  been  trained  in  the  intricacies  of  finance  or  of  great  iru 
dusirial  enterprises,  recognized  his  capacity  for  sound  judg- 
ment, and  freely  consulted  him  or  took  his  conclusions 
unhesitatingly.  He  was  by  nature  a  good  business  man 
and  had  tliat  despised  love  of  details  which  Napoleon  said 
was  the  first  condition  of  success  in  life. 

Fully  conscious  of  his  power  of  arriving  at  accurate  con- 
clusions, his  chief  labor  was  lo  secure  complete  and  accurate 
data  in  the  matters  before  him,  whence  it  was  that  he  gave 
assiduous  attention  to  whomsoever  might  have  the  requisite 
knowledge.  Occasionally  he  was  deliberately  deceived,  but 
the  deceiver  promptly  suffered  the  penalty  of  ne\'er  being 
believed  by  him  again. 

His  love  of  work  and  ceaseless  activity  were  a  disease, 
incurable,  but  encouraged  by  more  activity.  He  fed  upon 
work,  and  yearned  tor  it  even  when  supposed  to  be  resting. 
Tlie  centre  of  greatest  activity  was  the  centre  of  his  affec- 
tions, and  the  tru«t  picture  of  the  man  is  of  one  consumed 
by  work.  He  was  given  to  putting  himself  into  perspective, 
subjecting  himself,  as  it  were,  into  viewing  and  noting  his 
own  activity.  With  him  the  greatest  day,  the  happiest  day, 
was  the  busiest  day.  Eating  seemed  like  a  waste  of  time ; 
sleeping  was  a  necessary  evil.  Action,  action  was  lite.  Thus 
at  intervals  of  years  he  made  records  of  a  typical  day.  which 
began  soon  after  midnight  of  one  day  and  closed  late  after 
midnight  the  next.  Loving  work  hitnself  with  unappeaabtc 
affection,  he  loved  those  who  loved  work.  The  best  intro- 
duction to  him  was  a  reputation  for  useftilness  and  activity. 
In  persons  of  such  habits  he  found  congenial  spirits.  He 
welcomed  them.  His  love  for  persons  ot  activity  w.-is  like 
Frederick  the  Great's  fondness  for  tall  soldiers.  Whence  it 
followed  that  hts  most  intimate  associates  were  young  men, 
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and  these  he  bound  to  him  with  hooks  of  steel.  Some 
achieved  distinction  in  the  world  and  forgot  him.  or  dented 
the  constructive  influence  which  he  tiad  at  one  time  pos- 
sessed over  them ;  others  who  achieved  iame  carried  him  in 
ihcir  hearts,  and  to  this  dny  think  of  him  with  aBcction. 

His  unselfishness  wns  tlie  dr^^^Kiir  of  hb  enemies;  tbey 
never  undetstood  it.  It  was  impossible,  they  said,  that  he 
could  do  all  that  he  did  merely  for  the  public  good.  They 
declared  that  he  got  his  pay  in  the  greater  activity  and  pub- 
licity which  his  so-called  altruistic  enterprises  called  forth. 
This  intcrprctatit>n  was  made  particularly  by  men  who  had 
been  associated  with  him  for  a  time,  had  been  advanced 
through  his  influence,  and  had  attained  some  degree  of  inde>- 
pendence  in  place  and  power.  But  ttie  wise  ones  understood 
him.  The  financiers,  the  captairu  of  industry-,  the  men  who 
knew  men  because  they  dealt  with  large  things  constantly, 
made  a  true  measure  of  him.  They  gave  treely  in  mppon 
of  his  enterprises,  because  tliey  knew  it  was  for  the  public 
welfere  and  that  he  asked  nothing  for  himself.  Secretly  sonte 
of  them  regretted  that  a  man  of  such  genius  should  waste 
his  life  for  the  general  welfiue. 

He  had  a  genius  for  making  money,  and,  bad  he  so  chosen, 
might  have  become  one  of  the  millionaires  of  the  day ;  but, 
like  Agassiz,  he  had  no  time  to  make  money.  In  spite  of 
himself,  however,  his  fortune  accumulated, — another  instance 
of  the  trugality  and  prosperity  for  which  the  mcmben  of 
the  Pepper  &mily  have  long  been  noted.  His  income  from 
his  profession  was  very  great. — perhajw  the  greatest  received 
by  any  physician  in  Philadelphia  in  his  time.  During  t>ie 
last  ten  years  of  his  life  he  raised  his  fees  as  consultant  in 
cases  involving  much  travel  and  fatigue;  but  such  caso 
multiplied  and  continued  to  multiply  far  beyond  his  strength 
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to  treat.  The  reason  for  raising  his  fees  by  in  the  greater 
demand  which  his  civic,  educational,  and  scientific  enter* 
(Mises  pUiccd  upon  him.  He  was  subscribing  heavily  all 
these  years  to  guarantee  hinds  in  support  ol'  tlie  University, 
the  Museums,  University  Extenuon.  and  many  forms  of 
public  charity,  and  he  found  it  necessary  to  increase  his 
income.  He  collected  only  to  give  away.  His  gratuitous 
practice  was  equal  to  the  entire  practice  ol'  many  a  well- 
established  physician,  and  on  no  occasion  was  he  known 
to  refuse  his  aid  merely  because  the  parient  was  poor.  To 
trachcrs  he  was  particularly  kind  and  generous.  Hundreds 
of  teachers  from  the  public  schools  and  from  colleges  and 
universities  consulted  him  proti-ssionally.  and  he  uniformly 
declined  to  receive  fix>m  them  what  would  be  considered  a 
full  fee.  The  ruling  principle  of  his  life  was  one  which  few 
men  ever  think  of:  that  "a  man  owes  to  his  grncration  not 
merely  someilting  of  his  leisure,  but  the  utmost  services  of  his 
active  years."  The  University  of  Pennsylvania  as  it  stands 
rcMlay  is  his  creation.  The  system  of  museums  which  oma- 
ment  Philadelphia  are  his  monument,  and  the  higher  educa> 
tional  tone  of  the  community  is  one  of  tlie  results  of  his  life. 
Art,  science,  and  education,  each  for  its  own  sake,  was  the 
principle  which  inspired  his  efforts. 

The  characteristic  which  most  derply  imgnessed  those  who 
knew  Dr.  Pepper  intimately  was  his  equanimity.  Tynans 
and  Trojans  were  alike  to  him.  He  treated  the  whole  world 
as  his  friend  ;  he  had  no  time  to  indulge  in  animosity, — the 
work  in  hand  was  too  exacting,  too  important.  He  utilized 
men  ;  locketi  arms  with  friend  and  foe  and  went  on  lib  way. 
He  often  praised,  seldom  blamed,  and  never  spoke  unkindly 
of  a  person  in  his  absence.  His  capacity  to  ignore  insult 
and  injury  was  phenomenal.     To  those  who  liad  close  asso- 
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cJation  with  tiim  VCTy  many  years  be  seemed  at  dmcs  callous 
to  criticism  or  inditfcrcnc  to  tnsult.  but  he  was  wise. 

He  knew  the  community  ttiorougbly,  iu  limits,  its  r^ 
sources.  A  man's  likes  or  dislikes  were  respected,  but  hit 
attitude  towatds  him  as  an  individual  was  not  sufficient  to 
interfere  with  any  matter  in  hand.  His  supemc  effort  was 
to  secure  the  support  of  men  and  women  in  the  tiirtlieiancr 
of  great  ideals.  Had  his  material  resources  been  inexhaust- 
iblc,  had  he  possessed  ^bulous  wealth,  his  attitude  towards 
men  who  persisted  in  being  his  enemies  might  have  been 
difirrcnt.  But  it  is  a  tittle  world,  though  greater  than  the 
world  in  which  he  moved,  atxl  he  could  not  afford  to  lose 
the  assistance  of  a  man  simply  because  that  man  was  hb 
enemy. 

On  one  occasion  a  friend  who  was  passing  through  deep 
waters  came  to  him  for  counsel.  Aiter  hearit^  the  case. 
Dr.  Pepper  said,  briefly.  "  There  b  only  one  thir^  to  do,^ 
play  the  rules  of  the  game  to  the  end :  you  can  do  no  more. 
and  you  may  do  less.  Make  tlie  other  man  responsible  for 
whatever  caUimity  may  ensue;  your  consdencewill  be  clear, 
your  duty  done.  If  you  lose,  you  lose  like  a  philosopher." 
Tlic  advice  he  gave  he  practised  himself  Hod  he  been 
given  to  recognizing  petty  annoyances,  he  would  have 
^ligued  himself  with  trifles  and  hWcd  to  accomplish  hb 
great  work.  Thus  it  came  to  be  diat  he  had  a  way  in- 
describably attractive  and  masterful.  Men  surrerulered  to 
his  coming;  and  the  story  of  the  Mexican  vase  might  be 
told,  widi  variations,  of  almost  every  day  ot  his  active  life. 

His  manner  was  irresistible,  and  there  is  no  doubt  tliat  he 
studied  well  the  old  motto.  "  Manners  make  the  man."  Cer- 
tainly in  manners  he  stood  alone ;  and  those  who  knew  him 
intimately  will  testify  to  this  isolation  as  the  sign  of  the  man. 

H6 
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His  manner  was  infi:ctious.  and  many  a  young  medical 
student,  who  came  up  from  the  wildcmcis  uncouth  and 
bearish,  passed  through  a  process  of  civili:£ation  during  the 
four  years  that  he  heard  I>,  Fcpi>er  lecture.  Even  his 
enemies  admitted  his  suavity  and  were  jealous  of  the  in> 
fluence  which  his  manner  exencd.  Yet  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  never  knew  him  it  should  be  said  that  his  manners 
were  never  effeminate  or  obtrusive  in  any  way;  behind  them 
was  the  man,  the  large  spirit,  the  perceiving  soul,  the  power- 
ful usefulness. 

He  was  particularly  happy  in  all  his  public  addresses,  and 
notably  in  the  presidential  address  before  the  Fan-American 
Medical  Congress  at  Washington.  Dr.  Tyson  has  remarked 
that  the  address  won  the  hearts  of  the  delegates  from  the 
Latin-American  republics  and  prepared  the  way  for  the  wel- 
come which  Dr.  Pepper  received  when  he  attended  tlie 
second  meeting  ot  ttie  Congress  in  tlie  City  of  Mexico.  His 
fluency  in  French  enabled  him  to  live  in  a  second  world,  and 
many  of  the  Mexican  and  South  American  delegates  who 
were  unable  to  speak  English  were  delighted  to  tind  in  him 
one  who  could  converse  with  them  in  a  femilur  tongue. 
The  impression  which  he  made  at  various  times  upon  the 
Mexican  and  South  American  peoples  was  deep  and  lasting. 
He  sympatljized  with  the  efforts  which  the  scientific  men  in 
South  America  were  making  to  improve  the  sanitary  con- 
dition of  its  cities  and  towns.  His  ideals  of  reciprocity, 
education,  art,  and  science  were  laige,  brilliant,  and  attractive, 
and  awakened  all  the  passionate  admiration  of  these  Latin 
peoples.  I'he  news  of  his  death  came  to  them,  therefore, 
most  painfully,  and  they  mourned  him. 

Seldom,  indeed,  has  a  nation  risen  in  honor  of  the  dead 
as  the  high  officials,  the  savants,  and  tlie  people  of  Mexico 
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rose  to  do  honor  to  the  memory  of  Dr.  Pepper.  In  the 
great  legislative  liall  of  the  Capitol  tn  Mexico  ttie  mcmorbl 
services  were  held.  The  vast  interior  was  illuminated  by 
electric  lights  shaded  with  globes  of  green  glass,  and  by  a 
profusion  of  candles  in  the  great  central  chandelier.  Tlie 
boxes  and  rows  of  scats  in  the  hall  were  draped  with  amber 
and  black  :  torches  were  burning  in  the  balustrade  On  the 
nisirum  and  all  over  the  platform  were  growing  {ilants.  the 
Ian  palms  and  the  graceful  tropical  foliage  standing  out 
strikingly  against  the  amber  dnyxry  ami  silken  folds  of  the 
American  and  Mexican  flags.  On  the  walls  on  ritlier  side 
of  (he  rai-sed  platform  the  ircscos  were  covered  with  pan- 
neaux  of  black  cloth,  against  which  were  [^aced  wreaths  artd 
palm  branches.  On  the  cenotaph  was  inscribed  the  name 
Pepper,  and  tablets  were  placed  on  which  were  written  in 
Spanish : 

"  The  Executive  CommiHce  of  the  Second  Pan-American  Med> 
icjil  Congress,  1896." 

"  T^c  Corps  of  Medicil  ProfesMrt  of  the  Mexican  Republic, 
1898." 


At  seven  o'clock,  on  the  evening  of  the  twelftli  of  Sep- 
tember.' President  f^az  appeared  in  the  hall,  and  was  received 
with  military  honors  and  the  rendering  of  the  NatiooU 
anthem.  He  was  escorted  to  the  central  seat  on  the  rostrum. 
On  his  right  was  the  Minister  of  Justice  and  Education,  Hon- 
orable Jaucjuin  Barranda,  and  on  his  left  the  Governor  of  (be 
Kederal  District,  Honorable  Ratael  Reboller.  A  little  lower 
and  on  the  right  was  se^itrd  Dr.  Ralael  Li\4sta,  and  on  the 
President's  left.  Dr.  Eduardo  Liceaga.    The  orchestra  then 


'  Mm€tin  HcraUof  Sq>teinber  15,  1S98. 
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"rendered  Svcndcn's  "Andante  Sostenuto,"  after  which  the 
Mexican  Minister  to  the  United  States,  Honorable  Matias 
Romeo,  delivered  an  oration  in  meniory  of  Dr.  Pepper. 

He  said  of  him  that  he  "was  one  of  those  luminous  bodies 
that  visit  our  planet  in  human  form  to  do  good  to  their 
fellows,  to  serve  as  an  example  for  present  and  for  future 
generations,  and  to  elevate  and  improve  the  condition  of 
humanity."  He  spoke  in  praise  of  Dr.  Pepper's  establish- 
ment of  the  Commercial  Museums  in  Philadelphia, — that 
system  of  educational  ar>d  industrial  opportunities  which 
have  met  with  so  prompt  and  sympathetic  response  in  the 
Latin-American  countries. 

Dr.  Porfirio  Parra,  in  behalf  of  the  College  of  Medicine 
in  Mexico,  spoke  with  enthusiasm  of  Dr.  Pq>peT's  services 
as  a  medical  man. 

"  Fur  such  an  one,"  said  he,  "  ihe  lomb  U  the  first  rung  to  the 
Udder  of  gtor)'-,  duih  i>  the  beginning  of  life,  and  of  a  life  that 
never  endt.  He  was  good,  he  was  great,  he  was  wise,  and  ibut  his 
name  will  not  perish,  bui  will  be  written  in  letters  of  light  in  the 
book  of  those  who  die  not,  but  who  live  to  posterity." 

"  Mexico,"  said  Dr.  Ramirez,  "  is  a  civilized  country  and  a  lorer 
of  progress,  and  recognizing  that  true  genius  bat  no  country,  but 
belongs  to  humanity,  has  hastened  to  do  honor  to  the  illustrious 
dead  on  account  of  the  great  things  which  he  accomplished  in  life." 

Dr.  Mcndizabal,  who  represented  the  National  Academy 
of  Mexico,  concluded  the  addresses : 

"We  are  all  aware  of  the  great  merits  of  Dr.  Pepper,  and 
Mexican  phytictans  are  under  an  obligation  to  him.  During  our 
stay  in  the  Untied  Statu,  at  the  time  of  the  first  Pan-American 
Medical  Congress,  we  were  the  recipients  of  a  thousand  courtesies 
and  a  thousand  marks  of  esteem  ai  his  hands ;  a  delicate  compli- 
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nent  to  oar  country,  for  wkkh  we  were  deepljr  indebted 
Thii,  then,  i*  (be  rcasoa  for  ibc  pfrsent  public  exprewioo  of  grict 
this  Ruxk  of  rcrcreace  on  the  occa«ion  of  the  death  of  tbe  Oh» 
irioui  phfticiuif  whose  couDtrj,  like  (htt  of  all  ocber  great  am 
enbracc*  chc  whole  worM.  Hii  aame  if  deserving  of  the  bidka 
cctecm.  It  would  be  difficult  lo  find  i  toui  of  hit  knowltige^t 
above  ally  one  poitesiing  hit  activity. 

"  In  order  lo  understind  hif  worth,  to  lee  him  was  suScim] 
to  note  hit  tpaciou*  foreheul,  serene  but  lined  with  premature  fur- 
nnrs}  the  pale,  tnnsparcnt  skin,  so  becoming  a  man  devoting  hti 
wbok  time  lo  study,  the  glance,  calm  and  gentle  but  petictntiiig, 
as  if  he  would  read  the  soul  of  him  who  addressed  him.  He  wh 
a  roan  of  easy,  simple,  and  eloquent  speech ;  calm  io  his  rvfleciiou 
and  of  great  activity  in  his  work.  His  name  was  a  title  of  ii»- 
biliiy,  for  he  was  the  son  of  an  emineni  physician  of  PhiladdpUt 
alto.  He  was  not  a  vain  man,  but  had  the  pride  of  one  wlw 
knows  what  he  is  worth.  At  bean  he  was  humble,  and  his  humility 
explains  bow  his  great  learning  led  him  to  sacrifice  himself  for  the 
benefit  of  mankind.  In  temperament  be  was  manly  and  energeiiCt 
without  which  qualities  great  virtues  are  impossible,  and  in  the>^ 
sence  of  which  no  man  can  fulfil  a  high  calling  on  eanh.  He  wai 
possessed  of  the  great  quality  which  it  indispensable  to  the  acquire- 
ment of  all  true  knowledge, — ditirun  of  what  knowledge  he  really 
had.  He  belonged  to  that  privileged  group  of  men  of  whom  Pascal 
speaks,  who,  having  learned  all  that  nun  it  capable  of  knowing, 
realize  that  they  know  nothing. 

"  He  received  at  hit  recompente  the  noblest  reward  that  science 
hat  to  bestow, — namely,  the  pleasure  of  teaching  those  who  do  not 
know.  He  spoke  with  correccncn  and  propriety  the  language  of 
Shakespeare,  which  was  his  mother- tongue,  as  he  spoke  that  uf 
Horace,  Moliire,  and  Schiller.  His  great  learning  did  not  prevent 
hit  being  communicative,  tociable,  and  a  mott  charming  converter. 
Hit  manner  was  afTablc,  hit  actiont  and  society  delicate  and  refined. 
Tho«e  who  had  (he  pleasure  of  knowing  this  great  nun  pertonalh 
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will  note  that  I  have  drawn  no  imaginary  character,  but  ot>c  that  i> 
true  and  lifelike,  a  mere  hint  at  what  be  was  in  reality." 

On  the  twenty-ninth  of  November  a.  memoria]  service  was 
held  in  the  chapel  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  at 
which  addresses  in  his  honor  were  made  by  the  representa- 
tives of  the  institutions  with  which  he  had  been  associated. 
The  Governor  of  tlic  Commonwealth  paid  a  tribute  to  hu 
labors  for  tlic  advancement  of  scientific  and  educational  insti* 
tutions  in  ttie  State.     The  eminent  physician  and  author  Dr. 
5.  Weir  Mitchell  spoke  on  behalf  of  the  University  Trustees. 
Dr.  James  Tyson  represented  the  Medical  Faculty  of  the 
University  and  the  College  of  Physicians ;  General  Isaac  J. 
[AVistar,  ttie  founder  of  the  Wistar  Institute,  spoke  feelingly 
tof  the  work  of  Dr.  Pepper  in  connection  with  that  institu- 
Ition,  and  particularly  of  his  labors  to  advance  the  cause  of 
■oiotogical  science.     Mr.  Daniel  Baugh  told  of  Dr.  Pepper's 
services  in  founding  the  Department  of  Archsolog)'  arxl  its 
Museum  of  Science  and  Art.     Hampton  L,  Carson,  Eaj.. 
^f  the  Law  Faculty,  spoke  of  the  General  Alumni  Society 
>f  the  University, 

"  He  dreamed  of  a  new  Philadelphia,"  aaid  Mr.  Canon.     "  It 

aa  not  the  hiiioric  city  which  moxt  h«  loved,  it  wat  the  city  of  the 

aturc  i  and  can  he  who  has  read  his  address  on  Franklin  doubt  that 

t  his  character  there  were  many  of  the  qualitiei  which  belong  to 

•  c  most  practical  and  far-sreing  of  Americans  f     He  drramed  of 

city  greater  than  any  Pcnn  had  planned,  with  nobler  chantiei  and 

>  ater  public  work*  than  Franklin  had  fane  ic<t ;  a  city  richer  in  hos- 

Vala,  in  schools,  in  innitutions  of  learning,  in  libraries,  in  an,  in 

^mmerce,  and  in  public  works.     Into  the  comprehensive  schemn 

foreiighicd  men  he  eiilefcd  with  the  eaae  of  one  accunumed  to 

vna  of  magnitude.     On  the  Mayor,  on  Councils,  on  private  citi- 

*)s,  nay,  on  President*  and  their  Cabinets,  and  Congreu,  he  east 
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Of  dkt  nwmlfifbu  CoiDniPcui  Mwcmmw  Dr. 
nrflKHi,  fCQlEa  iJt-  rtppcri  RBDOns  win  OBt  crcai 
of  tndoiCriid  and  ecooomic  cdBcarioo.  Tbe  Free  Ubtxw 
by  is  Ubaran.  Mt.  JalB  Tbaaaoo:  and 
the  Major  of  the  atf,  Hanoiilile  Onrics  F.  Wanndc.  p^ 
a  Due  and  toociuiig  tribatc  to  Dr.  Pqiper%  lot^  and 
(crvioei  to  advance  the  bcakh.  beaotr.  and  proyetky  of^  Ui 
native  ctcy.' 

Perhaps  of  greater  signiBcance  was  the  tribotr  wbicfa  was 
paid  \em  fixmally.     Wkfa  tbe  men  of  aSun  in 
Dr.  Pepper  had  iong  been  intimate  and  tnflaentiaL 

*«  h  u  diftculi,"  wrote  Mr.  Willam  J.  Lani,  •*  foe  Or.  Pepp^ 
contemfonriet  to  fAitx  a  proper  eKinuu  gpan  hit  usefulness.  At 
btrr  gencntioni  reap  ibe  benefit  of  tbe  public  moremcau  of  whkt 
be  w«f  the  ptincipat  promoter,  the  ralue  of  bis  c&rts  will  be  man 
corrcctljr  estiouted.  One  of  his  chiracteiittics  was  the  racbin*  oa 
for  wotk  to  be  done  and  for  men  to  do  it.  71k  keenness  of  his 
mtnd  in  discovering  tbe  pracucal  need*  of  tbe  people  and  tbe  mcsos 
of  supplying  ihcm  was  only  equalled  by  his  wonderful  capactij  fbr 
getting  about  bim  the  R>en  wbo  could  acconpltsh  the  deured  resolta. 
His  very  presence  was  stimulating  -,  his  activity  was  contagious.  In 
laying  out  his  plans  be  looked  years  ahead.  No  detail  was  loo 
trifling,  no  responsibility  too  remote  to  be  overlooked.  Bocb  in  his 
plans  for  a  Free  Library  system  and  for  the  establishment  of  tbe 
Philadelphia  Museums  he  displayed  not  only  genius  in  coaceptioti 

'  The  addresses  on  this  occasion  were  collecicd  and  published  in 
pamphlet  form. 
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but  a  businrst  instinct  of  high  order.  I'hc  delicate  tact  with  whkh 
he  huidled  men  and  fsced  difficulties  was  little  shon  of  phenomena). 
He  had  abundant  faith  and  ability,  and  the  Iwo  combined  made  an 
irrtiistiblc  force  which  simply  commanded  success,  and  it  came. 
His  life  was  an  inspiration."  ' 

"  He  poiicitcd  three  very  prominent  characteristics:*  the  power 
of  adapting  himself  to  every  condition,  personal  magnetism,  and 
courage.  He  was  by  nature  a  great  business  man,  a  master  of  de- 
tails whatever  the  matter  on  hand  might  be.  He  was  absolutely 
unscll^sh.  He  led  in  every  subscription  list  which  he  presented  to 
others ;  and  no  matter  what  might  be  the  attitude  towards  the  enter- 
prise, h«  itcvet  had  a  disagreeable  word  about  any  man.  I(  was 
practically  impossible  to  resist  his  re<)uests,  whether  for  money  or 
influence.  Unlilce  most  men  of  his  quality,  be  had  the  courage  to 
use  all  the  means  necessary  to  accomplish  his  ends.  He  iKver 
wasted  time  or  for  a  moment  forgot  his  identity.  He  was  perfectly 
at  home  with  all  sons  and  conditions  of  men  and  at  once  made 
himself  felt,  and  took  the  lead  in  whatever  company  he  found 
himself. 

"All  this  was  dune  with  the  assent  and  usually  beatry  acqui- 
escence of  his  associates ;  no  one  felt  ignored  or  disposed  to  antag- 
onize. It  was  a  wonderful  combination  of  qualities  which  made 
him  for  so  many  years  easily  the  foremost  man  in  Philadelphia.  He 
was  a  man  among  men,  a  natural  leader,  a  wise  counsellor,  and  he 
was  successful  in  a  far  greater  proponion  of  large  undertakings  than 
arc  most  eminent  men.  There  was  no  positron  in  life  which  he 
could  not  have  filled  respectably,  and  most  positions  he  would  have 
filled  with  rare  success." 


Commenting  on  Dr.  Pepper,  cx-Scnator  George  F.  E<i- 
iittimls,  who  knew  bim  intimately,  and  who  stoixl  pcrliaps 

*  MS.  letter,  January  25,  1900. 

'Author's  convcnattofl  with  Mr.  Thomas  Dutan,  March   17, 
1900. 
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closer  to  him  as  counsellor  and  guide  in  public  que 
than  any  other  friend,  went  so  &r  as  to  say  that  he  had  nc 
known  a  man  whose  mind  was  of  a  higher  order.  His  poi 
of  analysis  were  marvellous,  his  logic  swift  and  sure. 
willingness  and  zeal  to  Icam  the  £icts  tn  the  case  untimit 
All  these  powers  lay  back  of  his  phenomenal  success  as  s 
diagnostician ;  yet  the  workings  of  his  mind  were  eqmllr 
strong  when  directed  to  otlier  tliao  medical  questions.  Hr 
knew  human  nature  and  read  men  with  unerring  accuracy, 
and  consequently  his  failures  were  few.  his  successes  many.* 

*' He  had  2  molt  affeciionxw  ditposicion/*  writes  m  relative  i 
"  ibosc  whom  he  loved  he  loved  deeply.  With  them  he  w»i  «* 
demonitntive  as  a  l>ov.  Even  after  a  separation  of  a  day  or  two 
he  never  failed  (o  greet  mc  literally  with  open  armi^^bolding  me 
dote  to  hit  breast  for  a  minute  without  spcakinj*  and  kitting  eii 
forehead  as  a  parent  ktttei  a  child.  It  vns  so  with  all  his  imme- 
diate family — and  in  his  case  the  word  'immediate'  teemed  to  hive 
a  larger  signification  than  with  most  men.  No<  only  towards  his 
wife  and  mother  and  si»er  and  children  and  mc, — whom  he  always 
treated  as  a  ton, — but  lowardi  all  his  nephews  ind  nieces,  towards  hb 
brothers-in-law,  Mr.  Leonard  and  Mr.  Wright,  he  showed  the  same 
exuberance  of  affection.  Indeed,  1  never  saw  any  one,  man  or 
woman,  who  could  resist  him  if  he  really  made  up  hit  mind  to  win 
one't  affiKtion  or  friendthip.  He  teemed  to  know  instinctively  the 
key  with  which  to  unlock  the  bean  of  thotc  with  whom  he  cime 
in  contact.  A  man  with  such  a  gift  it  always  suspected  of  deliber- 
ately using  it  to  accomplish  his  own  ends  without  himself  exf 
encing  any  genuine  emotion. 

**Hc  was  apt  to  be  charged  with  insincerity.     CIok  ubserratt4 
convinced  mc  that  no  such  charge  could  with  justice  be  prefe 


rattA 
fetrtP 


'  Author's  conversation  with   Honorable  George  F.   Edmunds, 
April  19,  1900. 
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iigaiiist  him.  I  do  not  mean  tu  uy  thai  he  did  noi  arcompliih  great 
mults  by  his  couRcsy  to  people  whom  he  cared  nothing  about.  I 
do  not  mean  to  say  thai  he  ever  loti  an  opportunity  tu  deal  tactfully 
with  persons  whom  he  did  not  like.  I  do  mean,  however,  that  all 
hit  manifeitaiions  of  friendship  and  affection  were  wholly  genuine. 
Hi*  affections  in  such  cases  were  really  enkindled.  The  secret  of 
his  attractiveness  wa«  the  simple  fact  thai  he  himself  fell  deeply, 
and  that  for  the  alfeciion  which  he  craved  he  was  always  ready  to 
give  in  exchange  the  devotion  of  which  only  such  natures  at  hit 
are  capable." ' 

'*  It  is  pleasant  to  hope,"  remarked  Dr.  Horace  Howard  Furneu, 
when  a  year  later  he  presented  to  the  American  Philosophical  So- 
ciety, on  behalf  of  the  contributing  members,  the  poriraii  of  Dr. 
Pepper,  **  it  is  pleasant  to  hope  that  during  his  hfeiimc  Dr.  Pepper 
wat  at  least  faintly  conscious  that  hit  influence  for  good  wat  thin 
wide-spread,  and  that  among  his  fellow-citizens  he  had  become  the 
represcniativenf  great  educational  and  civic  movement*.  .  .  .  Thii 
is  not  an  occasion  for  eulogy,  nor  have  I  any  capacity  for  analyzing 
character  (who  can  analyze  hit  own  ^),  but  by  one  notewonhy  de- 
ment In  Dr.  Pepper's  temperament  I  was  alwayt  impressed,  and  this 
is  a  sense  of  proportiun.  He  had  the  faculty  of  diifcrentiating 
values.  He  was  never  astray  among  the  important  and  the  unim- 
portant. His  perspective  was  always  true.  At  a  glance  he  distin- 
guished the  permanent  and  the  trantitor)-.  Therefore  it  is  that  the 
insiiiuiions  with  which  he  was  connected  or  which  he  guided  will 
fuf  many  a  year  to  come  follow  out  the  lines  which  be  in  his  clear- 
sighted wisdom  laid  down.  .  ,  . 

"  Ambition  is  proverbially  selfish,  and  that  he  was  ambitious  we 
■n  know.  But  herein  wat  almost  his  crowning  quality.  Hii  am- 
hitifi  wai  ntvtr  f«r  himitlf.  If  he  were  exacting  and  determined 
in  the  pursuit  of  hi*  ambition,  it  was  not  for  his  own  ends.  His 
ambition  was  set  in  the  aiuinmcnt  of  loftier  planes  for  the  instiiu- 


'  MS.,  May  lo,  1900. 
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tion*  and  for  the  cutiununity  for  which  be  (oiled  ind  pUnncd. 
Rarely  shall  we  find  (he  man  more  (horoughljr,  utterly  un«el^h 
than  he.  To  the  reflex  effect  upon  himscir  or  hii  fonuiies  of  any 
course  which  he  deemed  of  moment,  I  ihtnk  be  gave  never  a  tin^ 
thought.  That  a  nun  of  as  forceful  a  character  sboutd  meet  with 
opposition  and  even  detraction  ii  inevitable.  But  we  have  solema 
words  of  wanting  ringing  in  our  ears:  *  Woe  unto  you  when  «// 
men  ipcak  well  of  you  !'  Therein  is  to  be  found  our  consotatioa 
and  his  ever-present  balm." ' 

During  the  winter  of  1894  Dr.  Pepper  had  made  plans  to 
close  the  scholastic  year  of  the  University  by  exercises  ol 
more  than  usual  solemnity.  Commencement  Day  shoultl 
not  only  bring  his  administration  to  an  end.  but  it  should 
round  out  the  formative  period  ot  the  University.  He  ficlt 
that  the  idea  which  Benjamin  Franklin  had  outlined  for  the 
University  nearly  a  century  and  a  half  before,  and  to  the 
principal  application  of  which  Dr.  Pepper  had  devoted  his 
life,  had  been  fairly  planted.  The  University  now  maintained 
close  rrlatiorts  with  the  community  in  the  midst  of  which  it 
stood. 

An  era  ot  development  would  follow  this  creative  period. 
and,  as  a  mark  of  things  done  and  as  an  exprcsuon  of  a 
hope  for  the  future,  Dr.  Pepper  earnestly  desired  to  com- 


'  At  my  rc<)uest  Dr.  FurnesA  sent  me  the  manuscript  of  his  elo- 
quent address  from  which  I  have  made  the  above  quotation.  It  is 
gratifying  to  me  to  have  the  support  of  his  judgment  concerning 
the  permanent  influence  of  Dr.  Pepper's  wisdom  in  the  institutions 
with  which  he  was  connected  or  which  he  guided.  My  manuicnpt 
of  die  life  of  Dr.  Pepper  was  completed  before  the  above  address  was 
delivered,  and  it  is  with  regret  that  I  find  myself  prevented  from 
quoting  the  address  in  full.  It  ia  to  be  published,  I  undemand,  in 
the  proceedings  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society. 
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memorate  rhe  name  and  work  of  Franklin  by  erecting  a 
statue  to  his  memory,  atid  unveiling  it  during  this  la&t  Com- 
menocment  Week.  He  had  become  greatly  interested  in  the 
statue  of  FranlcHn  which  stood  at  the  entrance  of  the  Elec- 
trical Building  at  the  Columbian  Exposition.  It  was  obtained 
for  the  University,  and  for  a  time  Dr.  Pepper  had  high  hopes 
that  it  would  be  cast  in  bronze.'  The  Provost's  preparations 
tor  Commencement  week,  1 894,  suggested  to  some  of  his 
t'riends  and  co-woikers  tlie  thought  of  a  personal  testimonial 
to  him,  to  whose  creative  genius  the  University,  and,  ir>dced, 
the  whole  community,  owed  so  much.  The  suggestion  took 
fomi,  as  already  narrated,  under  the  man.igcment  of  a  Testi- 
monial Committee,'  which  arranged  with  Mr.  Carl  Bitter  for 
a  bronze  statue  of  Dr.  Pepper,  with  the  understanding  that  it 
should  be  designed  of  a  size  and  material  suitable  for  a  place 
on  the  University  grounds.  It  was  also  stipulated  that  the 
bust  study  should  be  ready  for  presentation  at  the  Commencp- 
nient,  on  June  10,  1894.  Dr.  Horace  Howard  Furness  was 
invited  to  deliver  the  presentation  address.  His  masterly 
oration  on  that  occasion  is  already  familiar  to  the  reader,*  as 
are  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  delivered. 

As  in  eloquent  speech  hr  recited  the  story  of  the  trans- 
formation of  the  University  in  scope  and  character  under  the 
retiring  Provost,  during  his  administration  of  only  thirteen 
years,  it  seemed  almost  incredible  that  one  man  could  have 
accomplished  so  much.  The  difficulty  in  obtaining  sittings 
ftom  Dr.  Pepper  caused  serious  delay  in  the  completion  of 
rhe  statue.  arKl  it  was  not  until  1896  that  it  was  finally  ao> 


'A  bronze  cast  would  have  cost  at  least  (20,000. 
tw  ihc  fate  of  ihe  tiatue,  note,  pp.  33^-333 
'Seep.  331,  ante. 
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the  main  hall  of  the  stnicturp  about  to  be  dedicated  had 
been  erected  by  him  and  bore  his  name  added  to  ihc  appto- 
priatenese  of  this  thought.  The  suggestiun  was  warmly 
received,  and  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Museum 
arranged  a  program  of  cerentonies  tor  the  opening  of  the 
building,  and  consulted  with  Mrs.  Pepper  in  order  to  leam 
licT  wishes  rcsj>ecting  details.  She  signified  her  intention 
ot  selecting  this  occision  to  announce  a  gift  to  the  Uni* 
versity.  as  an  endowment  for  the  hall  in  the  Free  Museum 
of  Science  and  Art,  known  as  The  William  Pepper  Hall. 
This  added  another  lasting  tribute  to  the  memor)-  of  a 
great  man  and  most  fittingly  attached  it  to  the  foundation. 
the  tiiturr  of  which  her  distinguished  husband  by  a  formal 
expression  dated  only  a  short  time  before  his  death  tiad 
sought  to  secure. 

The  twentieth  of  December,  i  Syy.  was  the  day  fixed  upon 
tor  the  ceremonies.  On  that  day  the  tiilly  equipped  building 
and  its  priceless  collection  should  be  officially  transfcTred,  the 
statue  of  Dr.  Pepper  should  be  unveiled  artd  presented  to 
the  Trustees  of  the  University,  and  the  announcement  of  the 
erwiowment  of  The  William  Pepper  Hall  by  Mrs.  Pepper 
should  be  formally  made.  The  day  w.-is  propitious,  and  a 
large  company  of  representative  men  and  women  assembled 
in  the  Widener  Lecture  Hall  to  witness  the  exercises.  Ab> 
sent  friends  sent  wreatlis  and  flowers  to  be  laid  at  the  foot  of 
the  statue,  which  could  be  seen  from  the  windows  of  the 
Lecture  Hall. 

The  ceremonies  in  Widener  Hall  opened  with  the  address 
of  the  president,  Mr.  Daniel  Baugh,  who  recited  the  histor}* 
of  the  Free  Museum  of  Science  and  Art  and  of  Dr.  Pepper's 
services  in  connection  with  it.  Ex-Senator  Edmunds  then 
presented  the  statue  to  the  University  authorities,  and  con- 
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a  more  feithfiil  or  loving  friend.  He  was  a  masterful  man, 
and  he  used  men  as  a  great  soldier  uses  his  army,  but,  like 
the  great  soldier,  he  aslccd  no  service  or  sacrifice  which  he  him- 
self would  not  give.  His  life  was  a  campaign  not  in  Altruria 
but  in  altruism.  "  These  glimpses  of  the  moon,"  as  the 
greatest  of  poets  describes  our  earth,  held  him  for  awhile 
amidst  petty  jealousies  and  scrambles  for  place  and  fortune, 
but  amidst  the  contest  and  stru^le  he  lived  serene ;  the 
atmosphere  of  his  world  was  an  empire  of  ideas. 

The  tribute  paid  to  his  memory  in  the  City  of  Mexico  by 
the  savants  of  the  republic  and  the  leaders  of  its  government 
was  such  as  is  occasionally  paid  to  princes  of  the  blood  or 
dignitaries  of  the  church.  It  was  perhaps  a  more  impressive 
memorial  than  was  held  in  his  native  city.  Here  the  mourn- 
ers went  about  the  streets  silently,  for  they  knew  that  the 
foremost  citizen  was  dead.  For  many  years  some  will  sur- 
vive who  knew  him  and  who  came  sufficiently  near  him  to 
understand  his  character.  They  will  not  forget  his  animating 
smile,  his  swift  intellection,  his  sound  judgment,  his  carcfiil 
speech,  and  his  devoted  friendship.  His  friends  erected  a 
monument  to  him  while  he  was  yet  living,  but  his  works 
will  outlast  the  bronze  figure  which  now  stands  silent  amid 
the  creations  of  his  mind. 
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lilac    I.lnr  on   the  Guaia  ob   the 
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-rractlMl  Bw—Tti  <■  Ifec  Tn«t- 
■wnl  «f  AMlnur oa  "Tte  Tmt- 

i«ri 

Add,- Ml  iHilrtiJ  dMdmuui  ot 
Of  Mnlltel.  Amrri- 
<a«  MMkMl  AwariaMwi.  at;  lo- 
•■iruntM  CiMrilr  B^  M,  Mt 
-A  Pnrttm-  CofrtrUnUm  to  the 
fjocal  TmliMfil  of  PalnMHry 
C«ttll(s,~  Mt  -TteTrMtawMtof 
l^pbold  Pcicrr  on  -Catcrrlul 
IrrtUUonr  on  •  Klttett  of  Ibc 
t'rol'inf^  Vmi  at  Alnhol  on  the 
Orpin*  of  Sp««ial  Smimm;'  b»- 
•umca  rdlinnhlp  of  "Tlie  Syiteat 
ef  MnllriiMi  bjr  Amrricaa  Au- 
OMr*,"  Ml  defied  Praroct  of 
UntTtraltr,  M,  ITAi  menbn  of 
lUrrlabMrR  Patholofrica]  SocMr; 
pr(*l(1*nl  of  Mutual  AJil  Sndrtjr 
■•r    IlilUdrlplila    County    Medical   ' 
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"Hultipk  CtnliM  Laim,'  IDSi 
"  A  Few  Pncll^Al  IteiB«rka  on 
Coftllnueil  Slight  Ptttr."  109 1  wl- 
,  dnn  on  Dr.  HvOi,  108;  on  "Ke- 
de  Fever."  —  Mkldleton-OoUU 
iKnltb  l«-turc«,  109;  publkvtkm  or 
'kcturra  on  "  Lovoraator  AtazU," 
IWi  an  "Pmpifnry  wmI  CImt- 
acfer  of  the  Pneuancmla  of  tMO." 
109|  on  "AMUttam  of  thr  Aoiiit 
Rupturing  Into  Itte  Superior  Vena 
C«wi"  {-mHh  Dr.  J.  H.  Cwiier 
CrISIh),  tOOi  and  HorMW  Mow- 
nnd     PumtML.     lOfl,     IIU;      fnUlnR 

hMlth.  1I0|  irilHite  to  Dr.  JoArpli 
Ixiaj,  llft-119:  Pn«<itrnt  of  Ibc 
Pna-Americiin  Me<liMl  Cvagim, 
IK;  P.<MoT  at  netinriinMit  of 
Medicine,  Surfer^',  and  CoUalernl 
Sclenre,  Jobn*on's  Revised  Cfclo- 
pMlla,  115]  CtiulrnMn  of  Binni- 
ttve  Commttto!  of  Ihe  Third  Con- 
grew  of  American  I'hyslelsns  aixl 
Sarpoim,  115;  puMiotInn  of 
I  "Tot-Boofc  of  Medldne  hj 
Amrrican  Twirtirr*,"  1 1 8 1  on 
"Some  Unntiual  T)rp«i  of  Pneu- 
monlA,"  116;  prnMrnliil  addreta 
to  Paa'Anerlcui  Modleal  Con* 
p«M,  116,  117i  Mt  llv  Can|Teu> 
I  IT>I9I :  on  "  A  Ca«r  of  Puniknt 
Pfrirardliit,  or  PnmrentMls  of 
llie  PeriearrHiitn."  with  nota  by 
Tin.  J.  }l.  Miiuer  iinrt  John  R. 
IVarer,  Iflli  htmotarr  member  of 
Oevehind  Mcdtcal  Sorlety.  WI; 
Imnnrary  member  of  Piilitinrg 
Acadmr  of  Mrdlrlnc,  132;  on 
"  MallininnI  EnducnTaitlH"  (with 
Dr.  Alfred  S(«i)crl),  193,-  on  n 
eiue  of  "  Pbthiib  Apparentl.T 
OiTcd,"  199;  Addrvtt  on  D«nki 
Dr«li«,  IMi  Ptti^Americao  On- 
ITTEM  at  Mnleo,  TK-14Si  hon- 
orarir   membtf  of   MMlleiil   Aimv 


cUtion  of  King'*  County.  *nd  of 
RollroMd  Condudora'  Oub  of 
North  Aoieritn.  Wi  hi*  relation 
to  nultoul  ni«n,  195;  hii  attitude 
lix*«ttte  robMdtnate  oAeloli.  196; 
honornty  tn«nit«r  of  the  Acadoaf 
of  Medicine  of  Mexko,  IM,  l9Tt 
cmaultlnit  ph)-dclan  to  Ptiiliidd- 
pMa  Hotpltal  for  Women,  1^; 
Foreljtn  Comcpomdlnjt  Nttnber 
of  the  Nalional  Aeadmij  of  Heil- 
Mm,  Peru,  Itl;  iHtcrt  to,  from 
Dn.  P.  M.  BmdeTMn  and  W. 
Galrdner,  lOS-ini  conmlailona' 
to  exiin<in«  nicdiMl  oBren  of  Ihr 
Vntloiul  Ciurd,  190;  at  Moont 
Urelna.  ISf:  tut  ni««tlnf(  with 
hl»  «on  B-  Pfpnklln  Ptpp«^.  ISSi 
Mb  Aitrf.  ISOi  on  "  Abrupt  Onset 
In  'I>7ilMld  Peter"  (with  Dr. 
Stengel).  I90i  ert«blIshM  Ihe 
Pqvpcr  CHnlesI  I.abnralorr  M  a 
BMBIorial  to  hb  father,  131-149; 
ntcnl  of  hh  medical  nrrttiii^ 
liO-lISi  ertlmate  of,  04  a  phyitl- 
i-Un,  14!UI«3i  til*  reUtlon  to  tlir 
Unifer^ity  na  undcritradoate.  W- 
ati  elected  Ptimwt,  ITi,  ITS;  in- 
auKuratlon,  ITT,  ITS;  iiua{ruml 
luldm*,  1T7,  ITBi  hli  poUcy  of 
tntaritlnjt  the  property  of  the 
I'nivefflity,  ITIUSS;  frw  rity 
Rrholanihlpi.  mSj  reformi^  I8J- 
1A.H;  Whnrion  School,  18S-IM; 
foiiftdlnit  of  new  icbooU  ami  de- 
partments (lff)3),  IM-IflT;  La* 
School  IxtUdlnjc  projected,  l)«ft. 
19!)  (  Veterinniy  Scboot,  1M-1W). 
90Ti  pKulty  of  Philosophy,  191: 
cnll'ire  ntlJell(«.  ISO;  DeT»«rt- 
ment  of  Ptiynlcnl  Culture,  19S. 
nUt  hampiet  lo  Ijord  Clitef  Juv- 
ttce  Cnlfrid(re.  Dr.  Pepper^  nd- 
dreaa  on  education  nnd  tlie  Unl- 
vmlly  of  Penn^lranlii,  IM-IOT; 
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OTltEbnta  tlw  Pravoal  rnpoiU. 
IWl    ar«t    report.   300-Mlt    Bk^ 

togiol  Scbool,  Mii  CoUcte 
Oiapd,  dM|  on  Matthew  AnuU. 
)tlO-!tl»i  adiIr«M  bcfortt  Mmlcra 
fjnigunge  AstocUtion,  9] 4-71  ft 
mMkm  on  rrMJilin,  ol  KrmUla 
and  HanbaU  OMege,  OlC-AMi 
•]>pe»l  for  Mgh«r  Hwdkd  eda(»* 
Uun  (Itw  IMmMlm  dhMwr).  W- 
Mtt  Mmarkt  on  rallcRn  aUttotio. 
ga*-«0|  tribute  to  John  WcUt. 
ia»-m4  chalrmui  »t  Scylxrt 
CoBiBikrioa,  039)  Mi-ricrs  in  rr- 
laltan  |o  the  one  liiini]r«dUi  Mint- 
rcrwiy  of  Ihc  fumialiun  of  tlic 
CocutlluthiD  ot  the  L'liitcd  SUtd, 
8S0-83Oi  AMOdatlon  of  Uollcgn, 
SS»-Ma  Me-HB;  fall  Ided  of  Ibe 
UniTcntI}-,  S40>  Ml.  8Mi  ntcn- 
lian  of  Biedk*)  coane,  M<;  Im- 
proTnneDU  in  tb«  Law  Sdwol, 
MS-MT;  aniMuncnncnt  l<*  tbe 
Tnistrci  of  latcntlon  to  rceigu  the 
Pravo*Ufalp  (IttlT),  34ft-Ul;  Ml 
eduratioMil  Mcalm  «S»-«U|  Mier 
to  Dr.  J.  [..  Ktewarl,  of  Kri«,  3U- 
MTi  trilnite  to  Dr.  D.  llajrts  A«- 
ncw,  dST-Ml;  addrtM  on  "Tbe 
Higher  Edacstioa  of  Women."  «l 
OipioU,  Ml-SiSS;  furttwr  «cqitl- 
allino  of  laod  for  tbe  Uoivenitjr, 
M9t  coraplelinn  of  tbe  Ubtnry 
BiilMinK.  eei-ili  I  the  Unlrcr*lt]r 
tiXCturc  Awoelntlon.  in9-^T3; 
Vaittntty  Extendon  and  Hie 
UnlTcnItf,  273;  effort  t9  co- 
DTdtnat«  the  Kicnti&c  nark  of 
Ffaibdelplihi.  9f3-27A;  fomtdi  the 
ArchNofaKica]  Asaodalion.  nnil 
ptaiM  tor  a  f[TMt  nnMticn.  £75, 
?Tfl  {m<  ArehMiloBkal  Mu*e«nii}i 
pmicnce  at  llie  Ore  In  Die  Mcdkal 
Hall,  Hit    uMmoraiidum   on   Ibe 


I  of  tt*  Aa-      ^H 


Deputmcnt  nf  ll^ftNte.  r>  r* 
fettar  U>  Hon.  Setli  Xirm.  f'\,  u 
powMMl  M|MWMj|»mty  al  tto  fo 
mUty.  9»-«a3[  Pa»AHra 
CongicM  delegKtca  at  Ite 
•tir.  SU--2Mt  ronukt  m  'V* 
Idtal  LTnlTcrcllr."  OMMWh  te 
liarii|i>|t»  aildreas  Mi  "n*  U» 
tloii  of  Llndcr||nuln«t«  la  P* 
grndualc  Curricula,'  OHO, 
opniine  of  liic  ItMllluIr  of  Ur 
(icse,  >»S|  letter*  fitm  llw} 
ClMrtes  Lm,  flU-WIt 
by  Dr.  I'epper.  dVT-dMi 
<Mt  of  ooJlegUIn  adnlnM: 
300-901 ;  Ma  ktlMudfl  t»>M* 
liigber  education  of 
3M|  on  Hm  oxteiuKm  of  tt*A»- 
lal  nuncv  310:  oo  tbr  nerd  af  • 
nintuuiuin.  31  <i  on  coUec*  '*' 
mltortta,  ai3i  aeraod  mMom  « 
-  Higher  Mcdk«l  Bdonlie-.*  ri 
the  Inaufuntion  at  th«  l^o 
fcan*  DKdk*]  cnrMw  3U-ai*> 
elTort«  to  lure  Oni|trcaB  utrt** 
a  Nattonal  Univcrtlljr.  ait-SM; 
roripHtioii  of  the  oArr  of  l'ni«< 
of  the  iridrcnitjr.  SM-SMt  piw- 
HsUtioo  of  the  boat  of,  ts  Or 
Tructreo,  and  addrcM  bf  Haran 
Honrd  PunuM,  DXIU.  SSS-SW) 
nnnajy  of  Dr.  Peppert  Mrrhn 
na  ProMut,  ftM-»t.  9»-aMi  a^ 
dreas  on  "  National  nnd  MaaMpH 
Relatloni  of  tbe  Metfiml  Piato> 
rtan,"  t>rrorr  the  ClertiMk*  Mt*- 
nd  Society,  3M-3<1i  Uu 
an  Proral.  SSV-^li  Iba  W 
Iiulittite  of  Anatomy  aMl  OW- 
ogy,  36l-*Mi  and  the  Frte  t»- 
Imujr  of  PbUaddpfaU,  9»-3Hi 
and  Unhvnity  Rxtcftdon.  9U- 
393i  and  the  PMIaddpMa  Urn- 
aeum*.  3»4-tMi  and  Uh  Pm 
Mbicvib  of  Sdrnrc  nul  Art,  4C9- 
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itS:  ana  ProfcsMr  Han  Mullcf, 
4S4(  uid  Wllllnm  Sftottikirood. 
4&5i  niid  Sir  llcnry  T.  iloUanil, 
Uii  MmvcrsHllon  with  I  An) 
PUyfAir,  on  Scotch  Uoiieniilks. 
4SAt  on  worklBg,  t&Si  on  »lecp> 
4M-UTi  tubita  of  working,  WT- 
4&8|  liM  woik  Bt  llic  UnlT«nL|()-, 
iSi9-4Mi  Ilia  pUui  of  c<liii-ationBl 
work,  tS9i  anrntole  of  biai  In  hb 
fourth  year,  ilSi  hla  Ubor  for 
pulillr  r«fnmi!i,  MO;  ilocc  BOt 
<BUBpe  Uie  pciulty  of  hte  devotion, 
4Wi  Idt  i-Ivtc  rnmiHitfrrei.  Ul- 
M4|  cammpnl*  xn  t)i«  ilcatli  of 
Mr.  A.  J.  Ureid,  (M;  hb  method 
of  enlitling  new  recruits  4M|  ««- 
M*tlon«  of  bU  pro(r.t«iiinnl  Ubors, 
t«A,  4M|  lie  life  iit  NorthMil 
lUrbor,  MM.  4«T:  a  IicIIcvm  In 
Mlvcrlining,  MiSi  on  the  Muiikipal 
l..ni|Ciw>  *01t  hl«  relation  to  the 
puliljrnl  "  macltinr."  4«T^W8|  hb 
nioralll]r,  WS;  hi*  tt'gttaett  to  n- 
■Ikd  thr  Prorotlship,  U0|  the 
Hicht  for  (be  BoulcTmrd.  470;  lib 
desire  to  eslnblUh  >  ■ystem  of 
niiitTtitns  In  PbllndalpliU,  470- 
4Tli  1^  (lomestie  lif^  «11-4rai 
rtiMU  Sriiei'H  uml  Mnmui  Aure- 
Uiii,  bl»  rornmrnt^  i;»-tI4(  the 
■IruggUi  fiir  (br  Mu*eiim  iltC:,  iT(; 
denlh  of  hli  motlier,  4TAi  marked 
fKllnre  of  Mi  own  htnllti,  475;  the 
Ovic  Club,  474-4161  Physical  eoJ- 
Ib|Wo,  4TGj  his  \ar*  of  detail*, 
476-47TI  his  ertr»(mllnnry  ncliv- 
lly,  477-4711;  lull  ai^pcnU  to  Cono- 
eil«  ftir  llie  Uumuhm.  4n-4Mi 
(4iysin)  weakMM,  480-M1,  «»- 
483i  niteeeas  with  lib  plans.  4Mi 
Journey,  with  hl«  faitiDy,  to  the 
Paclfle  Cout,  4U-Uei  hta  anic- 
(cty  liver  elvlr  nalters  and  lib 
physkal   weaknua,  4M-48T|    Ufe 


at  Die  Hadenda.  US,  ajmptoai* 
of  paralysis,  489;  reicaln*  (treofth 
anil  resumes  his  work  for  tlie  Mu- 
seunifl,  4I>9;  alarmed  al  the  pra>* 
pect  of  the  winter's  work  before 
him,  400;  hiti  hfr  in  a  icnlciKc 
4IKI|  Lnterett  in  the  presidential 
enaipalfcn.  41(1;  another  altoek  of 
ao^ns  pectorii,  4S1 1  prri>ara- 
tlons  for  n  trip  to  Mcxiro,  491 : 
dinner  to  Mr.  Brunetiere,  4K|  the 
Loan  Hill,  4<iS,  i&O,  Mi,  SOS,  IM. 
407-Sll;  tiilercita  Pre»iil«U  Me- 
Klitley  In  the  CoeiuiKrcial  Mn> 
Kciuui,  493;  preesrioiu  tialc  of 
U»  licalth,  4H;  Influenrca  Coun- 
eils  to  Buppori  the  Miucvmh  IM; 
the  Commcrtlal  Confrcv,  4U| 
trip  to  Co[ia<la  for  bmllh,  4H: 
vain  attempts  to  get  real,  4M- 
40T;  deatr  underatiuidbig  of  hi* 
•(ate  of  heiUlh,  4»T-4M|  hU  dvie 
profrant,  498;  gcneroua  response 
liy  CJty  CoQodU  to  lus  appeal  for 
appropriations  to  tlie  Km  Ll- 
hmry,  49Bt  the  land  for  IIk  Mu> 
teams,  409 1  lost  laliors  U>r  estali- 
Ibhlni;  a  National  University,  tCOi 
"colUipw  and  reUpie."  Ml,  tbe 
"Infernal  water  srbcnw.'  W3i 
goa  to  Kloridit  to  recuperate^  Mti- 
SOi,  SMt  return  bome.  ■lekneav 
octlvily.  Wfi-~£ni  death  of  hia  tit- 
ter, Mn.  l.conard,  SIO;  arrival  on 
tbe  PiieiAr  <«acl.  AOO,  311;  the 
clMlnn  day*,  tlS-^IS;  the  Jour- 
ney home^  the  funeral,  ilS-A19; 
estimate  of  Idt  life,  work,  and 
diatacter,  Ht^-H^t  the  menortal 
servW  In  the  eily  of  Jlcxtoo,  £M- 
SSOi  the  memtirlnl  service  nt  llir 
IJnlwraltf  of  PcimsylvanU,  &31- 
SS3t  his  friend*  eeeet  n  Imwiae 
lAatue  to  hi*  mcmnry,  &37-&40( 
the  unveiling  of  the  ttatne,  ISt 
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Unlvendtr  of  PtnnirlTaoin,  WUIUm 
Pepper  enten.  U.  Mi  Depart* 
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ical DepartaMtit  (IW9},  33,  S4| 
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